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‘INCE Shakespeare came ** up to town” 
S from the quiet of a Stratford not vet 
made famous by his fame, London has 
the literary of the 

It attracts, as by an irresistible 


heen chief centre 
world. 
cravitation, literary aspirants from all 

Edinburgh 
the Athens of 
the North,” the university towns of Ox 


ford and Cambridge are centres of work 


English-speaking peoples. 
still prides itself on being ** 


ing scholarship, Dublin counts its quota 
but 
resist fate and London, 


of wise and witty scholars 


even 


} 


these cannot ana 


sooner or later they give up their men, 


at least for a portion of the year, to 


The faces 


the all absorbing metropolis 


of American writers are familiar on its 
‘ 


streets. There are said to be 14,000 men 
ind women in London who earn their liv 
ng by their pens, although this estimate 

To : 
idequately of the literary side of many 
sided London 
tion, so comprehensive of present life, 


includes newspaper: writers. 


so rich in historie associa 
vould be to essay a history of English 
literature and a 
sent English letters. 


general survey of pre 
These papers have 


to te]] ’ 
home reader something of literary life in 


1 more modest aim the stav-at 


London, and to make known to him in 
some measure the men and women of to 
life, 


books he has read, and whom he has loved 


day who are a part of that whose 
or honored through their books. 

The to Fleet 
Street. This was the literary thorough 


road fame used to be 


fare of London lone before Dr. Johnson’s 
Let 
and 


historic phrase to Bozzy, *‘ us take a 
Fleet Street” 


struggling author has sorrowed over the 


walk down many a 
srim jest of the street's name as he found 
he stream of success by no means fleet 
Here, almost within stone’s-throw of Tem 
Entered Act of 
rarian of Congress, at Washingtor {dl righ 


Vout. LXXVI.—No 


according to Congress, ir 


156.—57 


ple Bar, the houses 


fa 


mous in the history of letters are most to 


or, alas! sites 
be found; and here the pilgrim Americans, 
tracing the steps of Dickens and of others 
of the past with that mingled reverence 
and transatlantic eagerness and fresh ap- 
petite for London which so perplex their 
English cousins, find most to stay them. 
But as London itseif has crept out into 
the green fields, and surrounded within its 
‘ircle the commons and High Streets of 
village after village, until that same ecirele 
the London 
of letters has outgrown any single centre. 


has centres innumerable, 


SO 


It is a vood two miles, dotted with pub 


ishing houses, from Amen Corner, Pater- 


noster Row, St. Paul’s Church-vard. where 


booksellers used to congregate under the 


shadow of the chureh, to Mr. Murray’s 


shop in Albemarle Street, famous in 


Byron's verse, but a ten-mile radius would 


not 


compass the workshops of London 


authors. 
and 


Many of them, indeed, live here 
the 


London 


kingdom, 
by 


there about but are 


annexed to occasional resi 


Most of 
the suburban villages have their lite rary 


dence in chambers or lodgings. 


residents stretch 


Hampstead, With its 
of heath, has the home charm for Walter 
Besant; Tennyson lives at Aldworth, Wil 
liam Morris at Hammersmith, Swinburne 
at Fulham: even such a Londoner as 
Thackeray’s daughter now finds her home 
at Wimbledon Park; Mrs. Braddon-Max 
well lives at Richmond, Mr. Blackmore in 
a neighboring Thames village, Mr. Dobson 
Mill Hill 


years crowned with the curious little cor 
rugated 


at Ealing: and was for some 


iron building, adapted from a 
chapel to be a store-house of words, in 
which Dr. Murray and his associates did 
their work on the great Philological Die 


tionary before its removal to ¢ yxford. 


1888, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 


ed 
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civil service, devoting the 
pens to the public in on 
way by day, in another wa 
by night. To make ad 
quate mention of those ré 
ly well known: would be 
hopeless task within th 
limitations of this writing 
it is possible only to g 


i 
some facts of interest in sue 
cessive sketches of a few 


The dean of the litera 
guild is, of course, Lor 
Tennyson, now a vetera 
of nearly eighty, with sixt 
years of work behind hin 
who occupies as poet-laur 
ate the only position in the 
world of letters at all sim 
lar to that accorded in art 
to Sir Frederick Leighton 
as President of the Royal 
Academy. But, unlike tl 
P.R.A., the laureate is lit 
tle seen among his fellow 
craftsmen. His home is a 
few miles south from Lon 
don, at Aldworth, Surrey 
where he seeks a difficult 
seclusion, for the curiosity 
of a grateful publie is not 
easily to be averted. In 

Of the many thousand men and women summer he returns to the charming old 
in London who live by literary work of 
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; house, his workshop for many years, at 
one sort or another, a good number, some’ Farringford. in the lovely Isle of Wight 


hundreds, are known to the reading pub- Some years he rents a house in Bel 


lic as writers of individual name and im- gravia for six weeks or so in the season, 


portance. The most careful list of a hun- and may be seen in London streets in 


dred would leave out many names which his long cloak and broad felt hat, or 
would at once spring to the thought of shows his fine face and stately presence 


any general reader. Some of these have the face and presence of a poet—in 
been distinguished by the government the social circles which are so glad to 
with the honors of a pension on the civil welcome him. His working habit has 
list, ranging from twenty to three hun- been, for most of his life, to give the 
dred pounds. It is interesting to note morning to his desk, the afternoon to long 
also that a good many writers are in the walks, the evening to reading. He is a 


* This paper, the writer begs to remind his readers, is not critical, is not complete, does not claim t 
range authors in their due proportion or perspective. The novelists are altogether omitted from this a 
ticle, and will be the subject of the second paper. Of several authors there is little to say outside t 


books which speak for them; of some the writer knows less than of others; many have been or are to 
e separately treated in this Magazine. See “ Alfred Tennyson,” by Mrs, Thackeray-Ritchie (December, 
1883), with portraits; ‘‘ William Black at Home,” by Joseph Hatton (December, 1882), with portraits ; 
“Some London Poets,” by E. C. Stedman (May, 1882), with portraits of Horne, Gosse, Dobson, Lang, 
Marston, O’Shaughnessy, Mrs. Webster, Miss Robinson, and Swinburne; and “ Journalistic London,” b 
Joseph Hatton (October, 1881, to January, 1882), with portraits of Burnand, McCarthy, Yates, Sala, and 
John Morley. Papers on Browning and on Ruskia, with portraits, are in preparation. Further biograph 
data may be found in Men of the Time, edited by T. Humphrey Ward, and interesting personal de 
scriptions in the papers on ‘‘ Celebrities at Home,” which have been a feature of Mr. Edmund Yates’s week|s 
The World, for some years past, and in a series of personal sketches in English periodicals by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, under the general title of “ Literary London.” 








persistent reader, and in fact his literary 
method has usually been to rewrite, with 
hat pen of genius which so broiders and 
yeautifies the simplest theme, the stories or 
neidents which he has read or heard. Thus 
those superb poems of early days, ** Of old 
sat Freedom,” ‘* Love thou thy Land,” and 

You ask me why,” are, so I have been 
told, close transcriptions of a speech de 
livered by his fellow-student James Sped- 
ding at the university, which, after a 


1 


night’s work, he presented to his friend 
next morning; the stories of ‘‘ Aylmer's 
Field” and ‘*‘ Enoch Arden” were told to 
him by Mr. Woolner; readers of Miss 
Mitford’s Our Village know how close is 
his version of ‘* Dora’; while from the 
neglected ore of the Morte d Arthur and 
the Mabinogion his alchemy has extracted 
the rich gold of the ** Idyls.” Over against 
this transeription of his narrative poems is 
the deep original thought of such as ‘* In 
Memoriam,” which was almost lost to the 
world by Tennyson's carelessness in leav- 
ing the manuscript in a closet on vacating 
the London lodgings where he had writ 
ten it. This heedlessness is still a charae 
teristic of the poet; all the practical ‘* ar 
rangements” of life are made for him. 
But this has not prevented his 
accumulating the largest for 
tune, probably the only for- 
tune, ever produced by verse. 
His short-sightedness is per- 
haps one reason for this de- 
pendence upon others, and 
critics also trace its results in 
his verse, with its microscopic 
appreciation of close charac- 
teristics, its lack of middle dis- 
tance, its sense of the large 
features in landscape. The 
poet is sensitive to praise, and 
rather takes the lack of it for 
dispraise. He isa fine talker, 
chiefly in monologue, though 
he also likes to hear good sto- 
ries told by others. But Mrs. 
Thackeray - Ritchie, in her 
pleasant sketch in this Mag 
azine, written of her father’s 
friend with almost a daugh- 
ter’s affection, has already 
drawn a sufficient picture of 
the personality of the laure- 
ate, laurel-crowned indeed. 
Robert Browning, on the 
other hand, is one of the most 
familiar figures of the me- 
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tropolis, and he is also one of the few 
men of letters who do their work within 
London. <A thorough Londoner, born in 
that commonplace part called Camber 
well seventy-six years ago; his father a 
clerk in the Bank of England—though 
from his four grandparents, Scotch, creole, 
German, and English blood meet in his 
veins; educated at the University of Lon 
don; living, since his wife’s death exiled 
him from Italy, for many years in Maida 
Vale, and now in Kensington—he is per 
haps the last person one would select in a 
London throng as the author of Brown 
ing’s poetry. He looks rather like a bank 
president, a brisk and successful merchant, 
than a poet, with his well-set figure, his 
frank and pleasant face, with trim white 
beard and wonderfully bright eyes, his 
bonhomie of manner—altogether an agree 
able gentleman, much of the world, one 
would say, and by no means a dreamer of 
dreams. Yet this is Robert Browning, 
who wrote ‘‘Saul,” and ‘* Easter-Day,” and 
‘The Ring and the Book,” the deepest and 
sometimes the most luminous, if again the 
most mystic and obscure, of the poets of 
the Victorian age. I recall how strone 
was this sense of contradiction upon me 
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when I first saw him, that drear and 
dreadful day in the Christmas week of 
1880, when in the drizzle of the rain, down 
the clayey road of Highgate Cemetery, 
he with Herbert Spencer and others of her 


WILLIAM MORRIS, 


friends, amongst many also of the ‘‘com- 
mon folk” who seemed to know and love 
her, followed to the grave what was mor 
tal of George Eliot. Mr. Browning has 
much social facility and felicity, and 
seems to delight in society, having abun 


dant conversation suited to the moment, 


and reserving his profundities for his pen. 


It is said of him, so wide is his range of 
reading and of experience, that on almost 
any subject of talk he will prove to know 
more than any one else in the conversa- 
tion. The adulation of Browning socie- 
ties, now multiplied over a good part of 
the English-speaking world as the liter- 
ary ‘* fad” of the day, seems to have had 
little effect upon his simplicity of manner. 
It is understood that so far as he is willing 
to endorse interpretation of his own works, 
that interpretation has been made through 
the Browning Hand-Book of Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr, of which Browning looked over 


the proofs. His literary work, done of lat: 
years mostly in London and by dint o 
diligent application throughout the for: 
noon of his working days, is in one ré 
spect curiously opposite to that of Ty 
nyson; his invention is mu 
brought into play for his sto 
or incident, and this is not s 
much broidered with beauty of 
words as deepened with strengt! 
of thought. ‘*The Ring andthe 
300k,” however, is a close trans 
cript in its incident of the book 
accurately described in the in 
troduction to that marvellous 
work, which he actually picked 
up at a book-stall as there de 
scribed, and which he is fond of 
showing among the treasures of 
his sanetum, otherwise filled 
with memorials of his poet-wife 
An early criticism on his dif 
fuseness gave him a horror of 
that quality; and the condensa 
tion and difficulty of some of 
his works is a result of this 
His method is to seize upon 
a dramatie person, incident, or 
moment, and bring out from it 
the thought, its bearing upon 
life. Perhaps in London of to- 
day he sees that human nature 
which he pictures in the past, 
and which through his work 
lives for all time. 
It was but a few years ago 
that two contemporaries of Ten 
nyson and Browning, really great poets, 
passed away—Sir Henry Taylor, the au 
thor of Philip van Artevelde, and old 
“Orion” Horne, a man of most inter 
esting history and personality, who lived 
a recluse life in London in a curious 
den amidst his cats and parrots and gui- 
tars and literary treasures of the past, 
and may be better known to future gen 
erations than to his own. Alfred Do 
mett, the author of that fine Christmas 
hymn, *‘ Centuries Ago,” who came very 
near being a great poet, returned to Lon 
don, like Horne, from a strange career in 
Australia, and died only last year, tli 
more interesting as a link with the ear!, 
work of his generation because he was tli 
original of the lost ‘‘ Waring” of his friend 
Browning's well-known poem. Anotli 
contemporary, scarcely recognized by lit 
erary circles as a poet, but known whet 
ever the English language is spoken as tlie 





iuthor of that Proverbial 
Philosophy of which hun 
dreds of thousands of copies 
have been demanded by the 
vider circles of readers, still 
lives near London, at Upper 
Norwood, though with his 
fe-work closed. Mr. Tupper 


ias himself told the story of 
Vy Life as an Author in a 
00k published a year or two 
since, which he felt to be his 
ist work: since then, afflict 
ed with nervous prostration, 
but gratified by the recogni- 
tion of a government pen 
sion, he has lived in retire- 
ment under the loving care 
of his daughter. He was 
born seventy-seven years 
ago, the year before Thack 
eray, and like him was a 
Charter-house boy; complet 
ing his edueation, up to the 
Doctorate of Civil Law, at 
Christ- Church, Oxford, he 
nevertheless put aside law 
for letters, and at thirty had 
published the first part of 
his best known work, which 
reads rather as a work of aged experi- 
ence than of youth. He has written, be- 
sides countless articles, more than twenty 
books, on all sorts of subjects. When | 
knew him he was of a cheerful and agree- 
able presence, fond of reading his own po 
etry and telling his own life; and with his 
ruddy face and white beard he reminded 
me always of an English Santa-Claus. 
\nother contemporary with these, Philip 
James Bailey, author of Festus, whom 
Stedman calls the founder of the spasmod- 
ic school, is also living near London, at 
Blackheath, though he has almost dropped 
out of sight as a man of letters, his last 
poem, ‘The Universal, Hymn,” having 
been published twenty years ago. Festus 
in its day was thought one of the greatest 
of poems, and was reissued in America as 
one of the famous ‘‘ blue and gold” series 
of Ticknor and Fields. Bailey was but 
twenty when he began to write it, in 1836, 
and he published it in 1839; it isa striking 
instance of the change of taste in the half- 
century that this poem and its author have 
been so nearly forgotten by the present 
generation. But among these passing peo- 
ple of the past there is one by no means 
forgotten or overlooked; though not her- 
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self a poet, the widow of ** Barry Cornwall” 
and the mother of Adelaide Anne Proe 
ter, deserves and receives honorable dis 
tinction in the London cireles where she 
has so long been known-—--a delightful old 
lady, wonderfully vigorous in mind 

Of one well-known group of London 
poets there is an interesting thread of his 
tory which connects it, as well as the cor- 
responding school in art, with the early 
associations of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It 
was told me by his brother William, still 
living, and an official of Inland Reve 
nue at Somerset House, who was the edi 
tor of The Germ, the organ of the group, 


and has since become well known as an 
art critic, translator, and editor of poets; 
and I regret that only the latter part of the 
story can here find place. In 1857, Rosset 
ti, who had suggested to his friend Wood 
ward, the architect, a series of tempera 
paintings from the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur” as 
a fitting decoration for the new Oxford 
Union house, went to Oxford to carry out 
this scheme,and joined with him, in a labor 
of love, Burne-Jones (who had the year be 
fore sought Rossetti’s counsel in London 
in his hesitaney between the Church and 
art, and had sat watchfully in Rossetti’s 



























































































































































































































































820 HARPER’S 
studio), Arthur Hughes, Val Prinsep, and 
other young enthusiasts. At this time 
William Morris had from Marl- 
borough school up to Exeter College, and 
Swinburne from Eton to Balliol; the first 
was enlisted as a painter in the work, and 
one day, while Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
were busy 


come 


with their brushes, Swinburne 
came into the room and introduced him- 
self to them. The frescoes, alas! did not 
last, but the friendship did, and these 
three men started the new movement in 
poetry. Both William Morris and Swin- 
burne dedicated to Rossetti their early 
volumes. Years later Rossetti had as com- 
panions in the house which he took in 
1862 in Cheyne Row, Swinburne, George 
Meredith, and his brother: and in 1869 
William Morris and his family were co- 
dwellers with him at Kelmscott, on the 
upper Thames. 

Mr. Swinburne, leaving Oxford before 
taking his degree, sought Florence and 
the veteran Landor, and became the friend 
and disciple of that fine old poet, linking 
his name to the elder’s at last in that su- 
perb threnody which is one of the glories 
of English poetry. He was of aristocrat 
ic blood, this fiery young democratic poet, 
his maternal grandfather being the Eari 
of Ashburnham, while his father, Admiral 
Swinburne, was the son of doughty old 
Sir John Swinburne, who in turn was the 
son of a Jacobite Catholic exile natural- 
ized in France and married to a wife from 
the noble Polignac family. His early pub- 
lications, the two tragedies of 1861, attract- 
ed less attention than now, but the later 
Atalanta in Calydon was greatly ad- 
mired, and Chastelard much debated, and 
the next fruit of his luxuriant lyrical 
genius, Poems and Ballads (1866), raised 
a storm. William Rossetti came to the 
defence in a volume of appreciative crit- 
icism, and Swinburne himself replied to 
his eritics in Notes. Since then scarce- 
ly a year has passed without the produc- 
tion of some important work in impetuous 
The 
height of his passion for radicalism was 
reached with the wonderful Songs before 
Sunrise of 1871, glorifying republicanism 
and pantheism, which Mazzini declared a 
contribution to liberalism far above any 
possible service in Parliament, for which 
Swinburne at one time proposed to stand, 
with the certainty of a seat, as an ultra 
Liberal. 


and colorful verse or in fiery prose. 


He resided for many years, off 
and on, in his family mansion at Henley- 
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on-Thames, but for the past few years ha 
lived in retirement at Fulham, in thy 
house of his friend Theodore Watt, and it 
is said to be under his influence that th: 
once radical poet has become a strong 
conservative. The usual portrait of Swi: 

burne, the broad white brow and mass of 
red hair contrasting with the small low 
er face, gives the impression the poet is 
said to make personally on all who meet 
him, of a body ‘‘ overpossessed” by soul 
and his fluent, nervous, wonderful talk 
confirms the impression. He writes in 
with dash of pen as of 
and the wonderfully complex 
forms of rhythm and rhyme which he is 
able to use are mastered as with a magic 
wand. Now the old picture does not 
hold: the poet thought of as always a 
youth is a man of fifty; his nervous ec 

centricities have developed with the years; 
his hearing is defective and the luxuriant 
shock of hair is no more to be seen, and 
his song is more or less changed. But 
the poet's picture of him, the one by which 
he should be always known, is that one 
made of him by Rossetti in their youth 
and friendship, in which face and soul 
seem in unison and afire with the glow of 
the muse. 

William Morris has shown a curiously 
opposite development. The son of a city 
merchant, inheriting a fair property, edu 
cated in the orthodox English manner, he 
became first, as he described himself, ‘‘the 
idle singer of an empty day,” and is now 
one of the leading socialists and radicals 
of England. His first poems, including 
“The Defence of Guinevere,” were publish 
ed in 1858, when he was twenty-four; his 
createst work, the stories of The Earth 
ly Paradise, appeared from 1868 to 1870. 
Meanwhile, in 1863, he had begun as a busi 
ness (greatly assisted by Madox Brown, 
Dante Rossetti, and Burne-Jones) the art 
industries of glass-staining and decoration 
generally, which have developed to consid 
erable proportions, with a shop in Oxford 
Street and a factory in the pure air of Mer 
ton, a suburb of London, not far from his 
residence at Hammersmith. As a writer 
of exquisitely beautiful narrative verse 
drawn from many treasure-houses of old 
lore, he has become a careful student of the 
literature of many tongues, translating in 
collaboration much Icelandic literature, 
retelling the story of the Nibelungen, 
making an English version of the Aneid, 
and now redoing Homer into English of 


the same way 
tongue 
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a purposely archaic form, on the theory 

that Homer’s tongue was to the classic 

Greeks what the pre-Elizabethan English 

‘s to us. Mr. Morris is a striking and 

nteresting-looking man, of whom it is 
iid that all his portraits make pictures. 
His heart and pen are now chiefly enlisted 
n the socialist cause, and most of his re 

cent writing has appeared in The Common 

weal, the socialist weekly paper of which he 

is co publisher and editor, In 

this has appeared a most charm 

The Dream of 

John Ball,” picturing in quaint 

English, which suggests the old 


ing prose work, ‘' 


en time of its subject, the village 
life of England in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and the 
aspirations in which he finds the 
motive for the revolt headed by 
Jack Cade. In it 
publishing also a serial or occa 


he has been 
sional poem, ‘*The Pilgrims of 
Hope,” which is a socialist com 
ment on the significant features 
of modern life, and much general 
matter. For the of 
week he is busy in the practical 
and often personal work of his 


most the 


factory, making designs, testing 

dyes, planning and criticising, 

and his literary productivity is 

due to the habit of devoting Sat 

yrday and Sunday, as off days, 

to poetry. This plan is now 

somewhat interfered with by his 

devotion to socialist propagan- 

dism, as on most Sunday even- 

ings he may be heard address- 

ing a socialist meeting in one or 

another part of London. It is 

strange now to note all through his early 

verse, which is the poetry of Rest, the 

protest against the spirit of Reform which 

was even then, it may be, battling within 

him, 

“Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ?” 


But the key to his development and to 
his present thought may be found in a 
thoughtful little essay on The Aims of 
Art, which he has published from his 
newspaper office. 

W hen the chorus of praise for Rossetti’s 
lirst volume was at its full, there appeared 
in the Contemporary Review for October, 
1871, over the signature of Thomas Mait 
land, a stinging attack upon Rossetti and 
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Swinburne, under the title of ‘‘The Flesh 
ly School of Poetry.” It aroused wide 
attention and bitter resentment. The 
writer described himself as a poet who 


‘came froma remote retreat in the High 
lands to this great centre of life whieh 
men have named London”; he proved to 
be Robert Buchanan, a fellow-poet, who 


had come up to London from Glasgow 
some years before in company with David 


EARL LYTTON 


e Lond Stere 


Gray, of pathetic memory. Rossetti an 
swered in a retort entitled ‘‘ The Stealthy 
School of Criticism,” and the feud raged 
hotly for years, although Buchanan ulti 
mately made token of amity in a preface 
to one of his volumes. This episode tend 
ed to separate Buchanan from his fellow 
craftsmen, who had, indeed, no great sym 
pathy with his peculiarly Celtic mind, 
in which a vague and dreamy transcen 
dentalism was curiously blended with in 
cisive critical and _ satirical 
strong reformatory tendencies. He is ae 
cordingly little seen in. London literary 


power and 


circles, though some years ago he gave 
there a course of public readings from his 
poetry, and though he still lives within 
easy reach, at Southend, on the lower 
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JEAN INGELOW, 


gray I tt and I I 


Thames \ 


cated at the High-School and University 


thorough Seotehman, edu 


of Glasgow, yet with strong feeling for 
the tile of the great city he showed in his 
early poetry both sides of himself— wid 
appreciation of nature and humble life 


not unlike Wordsworth’s, in his Jdyls and 


Legends of aS ‘oteh country side, and re 
lentless realism in his later London Po 
ems. The height of his mysticism was 
reached in his Ossianic Book of Orm,a 


weird treatment of the problem of evil, 
which nevertheless contains in its prel 
udes and certain episodes the 
most poetic and lofty passages in English 


poetry In 


some of 


his forty-seven years he has 


been prolific in many fields, and his ver 
satility has perhaps obscured his real po 
etic gift. His restless dissatisfaction with 
the present and its wrongs has been shown 
in his long poems on contemporary his 
tory, such Fallen, his euri 
Abe and his 
more in the half 
dozen novels he has published since 1876, 


God and the Man 
remarkable. Of late years his ambition 


as Napoleon 
ous satire on Mormonism, St 
Seve nr 


Wives, and still 


of which is the most 
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has been in the direction 6 


drama, and several play 
and adaptations by h 
have successfully held Ul 


Stage. 

In 1871 the London worl 
was called upon to weleom 
“A New Writer,” as le 
called himself on the tit 
page of of Two 
Worlds, of which a second 
volume appeared in 1874 
and a third and last in 187) 


Songs 


This work was followed by 


The Epic of Hades. and 
later by The Ode of Lift 
both ‘‘by the author of 
Songs of Two Worlds 


Their lofty themes and hig 
quality searcel y suggvester 
wide popularity, 
have 


yet thie 
passed to a 

eleventh and the Epic to a 
twentieth edition. W hen 
these and other poems wer 


Songs 


gathered ‘into a_ collected 
edition the New Write 
printed his name as Lewis 
Morris. He is 
of the other poet of this 
name, though of like ag 


ho reiative 


and contemporary with h 
at Oxford: it is the laureate who is his 
master and friend among the poets. Lewis 
Morris is a Welshman among Welshmen 
born at Carmarthen and living at Pen, 
bryn House, close by, when not in Lot 
But political activity 
him much in the metropolis, where his 
large, burly figure, a good six feet high, and 


don his 


keeps 


full, blond face, are frequently to be seen 
though rather in political than in literary 
circles 


He is a member of the Reform 
Club, of ] 


Political 
has been vice-chairman, and he has onc 
or twice stood for Parliament as a stanch 
Liberal, with an ambition likely to have 
ultimate gratification, since he especially 
represents his people. 
inent in the movement in 
Wales, and honored with the 
chairmanship of the National Eisteddfod 
Association, and he 


whose Committee he 


He has been prom 

educational 
has been 
is always a distin 
guished figure at the annual gatherings 
of Welsh bards, at which this race shows 
its persistent devotion to song as a part ol 
national life. His crowning achievement 
as a bard was his Jubilee Ode of last year 
sung to the music of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
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in presence of the Queen. 
The Welsh people could 
scarcely have a better rep 
resentative at the literary 
court of London. 

Sir Edwin Arnold—for he 
vas knighted early in the 
present year—the interpret 
er of The Light of Asia 
to the English - speaking 
vorld, is not often to be 


























seen in general circles in 
London, but may be found 
almost any day in his sane- 
tum as editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, busy enough, 
with his working cap on, in 
he administration of that 
ereat daily. The two Ar 
nold families are not rela- 
tives, Edwin and Arthur 
\rnold being sons of a 
Sussex country gentleman, 
Matthew and Thomas Ar 
nold sons of the great 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby. 
Edwin Arnold, born in 1832, 
ind educated first at Roch 
ester and at King’s College, 
London, made an _ early 
mark as a poet by taking 
the Newdigate prize at Ox- 
ford in 1852 with his poem on ‘The 





‘east of Belshazzar.” Becoming a teach 







he was made president of the govern 
nent Sanserit college in India, and his 
service there, continuing through 1861, 
gave bent to his literary work. In that 
vear he became one of the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph, and it was through him 
that the expeditions of George Smith to 
\ssyria and of Stanley to Africa were ar 
ranged, He has: been a voluminous 











vriter on many subjects, writing original 
poetry, translating and editing from the 
Sanserit and the Greek, treating Indian 
istory and education in India; but it was 
it until 1879 that he made his real mark 

n literature with that wonderful poem, 
lhe Light of Asia, which, first recognized 
America, has run through twenty edi 
tions, and incidentally has obtained ac- 
knowledgment in the East in the form 
ff the decoration of the White Elephant 
for its author from the King of Siam. He 
as always avoided personal publicity, 
other than on the title-page of his books, 
in the belief that the conductor of a great 
journal ought not to have individual re- 
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CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 


Fr a picture by Dante Gabriel Rosse 


lations with the public. and few men of 
his eminence are less known in literary 
or in general society. Mrs. Arnold, it is 
pleasant to note, was an American lady, a 
erandniece of William Ellery Channing. 

The poet who made his reputation as 
‘“Owen Meredith,” with his parlor drama 
of Lucile, in 1860, again became a fre 
quenter of London, after the long and 
honorable diplomatic career upon which 
he entered, when not yet eighteen, nearly 
forty years ago, and which culminated 
in his service under the Disraeli adminis 
tration of 1876 to 1880 as Viceroy of India 

the highest preferment, except that of 
Premier, possible toan Englishman. That 
career has indeed been as picturesque as 
the imagination of his novelist father 
could have conceived, and the title of 
Baron Lytton, to which Robert Bulwer 
succeeded on the first Lord Lytton’s death 
in 1873, was raised in 1880 to that of 
Earl of Lytton and Viscount Knebworth. 
Though up to the time of his resignation 
of the Viceroyship he had been almost 
continuously in the diplomatic service 
abroad, and though he is known chiefly 
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through Lucile, he has published several 
later volumes of poetry —Fables in Song, 
Glenaveril, After Paradise—and has been 
also the editor of his father’s political 
works and his biographer. His mature 
ambition is said to be in literature rather 





MATTHEW AKNOLD, 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York- 


than for further distinction in state-craft, 
though his appointment as ambassador to 
France again calls him to diplomacy. 
He used now and then to be seen at the 
London clubs, his distinguished manner 
and somewhat Oriental appearance easi- 
ly attracting attention, but his residence 
proper when in his own country is his fine 
country-seat of Knebworth, in Herts. 
There is a group of writers whose first 
reputation was made in lighter verse, 
though most of them have since shown 
wide capabilities as critics and littérateurs 
in general, who have been so fully treat- 
ed in Mr. Stedman’s pleasant paper on 
‘*Some London Poets,” in this Magazine 
for May, 1882, as to leave little to say here. 
The avant-coureur of this school, who 
wrote vers de société when most of these 
men were in pinafores, is Mr. Frederick 
Locker, known, since his marriage with 


the daughter of the late Sir Curtis Lamp 
son and their succession to certain estates 
as Mr. Locker-Lampson. Nearly a gene) 
ation ago his pleasant and piquant verses 
were a feature of the magazines, befor 
their collection as London Lyrics; he w 
also a Times reviewer. anc 
edited the Lyra Elegantia 
rum. His grandfather, a 
captain in the Royal Navy 
and his father, an F.R.S., 
were both connected wit] 
Greenwich Hospital, the na 
val retreat, and he fell nat 
urally into a position in thi 
Admiralty as précis writer 
One feels that the write 
of his verses should remain 
a youth, and indeed Father 
Time has touched him light 
ly, graying his hair, as_ be 
comes a man of sixty-seven 
but leaving him still spright 
ly and delightful. He is 
much at the Athenzum Club, 
and has the pleasant repute of 
being one of the most charm 
ing of hosts in his own house 
where he can show a fine 
collection of drawings by the 
old masters and a choice |i 
brary of Elizabethan rarities 
Austin Dobson and Ed 
mund Gosse have also found 
their avocation in the civi 
service, while pursuing their 
vocation of poets outside 
their official hours, Mr. Dob 
son holding an important statistical posi 
tion under the Board of Trade, and his 
friend and fellow-poet acting as translator 
to the same body. During the day one 
finds Mr. Dobson in his comfortable work 
ing-room in Whitehall, reached through 
the labyrinthine passages of what was 
once the ‘* below-stairs” of the old-fash 
ioned gentleman’s mansion in which the 
Board of Trade now resides; occasional] 
he visits the Savile, or is to be met at a 
pleasant ‘‘ little dinner”; but for the most 
part he escapes directly to his suburban 
home at Ealing, and delights in the with 
drawn life of the careful scholar and poet 
of pleasant conceits. A heavily built man, 
of serious face and dark complexion, one 
would not at first take him to be a poet 
of lighter verse, until his winning man 
ner, quick look of the eye, and pleasant 
speech show somewhat of the inward 
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vyace. Mr. Dobson is Plymouth born, with 

me French blood in his veins, within a 
yuple of years of fifty; his father was 

civil engineer, and it was by a happy 

ance only that he escaped the absorb 
¢ toil of that profession, and entered the 
mparative leisure of the civil service. 
He began his literary career when An 
ony Trollope started St. Paul's; and to 

S literary godfather his first volume of 
Vignettes in Rhyme (soon followed by 
Proverbs in Porcelain) was dedicated. 
Mr. Dobson’s pen is as facile as it is graee- 

il, and his fine scholarship and careful- 
ess of research have made him not only a 
suecessful eritical biographer (of Hogarth, 
Fielding, Steele, and Bew- 
ck), but much sought for 
the introduction or editing 
of last century books. as 
the Highteenth Century 
Kssays. 

Mr. Gosse, his colleague, 
is a somewhat younger 
man, still within forty; 
and his slight figure, blond 
face, and soft voice, plea- 
santly familiar now to 
many American attend- 
ants on his lectures, make 
him seem even younger 
than he is. The son of 
P. H. Gosse, F.R.S., the 
naturalist, of the ascetic 
sect of Plymouth Breth- 
ren, Gosse passed in his 
youth through peculiar re- 
ligious experiences; these 
could not, however, repress 
the graceful literary gift 
which shone in his first 
book, published in 1870, in 
association with his poet 
friend John Arthur Blai- 
kie, and still more in On 
Viol and Flute. He was 
at first an assistant in the 
British Museum, but trav- 
elled much in+the north 
of Europe, on leave of 
absence, to increase his knowledge of 
languages, and thus prepared himself 
for his present official position and for 
iis literary work. His home in Maida 
Vale, near Browning’s former house, over- 
ooks Paddington Island and the most 
picturesque portion of Regent’s Canal, 
and here, with his charming wife, a sister 
ff Mrs. Alma-Tadema, he is a recognized 
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host of the younger literary men. In 
the twenty years of his literary career his 
pen has kept wonderfully busy—in lyr 
ics, dramas, and that pleasant Masque of 
Painters which the artists of the Royal 
Institute performed in May of 1885; in stud- 
ies of Northern literature and of the his 
tory of English poetry; as biographer and 
editor of Gray; and on the lectures which 
he delivers at Cambridge as Clark Lectur 
er on English literature, in succession to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. To Dobson and Gosse 
we are chiefly indebted for those success 
ful experiments in adapting French forms 
of verse which have shown us how facile 
as well as grand is our English speech. 





LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Sir Theodore Martin, who won hisK.C.B. 
as the biographer of the Prince Consort, 
is now so much associated with this work 
that his career as a poet is apt to be over 
looked. He is but a few years the junior 
of Tennyson and Browning, and his first 
fame was made long ago in Fraser's as 
the author, in conjunction with Professor 
Aytoun, of the jovial Bon Gaultier Bal- 
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lads A shrewd Seotch so 
hicitor, he came to London 
from Edinburgh forty years 
ago, and easily made him 

] f 


self one ol 


‘the leading Par 
liamentary agents, a useful 
class of able men, who in 
England take the place of 
legal counsel in the prepa 
ration and handling of what 
are there known as private 
bills—a function in no wise 
that of the American ‘* lob 
byist,”’ as is sometimes in 
ferred As a translator of 
Horace, Catullus, Dante, and 
Goethe he has made his 
mark, and the use of his 
version of ‘King René’s 
Daughter” in a stage adap 
tation in which Miss Helen 
Faucit took the leading part 
won him something more 
than fame Miss Faucit is 
now Lady Martin, and Lady 
Martin’s is one of the names 
most pleasantly mentioned 
in all pleasant circles. It 
was while preparing a life 
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of his co-poet Aytoun that Mr 
Martin was selected by the Quee: 
to write her husband’s life. 

Mr. Andrew Lang's name a 
ways suggests itself with that o 
Dobson and Gosse, though, jom 
nalist and littérateur by profes 
sion, poetry is with him a by 
path of literary work. UWnlik« 
the others, he is distinctively 
university man, with the ‘‘ Ox 
ford manner,” though apart 
from that his tall, slender figure 
keen and sharply cut face, wit] 
dash of hair prematurely gray 
for a man of forty-four, an 
quick, nervous way, make him 
seem much like an Americar 
tvpe. His morning hours ar 
given to scholarly work in his 
Kensington study, such as has 
produced his prose translations 
of Homer and of Theocritus, and 
his authoritative works on Cus 
tom and Myth, and Myth, Ritu 
al, and Religion. After that he 
strolls cityward, looking in at 
the Athenweum or Savile Club 





JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


From a photograph. 














ind seeming then entirely a man of lei 
sure, though before the afternoon is over. 
mn the way or in the Daily News office, 
e will have managed to dash off one of 
those clever and sparkling editorials, full 





f quotations and references supplied by 
s overflowing memory, which every 










eader of that journal recognizes as 
Lang's. His range and versatility have 
even extended to the writing of a sensa 
onal novel, The Mask of 
Cain, which his friends 
scarcely know whether to 
take as mild satire or a seri 
ous coup de main—and per 
iaps he could not inform 












iem himself. Lang is one 
of the men from whom every 
me expects stronger work 
than he has yet done, though 
n comparative mythology 

e already holds one of the 
foremost positions. 

The ‘‘tuneful choir” of 
London includes many other 
poets, quite bevond the pos- 
sibilities of this brief sur 
vey: Alfred Austin, known 
ilso as editor of the Nation 


al Review, once a Roman 








Catholic, but now departed 
from that faith, author of 
The Human Tragedy and 
Rome or Death: Gerald 


Massey, the silk- weaving 






“oy, Who with Kingsley and 
Ma irice became one of the 






Christian socialists of a ven 
eration ago, and edueated 


mself to be one of the 











Atheneum reviewers, now a 

promoter of socialistic and 

spiritualistie propaganda ; 
Coventry Patmore, whose ** Angel in the 
House” was one of the most noted poems 
of its day; William Allingham, whose 
ily charming lyries make him seem a 
poet of a by-gone century, the friend of 
Rossetti and of all the poets, and last of 
ill, the companion of the dying Carlyle: 
Dr. Westland Marston, of old one of the 
noted hosts of literary circles in London, 
poet and dramatist, who was also the 
father of the blind poet Philip Bourke 
\q Marston—-‘* Philip, my King”; William 
Sharp, with his fine sense of nature, who 









has developed almost a new form of Eng- 





lish verse in his eight-line ‘‘ Transcripts 
from Nature”: Cosmo Monkhouse, one of 
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the group with Dobson and Gosse—and 
other newer voices uprising to fame 
Some who write poetry are rather to be 
classified with the novelists, and will be 
spoken of in a paper upon the novel 
writers, and indeed most of the novelists 
write more or less poetry. 

But the women poets should not be al 
together overlooked, though there be now 
no Mrs. Browning among them. Chris 





FREDERICK MAX MULLEI 


Alexander Bassa 


tina Rossetti’s deeply spiritual poems are 
known even more widely than those of her 
more famous brother, Dante Gabriel Ros 
setti. She still lives in London, an inva 
lid and reeluse, with that same sad, sweet 
face of the religieuse which her brother 
had so often delighted to paint, pre ducing 

hymns and spiritual songs” as the spirit 
moves her. Her first known poems are 
those of the Goblin Market volume, of a 
weird mysticism and singular sweetness ; 
but her brother William has, among other 
treasures in which his house in London is 
rich, a plain little book, privately print 
ed on their grandfather's press, and very 
likely set in type by his own hands, con- 
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taining poems which this remarkable child 
had pre nduced from the age of thirteen up 


to sixteen Her latest poems are to be 


found in the setting of her recent year- 





SIDNEY COLVIN. 


From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer, London 


book of devotion, Time Flies. Besides Miss 
Rossetti, the most notable women poets are 
Jean Ingelow and Augusta Webster. The 
former comes rightly by her Lincolnshire 
subjects, for she was born in old Boston, in 
that county; but in later years she has 
spent much of her time in Kensington, 
though her strong, sensible, womanly face 
is not much seen in literary circles. At 
the Kensington home she gives what she 
calls her ‘‘copyright dinners’’—because 
they are paid for from the proceeds of her 
books—at which she gathers poor people, 
old and young, to share her pleasant boun- 
ty. She is now in the later fifties, and be- 
tween poems, novels, and charming chil- 
dren's books has done quite her share of 
work since her first and now forgotten 
novel of 1851, Allertonand Dreux. Mrs. 
Webster, a daughter of Admiral Davies, 


has done very strong dramatic work in yx 
etry, as well as contributed much on house 
hold subjects to the press; she has been 
an active member of the London Sehoo 
Board, and is a_ vigorous 
woman suffragist. Miss A 
Mary F. Robinson has writte; 
charming bits of verse. as wit 
ness An Italian Garden. and 
her work in Greek has dons 
much credit to Universit) 


College, London, where shi 
studied for some years, as we! 
as to herself; she is the author 
also of two of the biographies 
of ‘‘ Eminent Women,” and of 
a novel, Arden, in which last 
line of work she is emulated 
by her younger sister, Frances 
Mabel Robinson, who is the 
author of Mr. Butler's Ward 
and Disenchantment. 


Matthew Arnold would of 
course be named early among 
the poets, where he is ranked 
by many next after Tennyson 
and Browning, but that he is 
regarded rather as foremost 
of the class of littératewrs 
proper, essayists and critics 
He does not live in London 
but at Cobham, some distance 
south, yet he is almost as 
much about London as _ its 
residents, and the apostle of 
‘sweetness’ and light” lias 

been always one of the most 

popular of the men in lis 
own set. His tall figure and marked fac« 
make him a very noticeable man even to 
those who do not recognize him as Matthew 
Arnold. Among English literary men he 
is peculiarly the representative of intellect, 
even his poems being the product of high 
thinking rather than of poetic emotion 
He justified himself as the eldest son of 
the great Arnold of Rugby by taking the 
Newdigate prize at Oxford with his poem 
on ‘‘Cromwell,” and for ten years was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. He be 
gan his career as private secretary to tli 
late Lord Lansdowne, leaving that post 
on his marriage in 1851, for a government 
position as Inspector of Education—a place 
which he held for thirty-five years, and 
which gave opportunity for his valuable 
studies of education in France and Ger 
many. He is now sixty-five, and has felt 
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himself justified in retiring from active 
»vernment employ on the considerable 
ension which his long service had earn 
ed How welcomed in America, 
attendants 
the 
now 


he was 


nt on his lectures can 


ur witness; marriage of a daugh 


strengthened his in- 


Matthew Arnold 
e poet has almost disappeared from view 


has 
‘est in this country. 


nere 


these later years because of the greater 
Matthew Arnold 

e critic. the author of Culture and An 
archy, Literature and Dogma,and Liter 


olume of the work of 


ature and Science ; but the little early vol 
umes of poetry by the then unknown ** A.” 
are to-day among the most sought for trea- 
sures of the ‘‘collector,” and many dev 


otees of intellectual verse wish that the 


poet might again be heard. 
~ In the same class of crities and littéra 
teurs belong a number of English writ 
ers, scholars, and bookish men who are 
the historians of literature, 
or who write chiefly about 
other writers. 
these Mr. Leslie 

though his first 


ork, The Play grounds of 
Hurope, came not from the 


and 


Oks 
\mong IS 


stepnen, 


cit 


the lover of nature, who to 


votee of books, but from 
this day delights in moun 
tain - climbing the 
\lps. He was an Eton boy 
and Cambridge scholar, bro 
ther of Mr. Justice Stephen, 
Kensington fifty 
who, after 

tutor at 
Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1864 to lead 
‘the literary life’ in Lon 
He married Thack- 
younger daughter, 
who too early followed her 
father to the grave, and for 
years (1871-82) he 
t in the editorial chair of 
Cornhill, so long honored 
by Thackeray. This, 
ell as the Clark Lecture- 


among 


born in 
five 
if od 


Trinity 


ve 


ars ago, 


service as 


came back 


ion. 


eray’s 


several 


Sa 
as 


ship of English Literature 
which he 
ield for a year, he resigned 
himself that 
great undertaking, the Dictionary of Na- 
} 


it Cambridge, 


to devote to 


ional Biography, which now absorbs 
him. The author of Hours in a Library 
and the History of English Thought in 
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t has made his 


the 


mark ih 


Cent 


Eight enth uUry 


English literature, and his grave, 


Lie 


fine presence is too little seen in literary 
cir? les. 


Another Morley, 


has been almost withdrawn from literary 


. ’ 
of this elass, John 


work by pressure of Parliamentary and 
> } ‘ 
Born in Lancashire fifty 


to | 


political duties 
edi 


of 


editing 


vears since, he took naturally he 


torial chair, which he reached by way 


Oxford and Linecoln’s Inn, first 
the Lite rary ‘tc vette, afterward the Fort 
nightly Review, and with it | 
team for nearly three years the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and finally Maemillan’s Maga 
English Men of Letters” se 


1oO ible 


in ¢ 


zine ana the ** 
ries, meanwhile producing his Critical 
Miscellanies, his studies of Voltaire and 
other French writers, his lives of Burke 
and Cobden, and his work On Compro 
mise. The political ability shown in his 
writings led him into practical polities, 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


and as Irish Seeretary under the Glad 
stone administration and Mr. Gladstone’s 
right hand out of office, he is looked upon 
as the coming man among English Liber 
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als. As an editor, particularly inconnee- series of classics. George Saintsbury 
tion with the ** English Men of Letters,” he whose studies in and history of Fren 
gathered about him an interesting group literature, life and edition of Dryden, a 


oft erit 


ical writers, such as H. D. Traill,a many papers upon Elizabethan literatu 
versatile political writer, author also of have given him reputation, was an Oxfo 
The New Lucian, and James Cotter Mori- man who did good work as a teacher 
son, biographer of St. Bernard and of Ma- til, ten years or so ago, he determined 
dame de Maintenon, both of these writers be altogether a man of letters. Walt 


1 


London born and Oxford bred. Pater, the apostle of the Renaissance, ai 
Henry Morley, who has been since 1865 the author of Marius the Epicurean, is 
; Professor of English Language and Liter- somewhat older Oxford man, of peculiar 


scholastic turn of thoug 

and style, careful to such 

degree that his publisher ea: 
never be sure a manuscript 
will not be recalled until 

is safely in print, who with 
in a year or two past has 
taken up his’ permanent 
abode in London. Joh 

Addington Symonds, th: 
writer of that fine and 
wonderfully full history of 
The Renaissance in Italy 
in seven bulky volumes, is 
only seen in London i 
summer intervals, exile 


from the home-land ft] 
rest of the year by threats 
of consumption whieh dri 
him to Davos-Platz, in 
Grisons. From this work 
shop, as_ historian, criti: 
poet, he has sent home to 
England an extraordinat 
amount of scholarly and 
charming work, his Stud 
7es of the Greek Poets, for 
instance, and not yet fifty 
he has in fifteen years o 
half-health put men 





HERBERT SPENCER. more advantage to tli 
Sissies ‘bin? Sinaia Coan blush. His name is ten 
derly and_ affectionate! 
mentioned by many friends 
ature in University College, London,is no ina London never so full as not to miss | 
relative of the other; heisan olderman by presence. The latest comer in this 
ifteen years or more, of business-like and of literature proper, as its devotees call 
rather American face and manner, bornin is Mr. Augustine Birrell, a barrister « 
London, but educated partly in Germany, Lincoln’s Inn, somewhat past forty, who 
and as suecessively school-teacher, jour- pleasant and clever Obiter Dicta on bo 


ialist, general writer, and historian of and other things show an interesting 
English literature, he has accomplished action against the school of careful 
an enormous amount of work. Volume cal research, since the author makes it 

2000 of the Tauchnitz collection, with its . peculiar boast that he has never seen 
interesting review of English Literature inside of the British Museum. Oxfo 
in the Reign of Victoria, was his work, and Cambridge are, however, the natu 
and he is now editing both the ‘‘Universal seats of the scholar of research —su 

! Library” and ‘National Library,” cheap a man, for instance; as Professor M 
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Miiller, who, a German by birth, and son 
the poet Miiller, brought to the chair 


| 


§ Comparative Philology, which was 


ounded for him by the University of Ox 
ford, a catholic scholarship which has be 


me a part of the literary glory of his 


dopted country. 


Among English writers on art. John 
Ruskin stands supreme. He himself has 
ld in Preterita the curious story of his 
irly life—the son of a London wine-mer 
iant, worshipped as an infant prodigy, 
d educated in a remarkable fashion: 
ind others, from the points of view of 
riend and of critic, are to say more of 
im in this Magazine. He has not been 
such seen in London recently, though he 
ias still a house in its southern suburbs: 
most of his late years have been spent at 
his place of Brantwood, in the Lake re 
cvion, and the recurrence of his serious mal 
idy has oceasionally secluded him alto 
gether. Since, as a youth of twenty-four, 
ie set the art world aflame with that won 
derful first volume of Modern Painters, 
he has been of remarkable 
productivity, though always 
interrupting one work to 
egin another, till in these 
later years he keeps half a 
dozen books in the air, as a 
juggler tosses a perplexity 
of balls. It was in 1843 that 
the first, and not till 1860 
that the fifth and last, vol- 
ime of his greatest work 
saw the light, and mean- 
while The Seven Lamps, 
The Stones of Venice, and 
other books innumerable 
vere appearing, until now 
i Ruskin set is a library in 
itself, and costs in England 
vell toward a hundred 
pounds. He is a minute, 
ut, it is said, not always 
iccurate, observer; his lit- 
erary attitude is that of 
in art Pope; all the more 
pathetic, therefore, is the 
confession in his notes to 
Frondes  Agrestes — the 
retty book in which his 
friend, ‘‘a lady of Kent,” 
gathered with his sane- 
tion the most fruitful and 
beautiful bits from Mod- 
ern Painters—that some of 
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those words which were surest to him 
in his youth he sees now to be quite 
wrong. Those who see him now find a 
strange-appearing man, close upon sey 


enty, with a rather sad face, somewhat 


‘out of drawing a large, expressive 


mouth, and far-away eyes of light grayis 
blue, wonderfully charming when he wi 
and a fascinating though dictatorial ta 
er, identifiable always by a particular blue 
neckeloth, curiously associated with is 
personality in the eyes of his friends, the 
like of which he has worn from time im 
memorial. The fortune left him by his 
father was largely spent upon his St 
George’s Guild and its Museum at Shef 
field, and for other publie purposes, but 
his books, which he now sells through his 
own bookseller, at a price intended to re 
quire readers to know the worth of what 
they are purchasing, happily assure him 
a large and sufficing income for the rest 
of his days. 

Mr. Ruskin held for many years the 
Slade Professorship of Art at Oxford, and 
lived for part of the year there; his suc- 





JOHN TYNDALL, 


From a photograph from the St. James's Studio, London. 
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cessor in that chair, Hubert Herkomer, 
has so far written little, being busy enough 
with his versatile art work of brush, chis 


el, graver, etching tool, and hammer, and 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


tograph by Alexander Bassano, » ndon, 


in the development of his great art school 
north of London, where, however, he en 
riches literature as the editor of that 
unique monthly periodical The Palette, 
rich in all manner of original illustrafion, 
and witha fresh design of cover by the edi- 
tor every month, of which only one copy 
is printed The Slade 
chair at Cambridge was long filled by 
Professor Sidney 


on the type-writer. 


Colvin, who has since 
Londoner as the Keeper of 
Prints at the British Museum, where he 
has an official residence. 


become a 


As an art writ- 
er, apart from his early book on Children 
in Italian and English Design, his work 
has gone mostly into the periodicals; he 
has earned a creditable place in general 
literature by his books on Landor and on 
Keats; in appearance he fulfils the type 
of the cultured scholar and man of liter- 
ary elegance. Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
would be the name coming to most men’s 
tongues as that of the art writer to be 
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named next after Mr. Ruskin. A Tan 
cashire man, born something over fifty 
years ago, he has lived in Scotland 
France, and England, and has filled }, 
years with work of remarka 
ble range as well as of fins 
quality, showing in extrao: 
dinary degree the versatilit 
common to 
men. 


this 


group ol 
He has been a painter 
sketcher, and etcher all his 
life: he has written books on 
history, heraldry, poetry, art 
fiction, biography, sociology 


he was for some time the art 
critic of the Saturday R: 
view ; and in 1869 he started 
his art journal, The Portfo 
lio, which he has ever since 
edited. There are few mor 
charming books than his Un 
known River and Round my 
House, on one side, or The 
Intellectual Life,on another 
while the superb books on 
Etching, The Graphic Arts 
and Landscape, developed 
from his writings in The 
Portfolio, are works of art 
Mr. Hamer 
ton is now almost never in 
London, having taken up per 
manent residence in France, 
whence he edits The Port 
folio by letter. J. Comyns 
Carr, who was a successor of 
Mr. Hamerton as art critic for the Sat 
urday, later became the English editor of 
L’ Art, and is now editor of the English 
Illustrated, is much seen among’ tli 
younger literary set, and for some years 
his house in Blandford Square, presided 
over by a hostess who has done her part 
in letters as a writer of stories, shared 
with Mr. Gosse’s the honor of being so 
cial head-quarters for certain circles. Mr. 
Carr was until lately associated with Sir 
Coutts Lindsay in the direction of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and has represented as 
an art critic the esthetic school, made too 
famous by those .other art critics, Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Born a Londoner,a gradu 
ate of London University, and called to the 
bar from the Inner Temple, he soon brok« 
away from the trammels of law; he has 
written not only several art books, but two 
or three novels, and has done not a little for 
the stage, associating himself with Hardy 
in dramatizing Far from the Madding 


in every sense, 





Y 





Crowd, and with Conway in making a 
play from Called Back. Another jour 
nalist and art writer is T. Humphrey 
Ward, the art eritic of The Times, also a 
»leasant host for his fellow men of letters. 
in Oxford scholar, little past forty, editor 
yf that pleasant collection of The Eng- 
lish Poets, in which he had the help of so 
many of the ‘Savile men” that it was al 
most looked upon as emanating from that 
lub. His English Art in the Public 
Galleries of London is a sumptuous 
vork, and he has done valuable service in 
editing Men of the Reign and The Reign 
of Queen Victoria; he is not to be con- 
founded with Professor A. W. Ward, Vice- 
Chancellor of Victoria University, Man- 
chester, who has done ex- 
cellent work in somewhat 
similar fields. The veteran 
unong the art writers, S. C. 
Hall, born in the first year of 
the century, who founded 
the Art Journal in 1839, and 
remained its editor for more 
than forty years, is spending 
the last years of an honored 
life amid the scenes of his 
former activity—an activity 
best indicated by the fact that 
he and his wife have their 
names, one or both, on the 
title-pages of over three hun- 
dred volumes. 


Of the men of science who 
also belong to letters, Herbert 
Spencer, now that Darwin is 
gone, indisputably heads the 
list. 3ut for the last few 
years, being now a man of 
sixty-seven, he has given up 
London altogether for seclu- 
sion at Brighton or Bourne- 
mouth, nursing the flame of 
life by great care of himself 
and by separation from all 
possible excitement, that such 
years and strength as may be left him may 
be used to the utmost toward the comple- 
tion of that gigantic life-task which he set 
himself nearly thirty years ago. Therefore 
his strong and remarkable face, Seotch- 
seeming though he was born in Derby- 
shire, is little seen in these days even by 
his near friends, or by the small folks so 
much loved by the old bachelor who 
wrote in his Education the very best book 
on the training of children. It was in 
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1860, when he was forty years old, and 
had passed through practical scientific 
training as a civil engineer, and practical 
literary training as sub-editor of the Econ 
omist, and had written those earlier ar 
ticles and books in which. some years be 
fore Darwin's Origin of Species, he had 
outlined the doctrine of evolution, that 
he published the programme of his Sys 
tem of Synthetic Philosophy, the devel 
opment of which he carefully planned on 
just that scale of detail for which his prob 
able duration of life would give time 
There are few, if any. cases of so deliber 
ate a plan of battle for a life’s campaign 
His sociological work was to be based on 
a world-wide annotation of facts, gather 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Fr a photograph by Elliott and Fry, Lond 


ed for him, on plans laid down by him- 
self, by several capable scholars, and given 
to other investigators freely by the publi 
eation of the eight folios of his De scrip 
tive Sociology, discontinued only after 
an unrequited expenditure of nearly 
$20,000. The preliminary book of his 
system, First Principles, has already 
passed through six editions, and he has 
succeeded in completing the two volumes 


each of Biology and of Psychology, the 
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first of Sociology, and several portions of 
thesecond. All his life is subordinated to 
this work. Mr. Spencer's visit to America 


in 1882 


made his ace well KnOoOWn here, 
where, thanks to the late Professor You 
mans, his work had been so heartily and 
practically appreciated years ago as to 
Make POssibvie a co-operation of support 
without which it could scarcely have ad 
vanced to its present stage. 


John Tyndall, whose brilliant lectures 


in America in 1872 (the proceeds of which 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


From a photograph by Barraud, London. 


he funded for the encouragement of origi 
nal research) made his slight figure and 
thoughtful face still more widely known, 
is exactly a contemporary of Spencer, 
born in 1820 in Ireland; and his fellow 
student in Germany and co-worker, Thom- 
as Henry Huxley, born in a London sub- 
urb, and always a Londoner, is but five 
years younger. The latter was compelled 
by ill health to retire from the battle of life 

for he was always an aggressive fight- 
er—some years ago, and Professor Tyn- 


dall made a formal congé by resignine 
his lectureship at the Royal Institution 
where for years he had delighted lare, 
audiences by the brilliancy alike of h 
speech and his experiments, in 1887, whi 
his fellow-scientists gave their verdict 
‘well done” at a remarkable gatherin: 
in the form.of a complimentary dinne: 
Professor Huxley's busy life has been on 
of the most effective that a man ean live 
his force has been felt in almost every di 
rection of English progre SS: he has beer 
honored with the presiden 


of the Royal Society and 


with laurels from the sciei 
tific societies of all civilized 
countries. The works of 
these two men have dom 
more than any others to 
bring science before the peo 
ple in untechnical shape as 
a part of literature in the 
broad sense. 

Of the younger men who 
follow them the most nota 
ble are perhaps Sir John 
Lubbock and Professor Ray 
Lankester, the first-named 
already past fifty, though 
his brisk face and general 
alertness give the impression 
of a younger man, the sec 
ond just passing forty 
though his grave ways and 
straight-up brow give him, 
contrariwise, an older look, 
both of them very well 
known in London circles 
Sir John Lubbock leads three 
lives. His early hours ar 
these of a naturalist and 
scientific writer, and at h 
home near London one room 


iS 


is his observatory into the 

world of life, filled with 

carefully tended nests of 

ants, or whatever may bé 
the immediate subjects of investigation; 
he then comes to the City, and is through 
out the morning a keen and far-seeing 
banker, having succeeded to his father’s 
profession and firm, and as such he is 
the author of that boon to a million 
or so of Londoners, the quarterly bank 
holiday; as evening comes, he is in his 
place in Parliament as the member fo: 
the University of London, and is an abi 
statesman among statesmen. Nor is this 
all, for besides his remarkable books on 
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Prehistoric Man and oth- 
er more technical scientific 
subjects, he has found time 
to contribute to literature 
proper a pleasant series of 
papers, The Pleasures of 
Life. Professor Lankester 
has so far been known rath- 
er as a writer of scientific 
memoirs (to the extent of a 
indred and more), and as 
L reviewer on scientifie sub- 
jects in the literary journals, 
than for broader contribu- 
tions to letters, while to 
the publie he is somewhat 
famous for his successful 
prosecution of the medium 
Slade and other spiritual- 
istic eaposés. But his con- 
tributions to the Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica on sci- 
entifie subjects are consid- 
‘red among the most brill- 
iant monographs in _ that 
wonderful collection, and 
their separate publication 
will undoubtedly give him 
place as a general writer. 

Another scientific man 
well known in London so- 
cial and literary circles is 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, the astronomer, 
of the same generation with Lubbock, who 
when he is not chasing the sun around 
the world to ask it all sorts of questions 
when a total eclipse gives his instruments 
their chance, is to be found in his work- 
ing observatory at South Kensington. He 
is the editor of Natuze; his books have 
made the difficult subject of spectrum 
analysis to be ‘‘understanded of the peo- 
ple’; he has published a popular history 
of Star-gazing, Past and Present, and his 
solar researches will ultimately result in 
perhaps the most important single work 
on the sun. Once in a while he gives at 
his house a pleasant evening reception, 
where, in addition to the entertainments 
usual on such occasions, the wonders of 
science are made to do their part for the 
benefit of his guests. 

Francis Galton, the distinguished apos 
tle of heredity, is himself an example of 
his theory, being the grandson of Erasmus 
Darwin and cousin of Charles Darwin. 
Gradually winning his way as a doctor, Af- 
rican explorer, expert in meteorology, and 
scientific investigator, he has earned near- 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London. 


ly the highest honors of all the London 
scientific societies. Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, who during his residence in the Ma- 
lay Archipelago developed the theory of 
natural selection quite independently of 
Mr. Darwin, as was proved by an early 
précis put by a common friend into the 
hands of Professor Asa Gray, has of late 
years rather diverted his study from nat- 
ural to sociological topies, writing much 
on land nationalization and against vacci- 
nation. Mr. Galton and Mr. Wallace are of 
the same age, and but two years younger 
than Mr. Spencer. 


Of the three learned professions, law 
contributes most men to letters, outrival 
ling even the ‘‘ fourth estate” of journal 
ism, and it seems as though nearly half 
the English writing men had come from 
that direction. But law, being a jealous 
mistress, soon gives these divided disci 
ples their congé, and they become chiefly 
writers. English doctors seem rarely to 
write outside their profession ; the literary 
doctor par excellence is Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson, whose researches and helpful writ- 
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ings on practical physiology and health, 
and particularly his imaginary model city 
of Hygeia, have brought him into relation 
with the general public, and who is hon- 
orary medical adviser to the Roval Liter- 
ary Fund, the Newspaper Press Fund, and 
other literary organizations. Dr. Henry 
Maudsley’s important works on the mind 
give him high place in literature as well 
as in medicine. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
From a photograph by H. N. King, London. 


But the pulpit produces many books as 
well as sermons, mostly contributions to 
religious literature. remarkable 
pulpit orators, the two cardinals of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, both of them Oxford 
men who have gone over from the Church 
of England, have greatly influenced the 
life of England through their printed as 
well as through their spoken words. Car- 
dinal Newman, now well toward ninety, 


Those 


his fine face seamed with age, whose Apo- 
logia pro vita sua and whose famous 
hymns give him a permanent place in lit- 
erature, is little seen in London now, as he 
keeps closely to the school near Birming- 
ham which he founded thirty years ago, 
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and of which he is still the titular head; but 
Cardinal Manning's eighty years have nm 
yet withdrawn him from eager activity i 
London. In the pulpit, his spare figur 
and keen face seem all aglow with the fir 
of his words—perfectly simple words, b 
showing wonderful knowledge and mas 
tery of human nature. When he driv: 
home a sentence, he has an expressive hab 
it of clinching the rail of the pulpit wit 
both hands, throwing hin 
self back at arm’s-length as 
he throws his words for 
ward, which is as effectivy: 
as it is peculiar. Since his 
entrance into the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1851, h 
has published more than 
thirty volumes and pam 
phlets, beginning with Tl: 
Grounds of Faith, mostly 
in defence of the Church, 
and he has also been prom 
inent and efficient in the 
many movements for tem 
perance reform and the up 
lifting of the people in the 
metropolis. 
Of the Established clergy, 
Canon, now Archdeacon, 
Farrar has been mad 
known by his Life of Christ 
literally to millions, in place 
of the thousands who heard 
him as a favorite London 
preacher from his pulpit of 
St. Margaret’s. His 
work has a curious history 
it was originally a publish 
er’s enterprise, put in thi 
hands of another clergy 
man, who died or failed to 
carry forward the plan; the 
commission was then given to Dr. Farrar 
who, after journeying in the Holy Land 
to obtain true groundwork for his un 
dertaking, made a phenomenal success, 
which was almost repeated with that Life 
of St. Paul to which this first success led. 
Twelve editions of the Life of Christ were 
ealled for within,a year. 
have almost obscured by their greater 
glory his earlier literary work, which be 
gan with the Chancellor’s prize poem at 
Oxford on ‘* The Arctic Regions,” contin 
ued when he was assistant master at Har 
row under great Dr. Vaughan with thos¢ 
fine stories of school life, Eric, Julian 
Home, and St. Winifred’s, and has in 


creat 


These successes 
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cluded also a full score of works on phi- 
lology and religious books. Born at Bom- 
hav in 1831, educated at King’s, London, 
ind Trinity, Cambridge, for some years 
head-master of Marlborough, occupying 
many important places in the Church, his 
life has been singularly successful and 
productive, and his tour in America in 
1885 made his personality perhaps better 
known in that country than in England 
itself, outside of London. The head of the 
chapter in which Archdeacon Farrar is a 
canon, Dean Bradley, the favorite pupil 
of Dean Stanley, and destined to become 
his suecessor, has made his mark, outside 
church work, rather in education than in 
literature, having preceded Dr. Farrar as 
head-master of Marlborough, and 
promoted thence to the headship of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford; but he has pub 


been 


lished several books besides his Recollec- 
tions of Stanley, and his Lectures 

on the Book of Job, originally de- 

livered as sermons in Westmin- 

ster Abbey, have increased his 

literary reputation. — It 
esting to note that several of his 
daughters have successfully tak- 
en up the pen, Mrs. Woods hay 
ing called out high hopes by a 
noteworthy short 
in Temple Bar, and a younger 
daughter having printed some 
very charming poems, as well as 
edited, with a third sister, a hand- 
book for the Abbey. Stopford 
another distinguished 
London preacher of the best or- 
der, who continues the Establish- 
ed service at Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury, though his disbelief 
in the miracles caused him to se- 
cede from the Church of England, 
is the author of the Life of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, Theology in 
the English Poets,and the Primer 
of English Literature, as well as 
of many 
It is said of him and of Rev. 

H. R. Haweis that though they 

hold practically the same opin- 

ions, the one considered it his duty to 
go out from, the other to stay in, the Es- 
tablished Church. The latter is therefore 
the rector of St. James’s Church, in Mary 
lebone, instead of minister of a ‘‘ chapel” ; 
and here he attracts a large liberal con- 
gregation for the rich musical 
and strikingly forcible and poetic sermons 


is inter- 


recent story 


Bre ke, 


volumes of sermons. 


services 
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that should be expected from the author 
of Music and Morals and of Thoughts for 
the Times. 


a small, dark man, of excited manner 


His personality is very curious 


and vehement flow of words, just peeping 
out from his big pulpit and spluttering 
away with thoughts that demand and ob 
He 


house at 


tain the close attention of his hearers. 
now in Dante 
Chelsea, and there 


ings, strangely assorted. 


lives Rossetti’s 
gather- 
Canon Liddon, 
the leading preacher at St. Paul’s Catbe- 
dral, and by many considered the fore- 
most preacher of the Church of England, 
has written almost exclusively within the 


has notable 


theological field, his Bampton lectures on 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ being the 
But 
most of the great writers of the Establish 
Church le 
lost from London to their provincial sees. 


most widely known of his books. 


ed are soon mat bishops, and 


2. HAWEIS, 
Londor 


It is probable that all the works of all 
these aud many others of the writers of 
the Established Church, taken together, 
would not equal in circulation and pop 
ularity the writings of one man, whose 
books are searcely known in ‘'‘literary 
circles,” but reach everywhere the enor- 


mous *‘ middle-class” constituency of read- 
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ers which exists throughout the English- 
speaking world—that apostle of Dissent, 
Charles H. Spurgeon. His Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, on the south side of the 
Thames, holds the largest congregation 
of all London, attracted by his vigorous, 
rough-and-ready, dramatic preaching, and 
it is also the centre of enormous education- 
One of the most 
interesting of these features is Mrs. Spur 


al and missionary work, 


geon’s *‘ Book Fund,” which in ten years 
has supplied libraries aggregating over 
t clergymen of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s 
John Ploughmans Talks and Treasury 
of David have reached enormous editions, 


80,000 volumes to indigen 
various denominations. 


and he has printed nearly 2000 sermons, 
with a weekly circulation of 25,000 copies, 
making over thirty volumes of wide sale. 


Of the group of historians, Alexander 
William Kinglake, the brilliant author of 
EKothen, and the historian of the Crimean 
war, is the senior, being now seventy-sev- 
en years old. A few years ago he was one 
of the most brilliant figures in London 
society; but he has long been an invalid, 
works little, and is little seen; and The 
Invasion of the Crimea, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1863, has but just 
been completed, after more than twenty- 
This clear, brilliant, 
dramatic, and fascinating work—‘‘in the 
fullest sense, history’’—has been the single 


five years of work. 


aim of his mature life, but was preceded by 
a striking Parliamentary career, in which, 
as in the history, Louis Napoleon and his 
policy for France were always the point of 
attack. James Anthony Froude is not far 
behind Mr. Kinglake, being seventy; his 
dashing pen, a free lance from the begin 
ning, has not dulled or grown weary, and 
he is himself much to be seen about, the 
alert and agreeable man of the world, with 
a strong spice of cynicism flavoring his 
talk. His career at Oxford opened dramat- 
ically, and his pen turns naturally to the 
most dramatic, if not always the most real, 
point of view. The publication of his his- 
tory occupied fourteen years, from 1856 to 
1870; but meanwhile, as before and after, 
he was busy in many directions, as his 
Short Studies on Great Subjects attests, 
and his recent books, Oceana and The 
English in the West Indies, have not 
been among the least of his suecesses. As 
Carlyle’s friend and literary executor he 
threw an apple of discord into the literary 
world by the publication of the memoirs, 


almost rivalling in its results that of Paris 
Mr. Froude still lives and works at Sout 
Kensington, where, as also in the Athy 
nzum Club, he has for neighbor his eo 
historian W.E. H. Lecky. Mr. Lecky’s 
name, since his History of Rationalisin 
in Europe first attracted wide attention 
has been a synonym for wide researc 
and careful work, and his rather profes 
sional face and well-rounded head are now 
and then to be seen at the British Museum. 
as he is one of the few scholars who per 
sonally verify their own references there 
He was born near Dublin fifty years ago 
and should have plenty of time left to com 
plete his great History of England in th: 
Kighteenth Century by the issue of the 
lacking seventh volume. Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, for some time Professor of Mod 
ern History at King’s College, London, and 
a habitual student at the Museum, though 
his books have not so much attracted 
publie attention, is looked upon as one of 
the most authoritative of the historians of 
England. His work, originally publish 
ed in separately titled volumes, begins at 
about the close of Mr. Froude’s history, 
though in no other sense a continuation 
of it, and has now reached the period of 
the great civil war. During its progress 
he published, with the co-operation of Mr. 
J.B. Mullinger, a general Introduction to 
the Study of English History, which is an 
invaluable key to the literature of the sub 
ject. Mr. Gardiner, whose first wife was 
Edward Irving’s daughter, was for some 
years a minister of the Irvingite Church. 
James Gairdner, sometimes confounded 
with him, has been for forty years asso 
ciated with the Public Record Office, and 
has done most valuable work in editing 
several series of publications from the 
state papers and similar documents, as 
well as in such original work as his sey 
eral contributions to the ‘‘ Epochs of His 
tory” series, and his Studies in English 
History in collaboration with the late 
James Spedding. 

Parliamentary life absorbs many men 
who would otherwise become notable 
writers, Mr. Gladstone himself, whose pen 
of itself would have made him a great man, 
being en évidence, as well as Jolin Mor 
ley. Sir John Lubbock has, however, not 
permitted it to withdraw him from author- 
ship; nor has Professor James Bryce, the 
historian of The Holy Roman Empire. 
He is one of the ‘‘ north of Ireland Scotch 
men,’’ who present one of the best types 
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the English race, born fifty years ago 
| Belfast, his father a Scotch scholar and 
; mother a cultivated Irish woman. 
[is career has been one of great activity 
Ox 
rd made him Regius Professor of Civil 


travel, writing, and legislation ; 
and his name is identified with some 

the most important re- 

ms effected through Par 

He has travelled 

America, making 


yment. 
ich in 
uv friends here, and has 


y the past two or three 
urs been busy on a study 
our political institutions. 
M.P. busy 


(nother still ; 
literature is 


Mr. Justin 
MeCarthy, who would be 

issed as a novelist but for 
the distaneing success of his 
History of our Own Times. 
He is indeed historian, nov- 

st, Parliamentarian, jour- 

list, and of good rank in 
h calling—a beneficent- 
unostentatious, 
le-minded man, with just 


OKING, 


[rish 
brogue, mild mannered and 


. pleasant touch of 
who looks through 
a kindly 
iy upon all the world, and 
is had about 


renlat, 


7 : 
his spectacies 1n 


as wide an 
experience as any man in 
For years a resident in 
\merica, and one of the edi- 
tors of our Protestant reli- 
Ous weekly The Indepe i- 
dent, later a distinguished 
eader writer on the London 
Daily News, while at the 
same time one of the forlorn 
ope making so much hubbub of constant 
protest in Parliament—a man who from 
» thick of the fight could find time and 
serenity to write the curiously impartial 
History of our Own Times, as well as a 
novel or soa year and innumerable smal] 
productions, he is busy and productive 
ONLY 


one can be who has all his forces 


trained to command. He uses the 
pe-writer for most of his work, and even 
ctated one novel toa stenographer. The 
famous History of our Own Times 
Mr. 


leCarthy began it about 1876 as a history 


is itself an interesting history. 
radicalism since Brougham’s day, but 
om this the plan broadened into a gven- 
eral popular presentation of events since 
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the accession up to date To write the 
history of the present 1s the most ficult 
of tasks Mr. Met farthy S own acquaint 
ance with atfairs served him back to 1847; 
thence to 1837 much research was 


neces 
sary, and the very wealth of the material 


was an embarrassment The publisher 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


ander Bassa 


first 


alarmed lest the book should find no mar 


who at undertook the work became 


ket, and all the more because he feared 


Mr 


meating the book with his own not popular 


McCarthy would repel readers by per 


nationalist opinions The author prompt 


ly surrendered the contract. Another pub 


lisher was glad enough to take it up, but 


when on the publication of the second 


volume (out of four) the sale 


15.000 


ran up to 


copies, Marking the greatest pub 


lishing success in history since Macaulay, 


Mr. McCarthy, who had expected only a 


I 


the 
himself pleasantly surprised. 


fair sale among literary class, was 


In its four 
volume edition over 25,000 copies (100,000 
Its 


volumes) have been sold in England 
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W. E. H. LECKY. 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London. 


author has still other literary progeny to 
be proud of, for his son, Justin H. MeCar- 
thy, has won fair success in letters and in 
drama, and a place in Parliament. 

There is one historian, or biographer, 
whom it is difficult to classify, because 
he has made a place by himself. Dr. 
Samuel Smiles, the author of Self-Help 
and Character and Thrift and Duty, is a 
man who seems to have practised what he 
preaches, and is a very good exemplar of 
His ‘‘ smithy,” as 
he ealls his study, is at West Kensington, 
and here, at seventy-five, of which age his 
white hair and white beard tell tales, he 
still keeps at work hammering out books. 
He began at it fifty years ago. Born in 
John Knox’s town of Haddington, he start- 
ed as a surgeon at his native place, and 


those homely virtues. 


there published in 1838 a common-sense 
little book on Physical Education. His 
income was not large either from pills or 
pen; he bettered it somewhat by becoming 
a journalist and editor of the Leeds Times; 
but desiring more promising opportunity 
with his marriage, he found it in 1845 in the 
new work of railway organization as sec- 
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retary of a local railway, a 
terward merged in the Nort 
eastern system. Railw 
work engaged his work. 
hours till 1866, when he 
tired from the service of { 
Southeastern Railway « 
pension, and it led him 
his true vocation as a write: 
Meeting George Steph nso} 
he resolved to become | 
biographer, and as he visits 
places on railway business « 
in vacation times, he looked 
up earefully and persona 
all the local knowledge of th: 
boy andtheman. This Life, 
printed in 1857 by Mr. Mu 
ray, was his introduction to 
fame, five editions appearing 
within a year. During the 
free-trade agitation he had 
spoken much in the West 
Riding, and he had also be 
favorite lecturer at 
mechanics’ institutes ; these 
lectures he reworked into Se// 
Help, but they were rejected 
by several publishers, who de 
clared that during the war (in 
the Crimea) no one would read 
books. The success of the Lift 
*‘changed all that.” Over 20,000 copies 
of Self-Help, issued in 1859, were called 
for in the first year: 150,000 have been sold 
by the English publishers. It 
translated into seventeen languages, 
cluding Czech and Japanese; and in Italy 
alone the sale has reached 47,000 copies 
During his railway years his successiv: 
books, including the Lives of the Engi 
neers and the several industrial 
phies, were all the work of evening hours 
and this industry was continued till 1871, 
when astroke of paralysis gave him war! 
ing, and compelled him to take absolute 
rest for three years. He now works morn 
ings only, taking much exercise by walk 
ing, and plenty of sleep by night, induced 


come a 


has bee lh 


biogra 


by the reading of novels. From constant 
and wide reading he accumulates masses 
of material, which he gradually sorts un 
der subjects and into chapters, and | 

embarrassment now is of more wealth o! 
material than the years may give lh 

time to use. Dr. Smiles at home, with | 

north of England wife, is the picture o! 
the Scotchman, solid - headed, pleasant 
voiced, with a bit of the burr, hearty and 
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ndly and a little gruff in manner; for 
vacation he takes to travel on the Conti- 
ent, 
jals as have given us his Huguenot his- 


finding there, however, such mate 


ries. 


As one attempts even to catalogue the 
nglish writers now, or now and then, a 
art of London, names throng to the pen 
eyond possibilities of mention, many of 
iem household words in English-speak 

homes every where, as that of Thomas 
be other than 


Hughes, who will never 


‘Tom Brown” to generations of loving 
readers, though he is now enjoying the 
dignity of and of a 


county justiceship. 


years 
Some 
the 
literary firmament, W. 
H. Mallock, a of 
Froude, the brilliant young 


ot them are comets in 
as 
nephew 
Oxford man who took the 
Newdigate poetry prize in 
1871, flashed into fame with 
The New Republic, and still 
from England, France, or 
It uly 
ray 


oceasional 
critical satire to 
up the London 
or Laurence Oliphant, 


emits 
of 
wrighten 


an 


log; 
of a 
Ceylon, who has spent near- 
ly sixty years of life roving 
here and there, diplomat, 
explorer, social reformer, to- 
in Piceadilly, to-mor- 
row in any out-of-the-way 
corner of the earth. He has 


son chief -justice of 


day 


written a seore of books—of 


travel, 


fiction, social philos- 
ophy, and it is difficult to 
say what not. Phil 
son, born in India in 
wandered 
parts of the earth and into 


Robin- 
1849, 
into many 


Nas 
many paths of literature, 
from his Indian garden to 
Zoo, and 


and 


he London his 


keen observation re- 


markable sympathy with nature have kept 
his eyes open and his pen fresh despite the 


vear and tear of his work as censor of the 
Indian press, as war correspondent, and 
in the drudgery of general journalism. 


George Augustus Sala has made books 
vithout end, but has been always primari- 
ly a journalist. 
early fame as humorists, F. C. Burnand, 


with his Happy Thoughts, and W.S. Gil 


Two men who made an 
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Ballads, have retired 
re 


th his Bab 
from the making of 


bert, wi 
books into more 
munerative callings, the one as editor of 
Punch, the other as member of the well 
known firm of Gilbert and Sullivan, whose 
business is among the most successful of 
modern times. A satirist of doubtful na 
tionality was hidden fora while under the 
sobriquet of ** Max O’ Rell,” and it was some 
time before the author of John Bull and 
his Island was found to be the French 
master at Woolwich, M. Paul Blouét 
has since followed up the success of his 
But the 
pause, though names by 


Who 


books by success as a lecturer 


pen must Lhe 


SAMUEL SMILES. 
Freder Hollyer, 


a photograph by 


score are unmentioned; and there yet re- 
main the novelists, whose personality and 
literary methods demand treatment in a 
separate paper, which will follow. 

The taverns and coffee-houses of old 
London were the centres of their day for 
men of letters, from the Mermaid, 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson met, to the 


? 
last 


where 


Cock, which Pepys knew, and which 
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ed through Tennyson’s time till 


1885, 
when the effigy of that far 


sus bird cross- 
ed Fleet Street to the place where it now 
shines resplendent in a fresh panoply of 
gilt. Their suecessors, the modern clubs, 
are not so much as in former days literary 
centres, since London has become literal- 
ly somany centres in one. There is now 
no one club where one may find “‘all the 
wits,” as at Will's or Button’s. The Athe- 
nzeum Club, in its dignified building at 
Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, offers the 
blue ribbon of club distinction to men of 
letters and art and science, but except for 
the nine men whom its committee annual- 
ly elects for distinction in tiese pursuits, 
the siege of applicants requires twelve or 
fifteen years of waiting. Its library is 
one of the finest in London; here is Thack- 
eray’s favorite corner; there Macaulay 
used to work on his history. Other clubs 
near by, as the Reform, the United Uni- 
versities, the Oxford and Cambridge, in- 
clude each some literary men, but they are 
too few to give distinctive literary char- 
acter; and the Garrick Club, near Covent 
Garden—‘‘ the G., the little G., the dear- 
est place in the world,” as Thackeray said 
**the happy initiated” always called it—is 


W. H. MALLOCK 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London 
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more a centre for dramatic than for lite: 
ary people, though it has brought to th: 
house it occupied the year after Thackeray 
died many of its old possessions, interestin¢ 
for their association with famous writers 
The chief junior literary club is now thi 
Savile, at first modestly housed in Savilk 
Row, but since promoted to Piccadilly 
where it occupies Lord Rosebery’s for 
mer home, where one may find not a 
few of the elders and a great part of thi 
younger men of a well 
books and the periodical press. 


set known in 
The Say 
age Club, which occupies the ground-floor 
of Lancaster House, in the Savoy, look 
ing out on the little graveyard of the 
old Chapel Royal, is a jovial congrega 
tion, numbering many writers, though 
more especially those for the newspapers 
There are also many clubs which meet 
only for monthly or occasional dinners 
‘* THE Club,” founded by Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ate its centenary 
dinner in 1864, and still dines once a 
month at some inn; the Literary Society, 
which had the great Doctor as its guest, is 
nearly as old, and has its dinners at Wil 
lis’s Rooms, under the presidency of Lord 
Coleridge; and the Rabelais, dating only 
from 1880, of which Walter 

Besant and Walter H. Pol 

lock, editor of the Saturday 

Review, are the organizing 

spirits, gathers many literary 

men several times during tle 

season to do honor to ** The 

Master.” The club has but 

seventy or eighty members, 

but nearly all these are men 
distinguished in letters or in 

like fields, and the two dainty 
vhite-covered volumes of pri 

vately printed ‘‘Recreations, ” 

of which but a hundred copies 

were issued, are filled with 

delightful = ‘‘ unpublished” 

jeux Vesprit of the brightest 

men. And when Mr. Irving 

himself, for instance, calls to 

gether about his improvised 

round table on the stage of 

the Lyceum the clan of the 

Kinsmen, an international 

association of good fellows to 

whom England and America 

are as one country, privileged 

to invite each other to din 

ner, now in London and now 

in New York, a good many 
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of the writers look into each 
other’s eyes. 

When London men of let- 
ters dine all together, how- 
ever, it is at the annual din- 

er of the Royal Literary 
Fund, or to drink the ‘‘ lov- 
ng-cup” in the gorgeous 
‘Egyptian Hall” of the Man- 
sion-House. The annual din- 
ner of the Fund, held usually 
it Willis’s Rooms, once fa- 





















mous as Almack’'s, is for 
the purpose of raising funds 
for that charity, which dates 
back to 1773, when Benjamin 
Franklin had a hand in its 
beginnings. Since 1793 there 








has been a dinner every year 





inder the presidency of some 
distinguished man of letters 
or friend of literature 
among them the Prince Con- 
sort, the Prince of Wales, the 
King of the Belgians, Mr. 
Gladstone, Minister Lowell 
and the stewardship of 
others connected with letters 
and willing to pay a sub- 
scription of five guineas for 
the proffered honor. The 
society has disbursed over £100,000 to 











needy authors or their families, averaging 
forty or fifty grants a year, and on its 
committee and at its annual gatherings 
the most distinguished authors gladly do 
service to the poorer brethren of the guild. 

The many societies of London, with 
their weekly or monthly meetings and 
annual or oceasional high festivals, offer 
another gathering-place for men of let- 
ters. The Royal Society of Literature, 
with its high-sounding name, should 
stand, one would say, at the head, as does 
the Royal Academy in art and the Royal 
Society in science. But a difficult search 
discovers it only as a moribund organiza- 
tion, to which few known writers belong, 
and before which dry-as-dust papers are 
semi-oecasionally read, although its pub- 
lished volumes of Transactions atford a 
method of publication utilized by some of 
the best men, as Sir Charles Newton, for 
viving to the world important researches. 
[ts place is in a manner taken by the In- 
corporated Society of Authors, of which 
Lord Tennyson is the titular president, 
Sir Frederick Pollock the chairman of 
committee, and Mr. Walter Besant, its 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 
Fr a photograph by F tt and Fry, Lor 


first chairman, the moving spirit. This 
is really a trade guild of the craft, for 
practical purposes connected with author- 
ship in its business relations. It did 
much to promote the participation of 
England in the International Copyright 
Union; it has laid before the government 
a domestic copyright bill embodying im- 
portant reforms; it protects authors in 
relations with the less scrupulous publish- 
ers; and it has held several conferences of 
importance. This should not be confound- 
ed with the Copyright Association, which 
is an organization chiefly of publishers 
interested in copyright reform. The li- 
brarians have a Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, the council of which 
holds frequent meetings in London for 
the discussion of papers. The Statistical 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries 
have indirect relations to literary work; 
and the Society of Arts, with its hand 
some income of £10,000 or more and its 
fine house in the Adelphi neighborhood, 
though concerned chiefly in stimulating 
and rewarding applications of inventive 
art to ordinary life, earns the gratitude of 
men of letters for its work in rescuing 
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the houses of great men from oblivion by 
its well-known blue tablets. 

In one sense the literary centre of Lon- 
don is that fine and spacious Rotunda 
within the quadrangle of the British Mu- 
seum, where all the books of all the world 
The “open 
sesame” to this treasure-house is the green 


are to be had for the asking. 


‘*Reader’s Ticket,” which any one giving 
proper references may obtain gratis by 
simple application at the Principal Libra- 
The several libraries housed 
here under the general charge of the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, Mr. E. A. Bond, C.B., and 
3ullen, 
Keeper of the Printed Books, aggregate 
over 1,400,000 volumes 


rian’s office. 


the specific care of Mr. George 


the largest collec- 
tion in the world, save that at the National 
Library in Paris. 

The officials of the Museum area body 
of scholars, and in their off hours set an 
example of working and productive schol- 
arship to many a more leisurely man of 
The new Record Office, in 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, where the pre- 


cious Domesday Book is preserved, houses 


letters outside. 


perhaps more original documents of im- 
portance to the historian than the Museum 
itself, and English scholars depend largely 
upon such collections as those of the Athe- 
neum Club; of the London Library, a sub- 
scription library in St. James Square, of 
which Mr. Robert Harrison is librarian, and 
of which Mr. Carlyle was long president; 
of the London Institution in Finsbury 
Cireus, which includes also in its scope 
courses of literary and scientific lectures, 
The public, on 
the other hand, use chiefly the popular 
libraries, such Mudie’s, 
Smith’s, and the Grosvenor Gallery in 
Bond Street, which last organization in- 


or of similar institutions. 


subseription as 


cludes a lending library, club-room, and 
well now famous 
‘greenery-yallery” art gallery. Mudie’s 
central office is close by the British Mu- 


restaurants, as as its 


seum, and hence books radiate all over 
Mr. Mudie started the de- 
velopment of this great library system 
nearly half a century ago; it is now a 


the kingdom. 


limited liability company under his direc- 
tion, in which several of the leading pub- 
The central of- 
fice of W. H. Smith and Sons--the head 
of the firm being the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Conservative leader in 


lishers are stockholders. 


the House—is in the Strand; their railway 
book-stalls throughout the kingdom are 
distributing agencies for their library, and 
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they are also the American News Company 
of Great Britain. . 

Although the part played in letters an: 
in politics by the great quarterlies is no 
what it was in the days of the giants, yet 
the growth and multiplication of the px 
riodical press have given men of letters 
more and more opportunity of expressio1 
The veteran Quarterly of M@rray is edit 
ed by Dr. William Smith, a versatile vet 
eran of letters, known widely as the ed 
itor of the ‘Students’ Histories” and by 
other historical compilations. The West 
minster is still owned and edited, thoug) 
from Paris, by Dr. Chapman, Georg: 
Eliot’s early friend. Henry Reeve edits 
the Edinburgh, no longer a Scotch insti 
tution save in name, and Alfred Austin, 
the poet, the National Review. James 
Knowles continues to make the Nine 
teenth Century a forum where he gathers 
the notables to say their word on salient 
questions of the day, and those earlier 
compromises between the quarterly and 
the monthly magazines, the Contempo- 
rary, now edited by Perey William Bunt 
ing, a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, and the 
Fortnightly, edited by Frank Harris, who 
has earned his way to journalistic honors 
by most varied experiences the world over, 
At the head of several] 
of the monthlies are well-known writers 
James Payn has succeeded to the chair of 
the Cornhill, and J. Comyns Carr is the 
editor of the English Illustrated. The 
Gentlemen's is still edited by ‘‘ Sylvanus 
Urban,” but that nom de plume now coy 
ers a veiled identity within the publish 
ing house of Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
Longman’s is understood to be under tlie 
direct control of Charles J. Longman 
and the other new-comer, Murray's, is 
edited by Edward A. Arnold, a nephew of 
Matthew Arnold. The Saturday Review 
edited by Walter Herries Pollock, and the 
Spectator, edited by R. H. Hutton and 
James Townsend, are, in their quite dif 
ferent ways, of much interest in the lit 
erary situation. The distinetively boo 
papers, however, are the Atheneum, edit 
ed now, as for many years back, by No 
man McColl, and its younger rival, tli 
Academy, edited by James Cotton, whi 
are supplemented by the trade cataloguin: 
papers, the Publishers’ Circular and the 
Bookseller. 

The greatness of London is in no respect 
more strikingly illustrated than by the 
range of its literary activity. 


hold their own. 





CEMETERY OF 


A WINTER 


SIDI 


IN 


ABD-EL-RHAMAN. 
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Second Paper. 


BY F. A 


mosques 


of Algiers, before the 


‘ra 


French occupation, numbered over 


one hundred. There are now half a dozen, 
and these have undergone so many ‘‘ mod 
ern improvements” that they have lost a 
great deal of their original character. 

The French government has seen fit to 
replace nearly all the magnificent tiles— 
ancient Moorish and Persian—by many 
square yards in succession of the com- 
monest kind of blue and white modern 
tiles. A number of the old ones, however, 

ll remain in the walls of the mosque of 
Sidi Abd-el-Rhaman. 

This exquisite little mosque stands 
ibove a garden on the northern slope 

the town, overlooking the sea. <A 
very small cemetery with a few interest- 
ing marble tombstones is a quiet retreat 
where women stroll about in the sunlight 


sRIDGMAN 


and lean against the parapet, looking at 
the blue Mediterranean, the shadows of 
the eucalyptus, mulberry, and fig trees 
playing on their glittering silken haiks. 
Here there once stood an enormous ca- 
roubier (a kind of locust-tree), whose thick 
foliage and outstretched limbs covered the 
larger portion of the cemetery. This old 
friend exists no longer, and the glaring 
white tombs have lost their protector, but 
they still have surrounding them a num 
ber of fig-trees. The caroubier grows to 
enormous size; its branches are exceeding 
ly tortuous, and the leaves thick and ob 
long. We are told that the fruit, a sweet 
long brown pod like that of a bean, is the 
locust referred to in Scripture as being the 
food of St. John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. 
The 


marabout Sidi Abd-el-Rhaman is 
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interred in an inner chapel, by the side of 


the 
graves, and is 
profusely surrounded by flags and ban 


his teacher and predecessor; same 
khouba stands over their 


ners. The carved wood of the khouba. 


painted and gilded, is said to have been 
executed by 
The 
tions from the Koran sewed on in differ- 
The Arabs are fond of 
telling strangers that this little chapel con- 


a negro, a captive or slave. 
flags are ornamented with inscrip- 


ent colored silks. 


tains objects the total value of which is 


one million of franes—lamps, ostrich 


eggs, pieces of embroidery, and stuffs of 


silk and gold, as well as a number of gim- 


eracks, such as garden mirror balls of va- 
rious colors, all hanging from the ceiling. 
Over the (the small aleove which 
direction of Mecca, as the 
Muslim in prayer always turns his face 


mirhab 
indicates the 


toward the tomb of Mohammed) are hung 
several small pyramidal cakes of earth 
from the grave of the Prophet. 
Abd-el-Rhaman and his companion in 
ashes have slept under the venerated soil 
for about six hundred years, and devotees 
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continue to make pilgrimages to this shr 
to invoke assistance in settling their d 
putes, in curing their diseases, and in o 
taining wealth and happiness. Faith 
old saints such as these may still rema 
but of faith in the marabouts of to-day t! 
same cannot be said; for the more intel 
gent Arab will confess that this has be: 
shaken since they have allowed the Frene 
to take possession of his country and ma 
laws to annoy him, putting restrictior 
on his ways of living, registering deathis 
births, -and marriages, prohibiting rel 
gious processions, and imposing taxes. 

On certain days of the week the interior 
of the mosque—this delicious retreat from 
the outer world—is crowded with men and 
women. The whole assembly is a mass 
of white drapery and burnooses. Of thi 
women nothing is seen but their eyes, for 
they draw their haiks closely under the 
chin, carefully concealing their arms and 
hands. 

There seems always to be room for one 
more, and the new-comer glides in and 
finds a squatting: place, with shoes in hand, 


TOMB OF SIDI ABD-EL-RHAMAN. 
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WOMEN AT THE FOUNT 


the soles of which are put together in 
order that the profane dust of the street 
shall not desecrate the sacred precincts. 
rhe service consists in the reading of the 
Koran, and those assembled repeat certain 
passages with the thaleb (the scholar), who 
s generally in all mosques a very old man. 

At the tomb of the great marabout, wo 
men with their children and men come 
at all times of the day to pour out their 
grievances to the ever-sympathetie ear of 
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the sidi. 
quired a remarkable talent for dolorous 
intonations, and they seem to shed real 


The women especially have ac 


tears in their outbursts of sorrow on ente!- 
ing the sacred chapel; but when they meet 
other female friends, their weeping gives 
A cer 
the tomb 
with prayers in a given number of succes 
sive days are equivalent to a pilgrimage 
to Mecea. 


place to lively gossip and ¢hatting. 


tain number of circuits round 


I was much annoyed at times 
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WOMEN’S UPPER ROOM IN THE 


when I was interrupted in making studies 
in this charming chapel by pilgrims who 
undertook a thorough house-cleaning 
with the garments which they wore. A 
swarthy devotee from Morocco began one 
morning by a thorough dusting of the 
tombs and shaking of the flags, then a 
sweeping of the carpets and matting, ac- 
companying himself with an interminable 
recitation of verses from the Koran in a 
loud voice. Being persuaded that he in- 
tended that this pilgrimage should be a 
thorough equivalent for a trip to Mecca, 
that there was nothing left for 
me to do but to get my freshly painted 
canvas out of his way, shut my color-box, 
and leave the field to him. 

A jug containing water from the sacred 
well at the entrance always stood on the 
window-sill in the chapel, and the Arabs 
almost invariably took along draught after 
The lovely little minaret 
many of which 
rises above the 


[ saw 


their prayers. 

covered with ancient tiles 

represent birds flying* 
* The read 


mandment agai 


r will bethink him here of the com- 
nst making images of living things. 
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MOSQUE OF ABD-EL-RHAMAN. 


main entrance. 


An old cypress leans into 
the narrow passage leading to the en 


trance. Beggars throng the passages and 
steps; it is a sight worth seeing to wit 
ness the distribution of kouskous made 
to them on certain Fridays in December. 
The lame and blind of both sexes and of 
all ages have a general scramble for the 
basin containing the luxury, thrust what 
they can get into their mouths, scrape up 
the rest from the ground, dirt and all, and 
stow it away round their waist or in their 
greasy caps, and he who gets a piece of 
mutton or a bone is indeed lucky. 

The two largest mosques and those most 
frequented are near two boulevards, and 
overlook the harbor. The worshippers 
are of different sects, the ‘‘ Hanefi” and 
‘* Maleki,” and they occasionally squabb| 
and even fight; in fact they have gone so 


Sut the Muslim designer of tiles reconciles his ar 
tistic with his religious feelings by a curious device 
He draws the birds full of flight and life, but traces 
a line round the neck. Their throats are cut, ther 
fore they must be dead!—thus his conscience 
saved. 
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far as to cause the French soldiers to in- 
ervene. 

The ‘‘ Mosquée de la Pécherie” gives the 
Oriental character to the large Place du 
Gouvernement, in the centre of which 
stands an equestrian statue in bronze of 
he Duke of Orleans, cast out of the can- 
ion taken at the conquest of Algiers. It 
is not much to our purpose to give the 
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names of statue and designer; the inter- 
est here lies in the contrast of a Moorish 
monument with a modern European statue 
a contrast which marks distinctly the 
meeting of different nations so widely sep- 
arated in art, ideas, religion, and customs. 
A charming modern French writer, 
speaking of his impression of the Arabs, 
says, ‘‘ It is interesting to see them sitting 
with bare head in the sun, but it would 
be much more interesting if one could 
know what was going on in that head.” 
Everybody is to be seen promenading 
in the charming Place du Gouvernement, 
with its belt of trees. It is a kind of neu 
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tral ground which every one respects, and 
one can be entertained for days by simply 


studying the different types—Jews, rich 


and poor, sheiks and thalebs, whose tur 
bans and garments are kissed by the pass- 


ing Arabs, dealers in gimerack jewelry, 
daggers, cigar cases, fans, costumes, blank 
ets, carpets, brass articles, platters, ete. 
An occasional woman from El-Aghouat, 


AND KASBAH, 


with a child on her back, generally on a 
begging tour; young bootblacks by the 
dozen who will *‘ Cirer, mossou ?” (equiva- 
lent to ‘‘Shine ’em up, sir?’’), for one sou. 
If monsieur refuses, the young and viva 
cious leech will black his own face and 
“shine it up” with the hope of obtaining 
a recompense, while other companions at 
tract monsieur’s attention by turning som 
ersaults, hand-springs, walking across the 
boulevard on their hands, and similar ae 
complishments. 

On two sides of the square, carriages 
stand day and night, and the brisk little 
horses take one off sight-seeing or for a 
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drive in the suburbs at a good round 
pace. 

The Place is also the central starting- 
point of omnibuses and tramways, which 
are of the characteristic Southern build; 
that is, not very substantial, painted in 
bright colors, and covered with dust. The 
jingling bells and cracking whips, under 
a sparkling sun and the sharp-cut shad- 
ows of the plantain-trees, give wonderful 
animation to the scene. The omnibuses 
running to the Jardin d’Essai, St.-Eugéne, 
Pointe Peseade, Belcour, Frais Vallon, and 
other environs, bear amusing names in 
big letters, such as ‘‘ Gazelle,” *‘ 
d'Amour,” ete. 


Jerceau 


Arab women patronize the conveyances, 
and on Fridays they go in crowds to Bel- 
cour, where there is a cemetery and a 
neat little khouba frequented by the fair 
sex only on that day. A column in the 


COURT AND FOUNTAIN OF DJAMAA-EL-KEBIR. 


centre of the court supports trellises of 
grape-vine. Tombstones of marble and 
slate are numerous in the court as well 
At the head of 
each tomb is a slab of marble with one or 
two round holes in which flower-pots are 
set, or cups placed there that the birds 
may drink from them; the natives believe 
that these birds afterward fly away to 
heaven with a greeting from the soul re- 
posing beneath. 

The keeper of this khouba was old and 
blind; he passed his time in sweeping the 
carpets and matting, then resting and sing- 
ing to himself. He would use his hand- 
kerchief to dust the sacred tomb, wash it, 
and then dry it in the sun, holding it un- 
til it was dry. To satisfy my curiosity I 
sent a child to translate for me and ask 


as out in the cemetery. 
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if he was happy, or what he could desir 
He shook his head: ‘* No, I want nothing 
Tam never ennuyé, and Iam quite happy 
One day I witnessed here the burial o: 
a child. The young boy was laid in th, 
grave wrapped in a yard or two of white 
cotton; asmaller hole was dug at the bot 
tom of the grave, and served as a coffin 
being covered with flat slabs of stone to 
prevent the earth from falling directly on 
the body. Twenty or thirty men stood 
round in silence, the earth was hastily re 
placed, and temporary stones were placed 
at the head and feet ; the cushions and 
pieces of embroidery in which the body 
lay on the donkey which bore it to the 
final resting-place were put back on the 
animal, and the procession moved silent 
ly away. The women and girls always 
come afterward to weep on the grave and 
place flowers, and especially branches of 
myrtle. They often spend the greater 
part of three days round a new grave, 
sitting on matting and carpets. 
Djamaa-el-Kébir (‘‘ the great mosque”), 
near the Mosquée de la Pécherie, dates 
back to the eleventh century, but there 
is little to indicate the antiquity of the 
building. At the entrance is the court 


where the cadi reigns supreme, settling 
family grievances and disputes, divorce 


cases, etc. I met there an old acquaint- 
ance, Mohammed, who was now a staid 
father of a family; years ago he posed for 
me, and would spin out long legends, and 
stories of personal troubles, and real love 
affairs. His explanation of the planetary 
system was ingenious, but a little behind 
the times. Our earth rests, according to 
him and his forefathers, on a bull’s horn, 
the bull stands on another world, which 
reposes again on another bull’s horn, and 
so on; but when it comes to the question 
of where the seventh bull stands, we are 
not at liberty to inquire further into God’s 
work, and must be content with what He 
has been pleased to reveal. My old friend 
Mohammed pretended to be waiting round 
the divorce court to get a settlement about 
some land in Kabylie; but as I met him 
three months after this time, and learned 
that he had lost his wife, I conjectured 
that he was simply waiting his turn to ob 
tain a hearing with the cadi, and to say 
‘I divorce this woman,” which makes 
matters easy in this country for a man 
who feels that he wants a change in his 
domestic realm. It is quite as easy fo! 
him to remarry the same woman; he can 
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COURT OF THE KHOUBA AT 


even repeat this farce three times (if the 
law is the same as in Egypt); but if he is 
thoroughly dissatisfied with his helpmeet, 
and has made up his mind that she is a 
nuisance, he can say, ‘ 
man thrice,” 


‘TI divorcee this wo- 
and that’s the end of it. 

In December, to celebrate the birth of 
the Prophet, the flags and banners are 
taken from the tomb of Sidi Abd-el-Rha- 
man and carried to the cemetery of Ouéd- 
el-Kébir (‘‘the big river’), near Blidah. 
Here they decorate for several days the 
tomb of another celebrated marabout, who 
has lain as quietly and as long as the sidi, 
in a beautiful ravine under noble olives. 
At the season of the féte the sun shows 
himself over the mountain at nine and 
disappears at two o'clock. We went to 
Blidah, and the morning of the féte we 
took a conveyance and followed the gorge 
by the leaping brook for about two miles. 
The road-side to Ouéd-el-Keébir was white 
with dust, and the Arabs were walking by 
hundreds, others riding on donkeys and 
packed in vehicles of all sorts. At the 
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BELCOUR. 


cemetery we found groups of women 
among the whitened tombstones, waiting, 
as Orientals can wait, for the ceremonies 
and performances of the day and night. 
Blue smoke rose from the crackling fire 
of improvised cafés, where the beverage 
was being prepared by the gallon; tents 
were being made with large squares of 
matting stretched from olive boughs to 
sturdy cactus, and the rising sun had just 
begun to gild in streaks the carpets and 
matting spread out for visitors. 

A few of the well-to-do families were 
having tents made for them of haiks and 
the superfluous draperies of their wearing 
apparel. Toward mid-day the crowd had 
increased to two or three thousand. Sev- 
eral sheep and a bullock were killed in the 
midst of the spectators, who witnessed the 
complete operation of skinning and cut 
ting up of the animals into pieces as large 
as the hand, which was perhaps clumsily 
performed, but in an incredibly short space 
of time all ready for immediate roasting 
over coals. 
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The ‘*‘ Aissaoui” assembled under a great 
olive, and formed a circle of about thirty 
musicians, most of whom played rhyth- 
mic and deafening music on large tam- 
bourines. There was a general call fora 
certain Mohammed, one of their regular 
half-witted dancers and fanatics. He ap 
peared, bareheaded, and the upper part 
of his body almost naked. He crouched 
with the musicians, and began nodding, 
first with the measure of the music; then, 
with groans of ‘‘ Allah! Allah! Moham- 
med!” he became half frantic, jumping to 
the centre of the ring, his head swinging 
all the while as if tied on to his shoulders 
with strings. As he sank to the ground 
from exhaustion, his friends made several 
efforts to replace his dirty rags by a clean 
white gown, which they thought him just- 
ly entitled to; but it was all in vain; he 
fought against it, preferred his rags, and 
went away in them. An old man near 
us was also suddenly seized with such vi- 


}ED-EL-KEBIR. 


olent emotions that he fell, shaking and 
screaming to such an extent that his breth 
ren, not wishing him, for some reason, to 
get up and dance, held him down, with 
their knees on his chest and legs, until 
the fury of his religious convictions had 
subsided. This emotion seemed genuine, 
and we were assured that it was, although 
other parts of their religious services, or 
rather feats, appear to be accompanied 
with jugglery and deception. Several 
other members of their sect entered the 
circle, moved by some inspiration to dance 
off their frenzy, one of them erying out 
for a red-hot shovel, which he bent with 
a blow on his forehead, licked with his 
tongue, and bent again by slapping with 
the palm of his hand; he then turned his 
heel on it until his flesh burned like a 
horse’s hoof being shod, giving out a sim 
ilar odor. This performance ended, an 
other asked for a cactus leaf and a piece 
of glass; these he bit into, devouring half 
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he leaf with the long thorns, chewing 
and apparently swallowing the glass, and 
took his seat again in a swooning condi- 
tion, moaning after his excitement. 

What to the 
vhole scene, where the thousands were 
packed in amphitheatre round the howl- 
ing Aissaoui, was the high-pitched ‘* You- 
you-you-you-you!” uttered by the women 
at intervals as the animated actions below 
The 
women were all sitting together, and as 
the evening approached they appeared not 
unlike the spectres in Robert le Diable. 
blue-white tombs and grave- 
stones now in deep shade, the hundreds 
of long tapers lighted in anticipation of 
the night procession, the glowing fires of 
the cafés under the long sweeping olive 


gave a local character 


progressed in interest and intensity. 


The cold 


boughs, formed an ensemble of color and 
mystery that seemed quite unreal. 
Assembled to overflowing at the little 
mosque at Ouéd-el-Kébir, inside and out 
under the portico, were men praying con- 
tinually, until eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, when all joined in the grand proces 
round the tomb of the marabout, 
which was covered with drapery on all 


sion 


sides. 

Unfortunately at this hour the wind 
swept down the ravine, blew out most of 
the candles, and wrecked the chandeliers 
made to hold several dozen tapers, and 
carried on a pole borne on the men’s 
shoulders. The dust half blinded us, and 
were driven to the conclusion that 
the further proceedings would not com 
pensate for our discomfort. 


so we 


The even- 
ing, moreover, was cold, and we soon re- 
turned to Blidah. 


No traveller in the East can consider 
his sojourn complete without the experi- 
ence at least, if not luxury, of a Turkish 
or Moorish bath. 

If vou go, you go to perspire, and to see 


everybody and everything around you 


perspire. After undressing and deposit- 
ing your watch and valuables with the 
proprietor, go to the hot room and stretch 
yourself upon a raised platform in the 
centre of the tepidarium, built of large 
slabs of marble over an oven in which a 
raging fire is eager to roast you. Think 
of the dolmens of old upon whose back 

Druids offered their sacrifices, and 
imagine yourself any animal you please. 
When you are roasted on one side, turn 
over and try another corner of your altar 


the 
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NEGRESS ATTENDANT GOING TO THE BATH 


Then lie on the stone 
floor, and let your grinning attendant 
crack your bones, pull your joints, and 
twist your neck, and knead you with his 
hands, and walk over you with his knees; 
then let him roll off your old skin, and 
with evident pride lay before you long 
strings of your worthless hide, a dozen of 
them in a row; then you begin to realize 
that you have had one bath in your life- 
time that has been of some genuine use 
to your human existence. 


to find a cool spot. 


Pumice-stone 
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for the soles of your feet, and strong 
soap, and wisps of hemp or similar fibre, 
help to take off your second skin, but you 
keep on your third to go home with by 
fixing it with a bucket or two of cold 
water. Then, to keep what remains of 
you together, and to prevent your third 
skin from trying to get away, your at- 
tendant wraps you tightly in towels as 
big as sheets, and your head in a turban, 
and perches you on high wooden sandals 
to keep your feet out of the water, for the 
pavement is also perspiring freely ; small 
rivers flow in every direction. In this 
becoming garb, like a man buried by mis- 
take in the catacombs, you come forth 
and lie down with the other mistaken 
corpses, and help them drink tea and per- 
spire once more, and throw another man- 
tle—of smoke—about you with a long 
pipe. Then you are fit for nothing: lie 
still and let the world wag as it will. 
The hours set apart for men at the baths 
are from seven o'clock in the evening un- 
til noon, thus furnishing them with good 
sleeping quarters for the night. 

The baths are the great places of ren- 
dezyous for the Arab women, who spend 
an afternoon there frequently (their hours 
being from noon till seven), and they cer- 
tainly deserve this much of social inter- 
course. They are seen with their children 
in the streets going to the bath, accom- 
panied by a gorgeous negress carrying ¢ 
bronze vessel filled with necessary arti- 
cles, and other baskets and bundles con- 
taining a complete change of linen, also 
several strings of orange blossoms. Or- 
ange-flower water is not to be forgotten, 
for it enters extensively into their luxu- 
ries as a drink with their meals and as a 
perfume. For the latter purpose a bottle 
of brass, silver, or gold, with long neck 
and a pepper-box termination, is used, 
with which they sprinkle guests at home 
and friends at the bath as well as them 
selves. The baths, again, ‘‘ take in wash- 
ing,” especially of heavy woollen bur- 
nooses, haiks, blankets, ete., which the at- 
tendants and the moutcho (a young boy- 
servant whose name is evidently of Span- 
ish origin) wash with their feet and plenty 
of soap and water on the marble pavement 
inthe hot room. These articles are hung, 
with the bath towels and other linen, to 
dry on the terraces. To make a study 
under the drippings of such an entire laun- 
dry may be looked upon as a feat, aside 
from the fact that the moutcho seemed 


afraid to leave me within reach of suc] 
valuable wet linen. With sulphur fumi 
gations the yellow burnooses, arranged 
like tents over the smoke, are bleached 
This operation is equal to a thousan 
matches burning unwelcome incense Ww 

der the artist’s nose. The bath attendant: 
are apparently wonderfully constituted to 
avoid rheumatism and pneumonia: the) 
go in and out of the heated room for hours 
together with only a towel round thei 
loins, but they do catch cold all the san 


Tlemcen stands on the northern slop 
of the mountain Lella Setta, thirty miles 
from the sea; through a gap in the distant 
hills toward Oran the Mediterranean is 
visible. The site of the town is most 
beautiful against the barren rocks at the 
back. Above the plateau where the town 
is built, below it, and for miles around 
are groves of. dense olive and fig trees, un 
der which in the red earth wheat and flow 
ers grow in fields well watered and culti 
vated. Several miles east of the town 
flows a river, falling in cascades from a 
great height between walls of rock of a 
thousand feet. A canal eight or nine 
miles in length and about three feet broad 
and deep is furnished unceasingly with 
water from this river. A hole only an 
inch or two in diameter allows the water 
to escape from the canal every few yards, 
thus forming a system of continuous irri 
gation. All above the straight line of the 
‘anal is bare rock, with only a few patches 
of short and scant grass here and there; 
all below the canal is vegetation and life. 
What cities must Tlemcen and Mansou 
ra have been in their glory! An inex 
pressible feeling of sadness comes over 
one when contemplating the ruins which 
once were hundreds of mosques and 
palaces, besides smaller exquisite houses, 
with tiles, transparent onyx columns and 
pavements, flowers, fountains, and luxu 
riant gardens. 

The half-dozen minarets still standing 
are of beautiful proportions and designs, 
and in the best Moorish style. The sole 
reminder of one Prince of Mansoura is a 
minaret which is a wonder of beauty 
Although the face of one side only and 
portions of two other sides remain, enough 
is there to make it a treasure of art. For 
tunately what remains has been strength 
ened and preserved, as well by iron bars 
and new stone as by a guardian who pre 
vents the souvenir-seeker from clipping 
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off an ornament here, stealing 
a tile there, and writing his 
idiotic name and date every- 
where. 

Bewitching little children 
scamper out to meet the pass- 
ng stranger. ‘‘ Sordi, mos- 
sou’ (A sou, monsieur). And 
they say it with such a charm- 
ing and insinuating manner, 
with so much rising and fall- 
ing inflection in their childish 
voices, that you cannot resist 
their demand; but when you 
stop and put your hand in 
vour pocket for a coin, they 
take to their heels, until you 
persuade them to come for 
their sordi and fear nothing. 
Then they come nearer, and 
make a sign for you to leave 
the piece of money on the 
ground. The Arabs are thus 
taught to be suspicious of ev- 
ery one from their early child- 
hood. ‘‘ No, you pretty little 
minx, you must take it from 
my hand.” One of them ven- 
tures to come, and once in pos- 
session of the coin, off they go 
as if demons were after them. 

Further on we come to a pool where 
women, negresses, and children were 
washing clothes, rugs, and sheep-skins 
with all their might, and they paid very 
little attention tomy guideand me. Their 
haiks were heaped on their heads, and in 
their girdle were tucked superfluous folds, 
while they held their under-garments and 
the outer gandoura between their knees, 
ana with bare arms, legs, and feet they 
squeezed and twisted their wet linen, each 
one turning in an Opposite direction, and at 
the same time they made their observa- 
tions about the roumi, who was delighted 
(and the roumi was myself) at finding this 
rare opportunity for studying such a gal- 
axy of beauty as well as ugliness, arrayed 
in an infinite variety of stuffs of every 
color, thick, thin, new, old, and worn. 
Yet, as with most Arab combinations of 
color, when the natives are left to them 
selves and are not influenced to use some 
of our cheap and vile dyes, arsenic green, 
so-called magenta, and the like, all was 
harmonious. The women of Tlemcen, 
faithful to the custom of half-civilized 
races, always wear a great deal of jewelry, 
and do not leave it aside even when hard 
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INTERIOR OF MOORISH BATH. 


at work. Perceiving that the women at 
this washing-place made considerable ex- 
hibition of their charms, I supposed that 
the men kept away, as they would get 
themselves into trouble if seen loitering 
about. 

Further on we came to a native tan- 
nery and our noses were not w rong in 
suspecting its whereabouts. A dozen 
Arabs, all brown as if they had been 
fished out of the vats, were apparently so 
saturated with the atmosphere in which 
they were at work that their noses refused 
to smell any more. Of course this scene 
would not have been complete without 
three or four ferocious dogs. 

Sidi-el-Halawi (‘‘thesweetmeat-maker’”’), 
without the walls, is a complete mosque, 
but unfortunately it is neglected. Birds 
build their nests where they please; the 
matting is old and full of dust; the foun 
tain dilapidated and dry. The minaret, 
and especially the eight onyx columns, 
are of very beautiful design. The sidi 
probably has his anniversary, when his 
mosque enjoys a benefit, and is at least 
swept and illuminated. 

Although it is dealing with personali- 
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ties, | must give my reader the name of 
my guide, a Tlemcenite of much good- 
nature and suavity of manner, as well as 
dignity of bearing, for the name is char- 
acteristic, and although Mohammed does 
come in, he is known by another. Miloud 
ben Mohammed ben Koujabass was fa- 
miliarly known as Baba Miloud, or Pére 
Miloud, throughout the town, owing, I 
suppose, first to his advanced age, sixty- 
eight, and to his being a ‘‘ numerous grand- 
father’; and secondly to the fact that he 
takes under his protecting wing all the 
strangers to his native soil, to show them 
the sights, and by his winning ways keeps 
them for some time under his wing at the 
rate of three frances a day, although he 
could show all there is to see in the town 
and environs in one complete circle of the 
short hand of a watch, and that at leisure. 

On our return from Sidi-el-Halawi we 
re-entered Tlemcen through one of the 
several great portals. Threescore beggars, 
some in rags, some without them, were 
basking in the noonday sun against the 
walls. Sheep and goats,on the other hand, 
were, like Miloud and I, skirting along the 
angle of the wall in shade to avoid the 
hot sun. Horses and donkeys stood un- 
der plantain-trees which bordered a high- 
road, and near tents where swarmed ba- 
bies, young dogs, and kids, all mixed up 
with pans and kettles, wooden kouskous 
dishes, sieves, coils of rope,and sheep-skins ; 
in short, all the aecessories which corre- 
spond with the thousand and one utensils 
of the travelling mountebank camped on 
the road-side with whom we are familiar 
in the North. 

Within the gates long rows of shops 
doa good business, wholesale and retail, 
in ecalicoes, prints, handkerchiefs, cheap 
woollen and cotton dry-goods of bright 
reds and yellows, common laces and cob- 
web gauzes, gold braid, ete., ete. Of all 
these articles the handkerchiefs are the 
most used, some being decorated with ge- 
ometrical designs, others with birds and 
ducks, others being plain black with col- 
ored borders, and gold thread woven in. 
Women and children use them to tie 
round the head in various ways, men to 
tie up their haik, which is rolled in front 
so as not to interfere with walking; the 
poor man who dispenses with a turban 
wears a handkerchief in a roll round his 
head, leaving the crown bare. House- 
wives use the large ones for tying up 
bundles and covering dishes. But, if it 


must be said, the use for which this eon 
venient little square of cotton, silk, o) 
linen is intended, and which we are accus 
tomed to consider so indispensable, is not 
recognized among this people, or to a very 
limited extent. Next to the handkerchief 
shop comes a grocer’s, with jars of oil and 
butter more or less rancid (jars which 
could well figure in the pantomime of 
Ali-Baba), strings of onions, garlic, splen 

did red peppers, hung outside against the 
walls, lentils, semoulina, in boxes and 
baskets. The next may be a saddler’s 
shop, with piles of leather heaped on 
shelves: the merchants were industrious 

ly at work, embroidering with skill and 
good taste the backs and pommels of red 
saddle covers, pouches and purses, in gold, 
silver, and silken threads. Few of the 
shops have a second story. In large 
market squares, well shaded by big trees, 
dealers in second-hand clothing, old iron, 
fire-arms, fruit, pottery, spread their goods, 
Children play round in bright costumes, 
like tropical birds let loose, and crowds 
of lazy men lounge in groups at cafés, 
watching games of draughts. 

At the grand mosque in the centre of 
the town great numbers congregate at 
noon for worship. The round basin in 
the middle of the great open court, paved 
with slabs of Algerian onyx and with 
bricks, is surrounded by dumb devotees 
performing their ablutions with much 
noise of splashing of water and expecto 
ration. I was allowed to continue my 
study in the court while the service was 
going on. With the regularity of our 
sect of Shakers, the squatting battalions 
of Muslims bow, kiss the floor, rise to 
their feet, kneel again in long rows, fill 
ing the mosque from one side to the oth 
er, only separated by the large square col 
umns, of which there are over seventy. 
A grand chant of sixteen or twenty mea 
sures is often repeated at regular inter 
vals by the whole assembly; all else is 
absolute silence save the sonorous voice 
of the mufti reciting verses of the Koran. 

On the other side of the central public 
square is a school, a small Babel of sixty 
boys or more. The intellectual training 
of children is very limited, and causes 
but little anxiety to parents, who teach 
them in early childhood to repeat, ‘* I tes 
tify that Mohammed is God’s apostle,” 
and to hate Christians. The remainder 
of their education consists in the acquire 
ment of a few rudimentary rules of arith 
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metic and the practice of committing to 
memory as much of the Koran as possi- 
Let it be understood that we are 
referring to the purely Arab schools, and 
not to others where French influence is 
gaining ground; one of the largest build- 
ings in Algiers is the Lyceum, where 
about eight hundred Christians, Jews, 
and Mohammedans are educated together 
The old professor of the school on the 
public square has assistants of different 
ages for the younger boys, so that there 
is a continual running stream of big and 
little voices, each trying to outery the 
other: higher and more shrill they yell, 
as they take in a fresh breath, and repeat 
what they. know at such a rate that it 
seems impossible that any one should dis- 
tinguish one syllable from another. In 
fact, during my stay I often asked my 
young factotum of the day what was be- 
ing recited; his only answer was a sig- 
nificant shrug of the shoulders—‘‘ Je sais 
Al- 
- Tah - Allah - Achbah - Mohammed- 


ble. 


pas, Mossou—connais pas ca, moi.” 


lah — 


wally-golly-jolly-ho'ly, repeated at the 
top of your voice, and at lightning speed, 


a thousand times a minute if you can, 
will give you, my reader, a faint idea of 
what one of the youngsters is saying; 
then multiply by the number engaged in 
this noisy method of committing the Ko- 
ran to memory, and you may get still 


the effect. Children are made to 
recite in as loud a voice as possible, in or- 
der to strengthen their lungs—a require 
ment especially necessary for a muezzin, 
who calls to prayer from the top of the 
minaret. Those who are to follow a trade 
are sometimes taught writing and a little 
useful arithmetic. To vary the monotony 
of these recitations at school, the lad is 
occasionally taken across the knees of the 
old teacher, who sits tailor fashion, holds 
the offender by the ankles, and adminis 
ters blows with a rod on the soles of his 
feet—a mild form of bastinado. 

The pupil's stationery and books at the 
Arab school do not cost his parents a great 
amount. A slate, so called, but made of 
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hard wood, is the medium of knowledge. 
The surface becomes as smooth as glass 
by repeated application of fine pipe-clay, 
which is moistened with water and rubbed 
on with the fingers. When the lad has 
filled his slate on both sides with dicta- 
tions from the Koran, written in ink with 
a reed pen, and has committed its contents 
to memory, he washes it and renews the 
coating of clay. <A mistake is easily cor- 
rected with the wet finger. The Arab 
boy has all the mischief of any other 
school-boy, and as he must break, chew, 
erack, nick, and mend something, his 
slate ends by being a kind of one-horse- 
shay put together again with glue, nails, 
and bits of tin and brass, cross-beams and 
corners; the marvellous clay fills up all 
the chinks. On the wall hangs a large 
black-board; on the floor matting lie bur- 
nooses and shoes, but no primers, gram- 
mars, geographies, or other ink-stained 
accessories Which strew the benches and 
desks of our schools. Groups of dear lit- 
tle black-eyed boys from three to five 
years old, other groups of different class- 
es, youths of seventeen, eighteen, all wear- 
ing their red tarbouches with big blue 
tassels, jackets and burnooses of all 
shades and colors, enlivened by streaks 
and spots of sunlight sifted through the 
intricate designs of the windows and 
stained glass, make a charming kaleido- 
scope. All around is the plain white- 
washed wainscoting, considerably soiled 
and stained by the backs, hands, and 
heads that lean against it; and above are 
exquisite arabesques in stucco—for the in- 
terior, though somewhat dilapidated, is 
untouched by the restorer’s hand, and re 
mains one of the very finest examples of 
Moorish art. The building was a small 
mosque, the ornamented and _ painted 
wooden ceiling of which, almost in ruins, 
is supported by arches and onyx columns. 

Wending our way through the streets, 
we passed jewellers’ shops; that is, dingy 
little recesses where workers in silver 
made anklets, haik-pins, bracelets, with 
rude instruments—with furnace, bellows, 
and anvil that would become a_ black- 
smith. A juvenile Israelite, with the in- 
stincts of race and of the trade which he 
was destined to continue after his father, 
implored me to purchase something while 
he jingled his wares before my eyes. 

I must again refer to the children, for 
this street was teeming with little Tlem- 
cenites who had never left and probably 


never would leave their native town. Thy 
boys, when running about, wear nothing 
but a long white chemise and dark blu 
vest, but of all bewitching creatures in thy 
world the little girls can scarcely be sur 
passed. They are everywhere, and must 
strike a stranger, certainly an artist, as a 
prominent feature of interest. Some ar 
going to the baker's, carrying unbaked 
loaves piled on a plank on the head: oth 
ers with little brass-bound buckets brim 
ming with milk; singly, in crowds, al 
ways fascinating, not only pretty, but ar 
rayed in an infinite variety of costumes 
they dart from shadow into sunlight, and 
disappear in 2 twinkling round a corner 
or through a doorway. They wear, first, 
a white chemise with gauze sleeves, over 
it a gandoura, or chemise without sleeves, 
and reaching nearly to the ankles, usual 
ly of printed calico, glaring in color, and 
with spots, stripes, birds, branches, and 
leaves; this gandoura is sometimes of 
rich brocade or light silk; over the first 
they often wear a second gandoura of 
tulle with a design in it, ordinarily no 
thing more nor less than common white 
lace curtain stuff. All the materials 
hang limp and flutter when they run: 
round the .waist a broad ceinture, and 
over the shoulders a little bodice. On 
the head a conical cap, always of crimson 
velvet, more or less ornamented with gold 
thread; children and unmarried girls 
wear them with a strap under the chin; 
married women tie them on with a color 
ed handkerchief besides the strap. Their 
hair is fringed square, just over the eye 
brows, and plaited down the back: the 
operation of dyeing it dark brownish wine 
color requires several days, during which 
time they appear certainly at a disadvan 
tage. Henna is made into a mushy paste 
and plastered all over the head, as much 
as the hair, being tied up all over, can 
hold in place, and even more, for it runs 
down the neck, the cheeks, and into thie 
ears. The process gives somewhat the ap 
pearance of a head modelled in wax, with 
the hair studied in masses. The palms of 
the hands, fingers, and the feet and toes, 
are also stained. A charming little neigh- 
bor of mine, who lived near my hotel 
window, was missing for several days; | 
afterward found her sitting mournfull) 
near her own door-sill, all the forearm 
and hand very much swollen: she had 
been undergoing the painful operation 0! 
having her person beautified by lozenges, 
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stars, and stripes pricked in-with needles 
and dyed with India-ink, or something of 
the kind. To make one job of it, she had 
her head plastered with henna at the same 
time. So much for coquetry. I offered 
my sympathy. ‘‘ Ah, my little friend, to 
be beautiful you must suffer,” I said to 
her, and my young factotum put my 
words into good Arabic. She had no- 
thing the matter with her heels, however, 
although they were of a deep burnt-sienna, 
for she made use of them to carry her into 
her house in a flash, forgetting for the 
moment her lame arm, which she had 
been so tenderly nursing. 

About a mile to the east of Tlemcen 
stands the village of Bou-Médine, on a 
more elevated slope. Asatown it is dead ; 
one café may be said to be in a semi-flour- 
ishing condition, but the old patron saint, 
Sidi Bou-Médine, or Médian, sleeps peace- 
fully in his khouba, ever cared for and 
continually visited. 

The keeper is unceasingly running in 
and out with his bunch of keys to open 
the door of the khouba to pilgrims and 
visitors, from all of whom he receives a 
gratuity. The khouba is covered with 
silk draperies, overhung with flags, ex- 
votoes, candles, ostrich eggs, inscriptions 
under glass. The open court which gives 
access to the tomb is reached by about 
fifteen steps leading down from another 
narrow outer court. Four beautiful onyx 
columns and the old marble well are very 
interesting. Two buckets at the end of a 
long chain have so often been let down 
and drawn up with the sacred water during 
the last six hundred years that the mar- 
ble is worn in grooves fifteen inches deep. 
Small tiles, green, brown, yellow, white, 
each with intricate ornaments in relief, 
once covered the floor, but souvenir-seek- 
ers have taken away so many that the keep- 
er is now made responsible to the French 
government for every one remaining. 

Opposite the tomb of the sidi is the 
mosque named after him. This lovely 
specimen of pure Moorish architecture is 
in an almost perfect state of preservation, 
and it so forcibly recalls the Alhambra 
that one feels almost as though one stood 
with one foot in this celebrated palace 
and the other in the mosque of Bou- 
Médine. A dozen steps lead up to gigan- 
tic doors faced with bronze plaques about 
a sixteenth of an inch in thickness and of 
geometrical design—a chef-d’ceuvre of the 
kind. They are fastened inside with bolts 


of bronze nearly three feet long and about 
three inches in diameter, the vertical bol | 
being slipped through a hole in the hori 

zontal one. The tiled courts are the play 

ground for the children. 

At noon the special keeper of the mosqu: 
alone filled the office of muezzin, and cal 
ed to prayer from his minaret. The til: 
ornamenting the tower and the roofs elis 
tened and sparkled under the mid-day sun 
blue smoke curled from the dwellings, 
in the courts of which we could cate) 
glimpses of the inmates preparing thei) 
portion of soup or making coffee, for w: 
often took our breakfast under a tree high 
er up against the hill overlooking the 
roofs of Bou-Médine, the flat terraces, and 
the houses below. The voice of the muez 
zin was trained to carry a great distance, 
and as he repeated ‘* Allah, Illah!” toward 
the four corners of the earth, prolonging 
and swelling the latter syllables with a 
gradually rising inflection, ending sud 
denly with the last breath left in his lungs, 
it seemed as if in the absolute stillness 
around us the sonorous waves could float 
across the vast plain stretching out below, 
and quivering under the sun, to the Medi 
terranean beyond the distant hills. 


Miloud reminded me that two wedding 
processions would take place that even 
ing in Tlemcen. As he had gone through 
the ceremony himself once upon a time, 
he told me how such things were man 
aged, and how marriage contracts were 
made. The grandmothers of the proposed 
bride and bridegroom on the father’s side 
have an informal and preliminary talk as 
to whether the alliance is possible. They 
too appreciate the wisdom of the saying, 
‘*La nuit porte conseil,” and if the next 
morning the old ladies still find no objec 
tion, the matter is carried on by the fa 
thers, who come to an agreement about 
the sum of money to be paid by the bride 
groom. This varies, of course, with the 
standing and wealth of the parties con 
cerned. The bride is sometimes an or 
phan in possession of a fortune, in which 
case she can make her own terms, and 
marry more from her own choice; but 
ordinarily the bride and bridegroom ar‘ 
chosen by the parents. The young man 
may never have seen his intended, but it 
not unfrequently happens that they have 
been playmates until the time when it is 
deemed proper and according to custom 
that the girl should be veiled, having 
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attained the age of twelve or thirteen 
years. 

The ceremony may take place at any 
time of the day or in the evening. The 
working tradesman chooses the evening, 
while others prolong the feasts and re- 
ceptions to three or four days. 

The family and malefriends assem at 
the bridegroom’s house, and conduct nim 
to his bride’s dwelling, where she waits 
for him in an inner chamber, seated on a 
bed, as upright and motionless as an idol, 
and holding in her hands a folded hand- 
kerchief. As to the reason for this cus- 
tom Miloud’s only explanation was, ‘* C’est 
Vhabitude, comme ¢a.” The bridegroom 
enters the room alone, removes the veil, 
and looks for the first time upon a face 
perhaps entirely strange to him, perhaps 
that of a former playmate—the face of his 
fiancée of a month or of several years. 
At this moment the women population, 
the invited guests in other parts of the 
house, as well as the uninvited females 
who are peeping into the courts from ey- 
ery available position on the neighboring 
terraces, break out in their semi-barbaric 
method of showing their approval with 
their ‘* You-you-you-you-you!” Screech- 
ing clarinets, blown by the pair of cheeks 
of a professional musician, distended by 
habitual practice until they might be used 
for a blacksmith’s bellows, big drums 
beaten with the ends of curved sticks, 
small double drums beaten with long 
straight sticks, tambourines and derbou- 
kas thumped upon with callous hands, 
create an infernal racket—noise is too 
mild to express it—while the ever-stirring 
element, the children, are everywhere, 
and enjoy themselves in their own unre- 
strained manner, gorgeous in their best 
attire, like parrots and pheasants, from 
babyhood to the toddling age. 

The bridegroom, on reappearing in the 
court, is made to sit on a cushion, while a 
friend each side of him waves a large col- 
ored handkerchief about his head, play- 
fully brushing it across his face. There 
seemed to be no particular reason for this 
nonsensical performance, and it was not 
much noticed by the crowd. 

I witnessed these scenes and demonstra- 


tions, and became, somewhat to my as- 
tonishment, an invited guest, inasmuch as 
[ was pressed to take a seat amongst the 
native spectators, and to help them make 
way with an enormous dish of kouskous 
a little to my embarrassment, it must be 


acknowledged, for I was the observed o{ 
all observers, being the only stranger pri 
sent. Whether I had an appetite or not 
I felt it incumbent upon me to do justic: 
to the cordial invitation of the host, whi 
spoke French well, and was altogethe: 
most courteous. My only way of return 
ing his hospitality, besides wishing hin 
happiness and prosperity, was to pas 
round my cigarette case. After the x 
past the nargile was lighted, and the rose 
water in the engraved and gilded glass 
bottle through which the smoke passed 
was set bubbling by the inhalations from 
four mouth-pieces at the end of as many 
long tubes, and the men each took a 
whiff or two at the friendly smoking es 
tablishment. As in similar fétes in A] 
giers, the women looking down from the 
terrace, or from the balcony of the upper 
story, when there is one, into the court be 
low, consider themselves enough at home 
to enjoy the sight of what is going on 
without the constraint of the veil and 
haik over the face, and they often partial 
ly remove it. The men are not supposed 
to turn their eyes upward at all. 

Let us go back to the beginning of the 
procession which preceded the festivities 
just described. In the midst of the throng, 
moving slowly up the avenue of great trees, 
the bridegroom rode on a black horse, un- 
der the brilliant light of torches and can 
dies arrayed on all sides in pyramids—bar 
rel hoops of different sizes, wrapped in tin- 
sel paper and bits of ribbon, were used 
for the purpose. Several of these small 
monuments were borne on poles which 
rested on the shoulders of young men, 
frequently replaced by others, who hustled 
each other for the honor. Two friends 
lead the caparisoned horse by the bridle 
one on either side, while another continu 
ally switches the animal’s knees to make 
him prance, and to prevent him from ad 
vancing too rapidly, much to the poor 
beast’s annoyance. Nothing could be seen 
of the bridegroom’s person except the end 
of his nose, his mustache, and his feet 
Musicians led the way, making all the 
noise possible, in the minor key as usual 
The professional violinists led their or 
chestra; one of them played on a modern 
violin, the other performed with a bow 
on an instrument something like a guitar, 
both of them holding their violins as one 
does a’cello. Though these were Jews, 
the Arabs accepted their aid as paid pro- 
fessionals. 


LAMENTATIONS 
BY 


OF 
RUTH 


T was a hot day in August. Groups of 

cattle stood about in shady spots chew- 
ing their cuds, quiet statues of mild res- 
ignation, gazing out upon the gleaming 
field. Horses here and there rolled in 
the grass to cool themselves; restless hogs 
moved from one mud puddle to another, 
erunting a protest against the rising mer- 
settling themselves 
about in gossipy squads under the barn 
floor, chattered as they scratched 
down into the substratum of moist sand 
spots for their 
Such was the picture in Judge 
Williams’s barn-yard on this particular 
August day. 

At the extreme end of the enclosure, 
where a little branch wound its way be- 
neath the shade of a sweet-gum tree, a 
flock of puddle ducks floated about in the 
shadow; and here, on the grassy bank, a 
fat 
tubs washing. 


cury; noisy hens, 


house 


for cooler overdressed 


breasts. 


black woman stood before a row of 
Across the ereek, and it 
was only a step, and beyond a wild-rose 
hedge, quite out of sight, perched upon the 
top crossing of a rail-fenee, on guard over 
the Judge’s family washing, which lay 
bleaching in the sun, was the subject of 
this sketch—Lamentations of 
Johnson. 

Out in the full glare of the August sun 
he sat, with head sunburned and 
He was black, tall, lank, and—unpretty, 
to put it mildly; and he wore to-day a 
single garment which partly covered, but 
did not ornament, his homely person. <A 
yellow calico dress, buttoned (or rather 
unbuttoned) behind, and caught by a rusty 
pin midway between neck and waist, 
boasted a long skirt which fell nearly to 
his feet when he stood, but now, lifted by 
his projecting knees, it fell in foliated 
curves, from which the slender black legs 
dangled as dark stamens project from the 
yellow calyx of the marsh-lily. 

Lamentations was now twelve years 
old, and yet, although he was the only 
child of his mother, he had never possess- 
ed a masculine garment of any deserip- 
tion. He was the last and only survivor 
of a family of ten children, and as the oth- 
ers had all been daughters, who had died 
at various ages from infancy up to fifteen 
years, there were feminine garments of 
assorted sizes awaiting him at his birth, 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 456.—60 


Jeremiah 


bare. 


JEREMIAH JOHNSON. 


McENERY STUART. 


from the guinea-blue baby-frocks to the 
large-sized dresses of homespun which lay 


folded away in his mother’s press, an in 
heritance into which he was slowly and 
surely growing, and from which he would 
fain have held back, if there had been any 
relief at the other end; but Lamentations 
saw that the only way out of this dilemma 
was through it, and so, if he prayed at all, 
he prayed to grow. 

‘“Ef I could jes grow past dem gal 
frocks, ld be willin’ ter die de nex’ min 
ute, ‘eaze den I could die like what I is, 
an’ ‘spect myself as I on’y kin ‘spect my- 
self in ain't 
ter git no ambitioms nor no mannishness 
slong’s I got ter roam roun’ in dese heah 
yaller-buff gal cloe’s!” 


breeches! I nuver gwine 


In this fashion Lamentations was wont 
to give vent to his feelings on the subject 
of his attire; but he protested secretly, as 
he found himself the worse always for any 
open rebellion, his mother often beating 
him, and that he was ‘‘dat 
proud dat he was a reg’lar ole maid,” and 
that ‘‘ what was good enough for de angels 


declaring 


in heab’n was good enough for him.” 
This allusion to his departed sisters gener- 
ally worked her up to the whipping point, 
and so Lamentations kept a discreet si- 
lence, though he rebelled in secret. 

Lamentations’ parents, Antony and 
Priscilla, had been a worldly pair in their 
youth, and Antony regarded the birth and 
death of nine daughters consecutively as 
a visitation of Providence for their early 
Sins. 

‘It shorely is a visitatiom, an’ a double 
visitatiom,” hesaid. ‘* Fust an’ fo’most, de 
bare fae’ o’ havin’ nine gals han’-runnin’ 
is a visitatiom; an’ secon’ and hin’most, 
de losin’ of °em arter you is got *em is a 
double correctiom wid de scourgin’ rod.” 

One evening Antony and Priscilla sat 
inside their cabin door. It was Sunday, 
and they had been to meeting. On the 
Sunday before, they had buried their last 
child, the ninth. 

The sun was setting behind the hill, and 
casting a last ray over the little grave- 
yard at its foot, brought into clear view 
the row of graves that held the records of 
their many losses. 

Antony gazed intently at them for some 
time. Finally he said: ‘‘ P’cilla, I b’lieve 
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dat the visitatiom’s done finished! Idon’t 
b'lieve Gord's gwine ter give an’ take no 
mo’ gals!” 

‘‘Huccome you ca‘culatin’ so free, I 
like ter know?” said his wife. 

‘* Well, I's been a-obserbin’, an’ a-spec- 
ulatin’, an’ a-settin’ heah, an’ a-studyin’. 
I's come ter dis conclusiom.” 

‘“What conclusiom is you come ter, 
Antony?” 

‘I come ter dis conclusiom—dat nine 
am de fatal figgur. Now you jes lis’n ter 
me! Look at de signs ob de nines!” 

‘I knows de signs o’ de nines,” inter- 
rupted Priscilla. 

‘*“What- signs you know?” asked An- 
tony. 

‘““Gway f'om heah, Antony! You 
reckin ’caze I ain’t learned in de books 
dat I ‘ain't got no educatiom! Even a 
yong kitten, what 7s got de leastest sense 
in all creatiom, is got sense enough not 
ter try ter open hits eyes on dis sinful worl’ 
befo’ de nine days o’ darkness is out.” 

‘**De nine days o’ darkness!’ Yer jes 
struck it right dar, P’cilla. Now we’s all 
jes de same as new-borned kittens befo’ 
Gord. In fac’ we ain’t ’spornserble fo’ not 
bein’ kittens, an’ new-born, an’ blin’ at 
dat. Now, jes fo’ de sake o’ de argimen- 
tatiom o’ de subjec’, let’s us supposin’ dat 
all de worl’ 7s new-borned kittens, den it 
follers, in co’se, dat all de worl’ is borned 
blin’, which is de case, bein’ borned in a 
state o' sin an’ mizry. Ain't dat so?” 

‘* You goes so fas’ I kyan’t keep up wid 
yer, Antony. Say all dat agin. I ain't 
a-gwine ter give in ter nut’n’ what makes 
me out no varmint, lessn I sees de proof, 
ef you is willin’ ter argify yo’se’f inter a 
torm-cat.” 

‘*Hush, P’cilla. You’s a-runnin’ away 
wid dis subjec’ jes de same’s a cat runs 
away wida mouse. Now you lis’n ter me, 
*spornserble, not fo’ de callin’ o’ no names, 
which I ain’ a-doin’, but fo’ de sake o’ de 
substantiatiom ob de proof.” 

‘*Substantiation of the proof” was too 
much for Priscilla. The words were well 
chosen, and gained her respectful atten- 
tion, while Antony slowly repeated his ar- 
gument, and in a moment she had agreed 
that all men were ‘‘jes de same as new- 
borned kittens befo’ Gord.” 

‘* Well,” said Antony, ‘‘dat’s a fixed 
fac’. Now, ef we’s de same as new-borned 
kittens, don’t you see dat we’s got ter go 
froo our nine days o’ darkness befo’ we 
comes out in de light?” 


i 


Priscilla saw it. 

‘Well, now, ain’t de losin’ of a baby. 
even ef ‘tis a gal baby—ain’'t dat a day o' 
darkness?” ; 

**Dat’s so,” said Priscilla. 

‘An’ ain’t a-losin’ nine ob ’em goin’ 
froo nine days o° darkness ?” 

Priscilla raised up her face and assent 
ed respectfully. She was convinced. 

‘* Now, looka-heah !” Antony continued, 
‘** We’s done passed froo de darkness, an’ 
my b’lief is dat Gord’s gwine ter raise de 
visitatiom an’ show us de light—dat is, ef 
we ac’s ’spornserble.” : 

** Antony!” 

‘What yer want, P’cilla ?” 

Priscilla eyed him askance as she said, 
‘*You talks like you’s gitt’n’ ‘ligion !” 

*T ain’t a-sayin’ I's gitt’n’ ligion, P’cil 
la, but I’s a-speakin’ f'om de innermos’- 
nesses ob my heart.” 

‘Antony !” 

‘* What yer want, P’scilla ?” 

His wife smiled faintly as she replied, 
‘*De time I'll b’lieve you's got ‘ligion ‘Il be 
de time yer gits de spring-chicken honger 
an’ stays in de baid all night an’ nuver 
bodders ‘long o’ no hain-rooses!” 

Antony did not join in the Jaugh that 
followed this, but said, seriously: ‘‘ You 
is a awful game-maker, P’cilla, an’ I ain't 
a-denyin’ dat I's gin yer plenty o’ ‘casion 
ter make game o’ me. But look heal!” 

He rose slowly from his chair, and 
pointing to the little row of graves, now 
barely visible in the approaching twilight, 
he said: ‘‘ Look a-heah! A-standin’ heah 
to-night, a-p’intin’ ter dat row o’ gal graves 
on de hili-side yonder, each one ob ‘em 
which holds a sign an’ asymbol of adouble 
visitatiom, in de givin’ an’ de takin’ oba gal 
chil’, I stan’ up an’ say befo’ Gord, dat ef 
He hopes me, I’sa-gwine ter ac’ ’spornserble 
an’ opright befo’ anudder nine graves gits 
a start on us, beeaze Gord don’t do nut’n’ 
by halves, an’ ef He's started a-chastisin’ 
us by de fatal nines, he ain’t a-gwine ter 
back down on it!” 

Priscilla glanced toward the row of 
graves and heaved a deep sigh. Then, 
slowly turning from her husband, she 
opened the door of a safe at her side, and 
taking from ita tin plate of cold bacon and 
greens, and reseating herself with it on her 
lap, she began to eat them, raising tlie 
dark green shreds with her fingers into tlie 
air above her head, and slowly lowering 
them into her capacious mouth. Priscilla 
was of the earth, earthy. She had mourn- 





ed heartily and boisterously over each of 
her nine bereavements, but her bosom was 
not the home of sorrow, and when a grief 
fell into it, it was as an acid falling into an 
alkali. The effect was effervescent, evan- 
escent, and when once the bubbling ceased, 
the same acid could not stir it again. 

She grew serious at mention of her dead 
children, and ate the flabby garlands of 
ereens in grim silence, chewing medita- 
tively, and ruminating almost sadly over 
each mouthful before elevating another 
for inspection and consumption. 

It was in the spring following this that 
to the house of Antony and Priscilla came 
a little son. Antony was in the field 
‘chopping cotton” when the news came 
tohim. He behaved with strange excite- 
ment on this occasion, dropping his hoe 
as he exclaimed: ‘‘ De visitatiom’s done 
lvisted! Glory be to Gord!” and on the 
Sunday following he did what, notwith- 
standing his reformed life, he had never 
done before. He made a public profes- 
sion of religion, and, in the language of 
Brother Washington, theofficiating minis- 
ter, ‘‘Cornsererated hissef and all o’ hisn 
to de service ob de Lord!” 

Antony expressed great concern as to 
the selection of a name for his son. It 
must be a Bible name—a name that should 
be an inspiration to the lad as well as a 
certificate of his father’s piety. 

3rother Washington suggested the 
names of the gospels, but Antony object- 
ed. Matthewsand Marks and Johns were 
disgracing the saints all over the country 
now, ‘‘and,” he contended, ‘John Jolinson 
wouldn't do nohow, ’caze hit soun’s like a 
pusson a-stammerin’, an’ jes as sho as I'd 
eall John Johnson, I'd git ter Johnin’ an’ 
couldn't stop. No, don’t gimme none o’ 
them «tutterin’ names!” 

‘*How about Luke ?” 
Washington 

‘‘No, sir!” he quickly replied. ‘‘’Ain’t 
you jes preached las’ Sunday agin Luke- 
warm Christians? Dat won’t do.” 

Brother Washington hesitated; then, 
counting on his fingers, he slowly said, 
‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Acts—Acts 
is a good name, Brer Johnson; s’posin’ 
yer names his name Acts?” 

Antony hesitated. There was a sug- 
gestion of energy in the name—even a 
hint of good works; still, he did not seem 
quite to like it. Finally he said: ‘‘I did 
know @ man oncet what named his boy 
Ac’s, but hecometeritreg lar. He had all 


ventured Brother 
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o’ Ac’s’s pardners hand-runnin’—Maffew, 
Mark, Luke, and John; an’ hit seems ter 
me like goin’ backward, somehow—like 
turnin’ de postles catawarmosed, an’ treat 
in’ ’em somehow onrespecful, ter name de 
fust boy Ac’s. De fac’ is, Brer Washing 
ton, hit looks ter me kind o’ deceitful ter 
do dat—hit’s like sneaking up berhindt em 
like, an’ Maffew an’ Mark an’ Luke an’ 
John would somehow be slighted !—an’ be- 
sides, it don’t seem as I’s ezzacly got a 
right ter fetch Ac’s in heah, berhindt a 
whole passel o’ Callines an’ M’rias an’ sech. 
No; I wants ter fin’ a name what stan’s ter 
hitself like—what I could sort o° take lib 
erties wid movin’ outn hits place, one dat 
don’t b'longs ter no crowd.” 

The preacher ventured several other 
suggestions, but none seemed to suit. 

Priscilla, with wifely devotion, wished 
to call the boy Antony, but to this he 
would not listen. 

‘*‘No, no,” he said; ‘‘my name ain't 
clean enough. Hit’s been mixed up wid 
too much devilment ter fit dat little angel 
oO light. If I kin wuck off all de stains 
what’s on it by de time he’s obleeged ter 
ca’y de Johnson part o' it out inter de 
worl’, ['1l praise Gord.” 

The babe was nameless for a month 

Finally, one Sunday, Antony came 
home from chureh jubilant. He had 
found the name to suit his fancy. The 
preacher had read it out of the Bible, and 
it had a sound of dignity that pleased 
him. It seemed to be filled with exhor- 
tation and warning and spirituality. It 
was ‘‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah.” 

The little babe winced visibly when, on 
the next Sabbath, the water of baptism 
was sprinkled on his unconscious head, 
and he became, whether he willed it or 
no, ‘‘Lamentations of Jeremiah John- 
son.” 

No one ever had occasion to doubt the 
sincerity of Antony’s conversion. It was 
a quiet facing about, an unemotional turn- 
ing from sinful ways to a pure life. At 
first, the good people in the church were 
hardly satisfied with the “‘speritual evi- 
dences” in his case. They were disap- 
pointed. The man who had been the best 
dancer of the ‘‘ double twis’,” and could 
beat every man in the county ‘‘ cutting 
the pigeon wing,” would certainly throw 
some of this muscular vigor into the new 
life, and they had looked for great gym- 
nastic spiritual manifestations, soto speak, 
in his conversion. 
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Perhaps religion in his case would even 
hallow the “‘ pigeon wing,” and sanctify 
the ‘‘ double twis’”—who knew? If Anto- 
ny had worn a dazed visage and danced 
down the middle aisle in an extravagant 
‘fling.’ his would have been considered 
a more pronounced conversion. One of 
the brothers even whispered his disap- 
pointment in church to a neighbor. ‘'I 
shorely is disapp inted,” he said. ‘‘I’low 
ed dat maybe Brer Johnson would sort 0’ 
skipulate inter grace.” But Brer John- 
son did not ‘‘skipulate.” There was no- 
thing sensational about his case. 

For eleven years Antony was a quiet, 
consistent Christian member of Chinque- 
pin Chapel, and it is safe to say that the 
light of his quiet life did more to reform 
the morals of the congregation and to 
raise the standard of personal piety among 
them than did all the shouting and ex- 
horting done in the chapel during that 
time, and his death, occurring when Lam 
entations was eleven years old, produced 
a profound sensation. It was as the last 
years of his life had been—full of peace 
and a holy trust. The only time he was 
ever known to shout was with his passing 
breath, when, having invoked God’s bless 
ing on his little son, his spirit passed out 
through a smile on his lips, and he met 
the grim messenger with a clear though 
faint ‘‘ Praise God!” 

After Antony’s death, Priscilla gave 
up ‘‘erap-raisin’’ and moved to town. 
She was a typical negro—improvident, 
emotional, gossipy, kind-hearted, high- 
tempered, vain, dishonest, idle, working 
two or three days in each week and 
‘‘res’n’ up” the remainder, with always 
a healthy appetite and a ‘‘mizry in de 
bre’s’.” 

She had professed conversion several 
times, and as often became a backslider. 
The tips of her fingers led her often into 
sin by fastening themselves to her neigh- 
bors’ goods, but this never brought her 
into open shame, as did the tips of her 
toes, for Priscilla was an inveterate dan- 
cer, and if a revival or camp-meeting drew 
her into the church, it took only a string 
band or a fiddle to work her ruin, In- 
deed it became a byword that ‘ Sister 
Johnson shouted all winter and danced 
out o’ grace at every May-day picnic.” 

Such was Lamentations’ mother. Dur- 
ing the year of her widowhood, as a vis- 
ible means of support, she had done the 
family washing tor Judge Williams and 


his wife, and though the pay for so smal] 
an amount of work was proportional], 
small, there were perquisites in the shape 
of a cabin rent free, ‘* cold victuals,” and 
sundry opportunities for exercising t] 


ie 


weakness of her finger-tips, which mad 
the situation a desirable one. Her cabin 
assigned to her on account of its prox 
imity to the creek from which she wash- 
ed—stood also conveniently near the hen- 
house on one side and the vegetable ear- 
den on the other, while its one window 
opened over that dazzling, cooling, glow 
ing, seductive invitation to the flesh from 
the world and the devil—the watermelon 
patch; and so, when Priscilla said that 
‘*Gord had been good to her, and she had 
no ’casion ter complain,” she meant it. 
Lamentations, as we have said, was 
twelve years old when this story begins 
Tall, black, unkempt, arrayed in ill-fitting 
frocks, with a falsetto voice and a stam 
mering tongue, he was not a thing of 
beauty ; neither was he counted a joy, but 
rather a sorrow, in the village of Wash 
ington, Arkansas, in which he lived. If 
suspicion of any sort fell upon hin, his 
appearance went far toward its confirma 
tion, not only on account of his ugliness 
of person, but his peculiar dress gave him 


a sort of nondescript character, and seem 
ed to brand him as an evil spirit. 

Priscilla’s one maternal act had been 
sending him to school. The four montlis 
of tuition each year had been enough to 
make him a fair scholar, as scholarship 
went in the negro free school of Wash 
ington. He read and wrote fluently, and 
ciphered fairly. His education was the 
one thing about him that his mother re 
spected. 

It was vacation now. 

As he sat on guard to-day in the crotch 
of the fence, he seemed to fall into deep 
meditation. Ever and anon he cast au 
anxious glance in the direction of tli 
sweet-gum tree, where, though out of 
sight, he knew his mother stood; then li 
would gaze wistfully at a pair of panta 
loons which lay bleaching on tle grass 
He was conteroplating doing something 
which he feared to attempt. 

‘*Ef mammy was on’y a-washin’ on de 
washboa’d, ’stid o’ renchin’ an’ a-starechin’ 
I could lis’en an’ keep up wid her,” lv 
said. Finally, however, the temptation 
became too great. He slid quickly down 
from the fence, dropped the yellow dress 
on the ground, and proceeded hastily to 











array himself in the Judge’s pantaloons, 
suspending them from the shoulders by 
means of the twine which he took from 
his whip. 

As the old Judge was a short and over- 
fat man, the pantaloons were not much in 
the way of a fit. He now selected a vest 
from the ground, slipped his long black 
arms through the capacious armholes, 
buttoned it down the front, and, with his 
thumbs stuck into the pockets, began to 
strut up and down, surveying himself 
with evident pride. O,fora mirror! He 
longed to behold himself in masculine at- 
tire. Glancing at the sun, he shifted his 
position, trying to see his own shadow, 
but the mid-day hour denied him even 
this unsubstantial gratification; and so, 
satisfying himself with such a survey as 
he could get of his outline, he resumed his 
promenade, and began a half-audible so- 
liloguy: ‘‘Dey ain’t no use o’ talkin’! 
mannishness comes wid breeches! Dey 
sort o' kin. I feels like I mout be de 
Jedge dis minute. I shorely could ‘spect 
myself in dese heah breeches, even ef dey 
warn’t no tighter’n dese, jes so dey had 
laigs, an’ was s’pendered up wid galluses! 
[ could ac’ like a genterman; an’ as I is, I 
ain’t nut’n’ an’ nobody. Ef I jes had sech 
as dese, I wouldn’t be obleeged ter be 
a-spittin’ terbacker an’ a-sayin’ cuss-words 
jes ter show what Lis, like I does. I mout 
have some dignifications an’ mannerfica- 
tions an’ 

His soliloquy was brought to a sudden 
close by a loud scream from the direction 
of the sweet-gum tree. It was his mo- 
ther’s voice. Lamentations had become 
so absorbed in self-contemplation that a 
drove of hogs had passed behind him un- 
observed, leaving their footprints on the 
bleaching clothes. 

Their only exit lay at the end of the 
Cherokee hedge, a point near Priscilla, 
and she had taken the alarm. She knew 
that their only route lay over her week's 
washing. 

At the sound of her voice, Lamenta- 
tions turned and saw it all. He was ter- 
ror-stricken. His first impulse was to get 
out of the Judge’s clothing, but haste em- 
barrassed his motions. The twine ‘‘ gal- 
luses” were knotted. 

Finally, just as his mother emerged 
from behind the hedge, the Judge’s ap- 
parel fell to the ground, and he stood be- 
fore her trembling—a pitiful nude statue 
of terror. His yellow dress lay just be- 
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hind him. To take a backward step 
would expose the Judge's pantaloons. 
Nearer and nearer came his mother; still 
Lamentations moved not, neither did he 
speak. Finally Priscilla came to a halt, 
and looking at him in mingled anger and 
alarm, she began: 

‘* Fo’ Gord’s sake, what is you a-doin’, 
a-standin’ up heah in yo’ skin, Lamenta 
tions o’ Jeremiah Johnson ?” 

Lamentations began to ery. This in- 
dication of natural emotion fanned the 
flame of her ire, and she continued: 

‘**“You is de onsettledes’, no-countes’, 
beatenes’, rapsealliones’ nigger dat ever 
hoped a po’ sinner ter backslide! You 
’ain’t got no mo’ sperit *n a suck-aig dorg! 
What in kingdom come is you a-been 
doin’!” She approached a step nearer. 


buzzard ?” she said. 


“Ts you a-gwine ter speak, you black 


Lamentations was too much frightened 
to speak. He made a desperate leap in 
the direction of the yellow dress. His 
mother, thinking he was trying to es 
cape, started and caught him. One of 
his feet had caught in the twine, and the 
Judge's nether garments trailed after him, 
becoming more and more entangled about 
his legs as he danced around his mother, 
while she laid on blows thick and fast. 
Oh, the lamentations of Lamentations ! 
As the pantaloons, flying around, brought 
their own explanation, she became more 
and more excited, and beat him without 
mercy. It made no difference which way 
he turned. Every position presented a 
bare suggestion for another blow, and it 
came every time. 

Whether this beating provoked him to 
wrath, or his brief experience in male ap 
parel wronght an inspiration, we cannot 
say; but a change came over Lamenta- 
tions from this time. He became des- 
perate, and various depredations on hen- 
roosts and melon patches, even beyond 
the Judge’s domain, were laid at his door. 
The wearer of the yellow-dress became a 
familiar figure in court, but somehow he 
always managed to escape conviction. 
Finally, however, justice sought and found 
him at home. 

A pair of young Plymouth Rock hens 
disappeared one night from the roost, and 
suspicion, in the shape of footprints be- 
tween the cabin and hen-house, and fea- 
thers corresponding with those of the 
missing chickens hidden in  Priscilla’s 
room, fell on the occupants of the cabin. 
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The footprints were Lamentations’, but 
his mother had hidden the feathers. 

On inquiry, it transpired that, the night 
before, Priscilla had entertained a crowd 
of her church people on what she was 
Now there 


vere no turkey-hens on the premises, and 


pleased to call tucks hain,” 


two fine Plymouth Rocks nearly as large 
as turkey-hens were missing. It looked 
suspicious 

The a udge had mother and son arrested 
his own court. 
She un- 


blushingly denied the accusation in toto, 


and brought into court 
Priscilla was called up first. 


even weeping over the contemplation of 
such ingratitude as so base a theft would 
dwelt at length 
kindnesses they daily received from the 


show. She upon the 
Judge’s family, and wept afresh over the 
sad lot of ‘‘a po’ widowless ‘oman an’ a 
orphanless boy, wid nobody ter pertect 
‘em lessn it was de Jedge, what knowed 
her po’ daid husband,” ete. Finally she 
swore to the truth of all this, and Lam- 
entations was called. 

A murmur of suppressed mirth ran 
through the court as the tall, gaunt wear- 
er of a white swiss dress stalked gawkily 
upon the stand. Priscilla meant that her 
son should look his best on this impor- 
tant occasion, and had arrayed him in 
the Sunday frock of one of his departed 
had 
what younger than Lamentations, and so 
the fluted ruffles came just to the knees, 
which, with his legs and feet, were bare. 
His sunburned hair, usually fluffing out 
like a mop, was now braided, and stood 
He 
Quickly 
repeating as nearly as he could the sub- 
stance of his mother's testimony, he offer- 
ed to swear to the truth of it. 

Before presenting the Bible, the Judge 
took occasion to say a word on the sanc- 
tity of an oath, and even spoke kindly to 
the boy as he made a brief allusion to his 
old father, Antony. Now the one thing 
sacred to Lamentations was the memory 
of his father. The Judge bade him think 
well before laying his hand on the Holy 
In tak- 
ing it, Lamentations’ hand shook, and it 
fellupon the floor. Itfellopen. As the 
boy stooped to pick it up, he started—took 
hold of it—dropped it—and finally, trem- 
bling violently from head to foot, he ap- 
proached the Judge, and made a full con- 
fession of the theft, and humbly begged 


sisters. It belonged to one some 


up in stiff spikes all over his head. 
was nervous and embarrassed. 


Book, and handed him the Bible. 
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that the Judge would not spare him, but 
punish him as he deserved. 

But the Judge did spare him, sending 
both boy and mother home with only a 
wholesome admonition. 

This was the turning-point in Lamen 
tations’ life. 

The old Judge, believing that his influ 
ence had brought the confession, took a 
new interest in the lad, and the boy in 
dresses was called from the cabin in the 
rear lot to serve in the Judge's family, 
and arrayed, at the age of thirteen years 
in his first pair of ‘* pants.” 

Notwithstanding many faults of char 
acter, such as idleness and mischief, Lam 
entations never betrayed the trust of the 
Judge. He was his father’s son, and his 
reformation was honest and complet 


But this was fifteen years ago. Priscilla 


died in grace on the last day of April last 
year, and the May-day picnic was post 


poned that all the Chinquepin Chapel 
folk might do her honor. 

Lamentations still holds in the Judge's 
family a position of trust. He is also 
now the pastor of Chinquepin Chapel 
loved by his people and respected by all. 

Just after his appointment to this post 
I happened to be in the neighborhood, 
and knowing something of the young 
man’s history, I went to hear his inau 
guralsermon. I wasstruck by hischanged 
No longer a butt of ridicule 
in skirts, I beheld a serious youth, reading 


appearance, 


from God's word, and exhorting the peo 
ple to holier living. He briefly reviewed 
his life from his youth up. Finally he 
approached the time of his conversion. 
As nearly as I can remember, his words 
were these: ‘‘I was buried an’ steeped in 
sin, my bredren, an’ every time I tried 
ter rise an’ be a man in my father’s im 
age, somethin’ holt me back, an’ I ‘lowed 
‘twas them frocks, which somehow seemed 
to keep me in my mother’s image—not 
meanin’ no disrespec’s ter her, my bredren, 
but it ain’t in nature fer a man ter ‘spire 
wien "pearances is sot squarely agin ‘im; 
but I say now, ef dem gal clo’es stunted 
me in de sperit, it was becaze I was willin’ 
‘ter be holt back, an’ wasn’t a-strivin’ ter 
rise. But, my dear bredren, de day I was 
holten down de strongest, Gord callt me, 
an’ I tell yer, my sistren an’ bredren, ef 
ever a mannish sperit was holten down by 
raiments an’ adornments, my sperit was 
cramped dat day in dat white swist frock! 
I jes felt like I warn’t no mo’n one 0’ 




















dese heah sky-rockets—a heap o’ show 
offishness roun’ a little black stick—an’ I 
‘lowed to myse’f dat I belonged ter de debil, 
an’ I was ready ter say any false words 
what he put inter my mouf, when dat Bible 
fell on de flo’. An’ when I stooped down 
ter pick it up, what yer reckin I see? 
Bless Gord! Isee my own name a-stan’in’ 
on top o'de page! Yes, my dear bredren, 
on de top, aw’ in dese heah big letters. 
Seemed at fust like I was struck blin’, an’ 
I heerd Gord a-callin’ my name, ‘ Lam- 
entations o’ Jeremiah! an’ de Cote-house 
an’ de Jedge an’ all de people faded outn 
my sight, an’ I never felt dat swist frock 
no mo'n ef it had o’ been breeches, an’ I 
seen my old daddy a-layin’ on de baid, wid 
his white haid on de piller, an’ seemed like 
[I heerd him a-prayin’ ter Gord ter teck 
an’ raise up dishere po’ little blaek chil’ 
ter wuck fo’ Him, an’ ter be His faithful 
soljer an’ servant; an’ oh, my bredren, I 
know den dat Gord done callt me—done 
eallt me, an’ showed me my name in de 
book; an’ dere I stood, a ugly black var- 
mint, all furbelowed up in gal finery, an’ 
chuck-full dat minute o' de Jedge’s domin- 
icker ! Seemed like I could see myse’f, an’ 
I say ter myse’f, ‘I ain't fitten ter spond 
ter sech a call as dis.’ An’ a big lump riz 
up in my froat, big as a whole tucky-hain, 
an’ I knowed hit warn’t de shubshance o’ 
dat dominicker dat was a-chokin’ me; hit 
was deshubshance o’ sin. Hit was a-chok- 
in’ me, an’ I spewed it outn my mouf, an’ 
confessed de trufe, an’ de lump went outn 
my naik, an’ peace riz up in my soul!” 

The ‘‘Amens!” and ‘‘ Glorys!” came in 






fron is becoming modest. Per- 

haps the inhabitants may still be able 
to conceal their modesty, but nevertheless 
they feel it. The explanation is simple. 
The city has grown not only beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of those who 
indulged in the most inflated hope of its 
future, but it has grown beyond what 
they said they expected. This gives the 
citizens pause—as it might an eagle that 
laid a roe’s egg. 

The fact is, Chicago has become an in- 
dependent organism, growing by a com- 
bination of forces and opportunities be- 
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thick and fast from the responsive con- 
gregation as Lamentations continued: 

‘Yes, Gord callt me, my bredren, an’ 
showed me my name in de book; but whar- 
‘bouts in de book? At de bottom o’ de 
page? No; He ‘ain't lef’ me on de 
mo ners’ bench. In de middle o’ de page ¢ 
No; He ’ain’t sot me in de midst o’ de con 
gergation. Den whar was it, my bred 
ren? Hit was on top o’ de page! Gord 
done call me to de top done stood me 
heah in de pulyft; an’ by His grace heah 


I is! I tell ver, my bredren, some o’ dese 
heah preachers is gradgerated f’om dishere 
college an’ some f'om dat one, but I's grad 
gerated f'om on high.” 

The excitement and enthusiasm were 
intense when I rose and quietly with- 
drew from the chapel, and as I walked 
homeward the words of the familiar hymn 
came to me: 

“(God moves in a mysterious way 
lis wonders to perform,” 

The good old man Antony-—densely ig- 
norant, but honest in his conviction—in 
the one act of faith that seemed most to 
betray the darkness of his mind, selected 
this extraordinary name for his son, and 
this act became the direct means of his re 
ward, in calling his boy from death unto 
life. 

I say this confidently, for, after the 
test of fifteen years, the man most loved 
among the people, the one held most dear 
by the suffering, the sick, and the aged 
among his race, and the one especially 


known as the champion of all small boys, 
is Lamentations of Jeremiah Johnson. 





yond the contrivance of any combination 
of men to help or hinder, beyond the need 
of flaming circulars and reports of boards 
of trade, and process pictures. It has 
passed the danger or the fear of rivalry, 
and reached the point where the growth 
of any other portion of the great North- 
west, or of any city in it (whatever rival- 
ry that city may show in industries or in 
commerce), is in some way a contribution 
to the power and wealth of Chicago. To 
them that have shall be given. Cities, 
under favoring conditions for local ex- 
pansion, which reach a certain amount of 
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population and wealth, grow by a kind of 
natural increment, the law of attraction, 
very well known in human nature, which 
draws a person to an active city of two 
hundred thousand rather than to a stag 


And 


it is a fortunate thing for civilization that 


nant city of one hundred thousand. 


this attraction is almost as strong to men 
Chi- 


cago has, it seems to me, only recently 


of letters as it is to men of affairs. 


turned this point of assured expansion, 
and, as I[ intimated, the ifhabitants have 
hardly yet become accustomed to this idea; 
but I believe that the time is near when 
they will be as indifferent to what stran- 
gers think of Chicago as the New-Yorkers 
are to what strangers think of New York. 
New 
city 


York is to-day the only American 
free from this anxious note of pro- 
vincialism—though in Boston it rather 
takes the form of pity for the unenlight- 
ened man who doubts its superiority ; but 
the of 
day can see plenty of signs of the sure 


impartial student Chicago to- 
growth of this metropolitan indifference. 
And yet there is still here enough of 
the old Chicago stamp to make the place 
interesting. 

It is everything in getting a point of 
view. Last summer a lady of New Or- 
leans who had never before been out of 
her native French city, and who would 
look upon the whole North with the im- 
and more than 
that, with Continental eyes—visited Chi- 
cago, and afterward New York. ‘* Which 
city did you like best ?” I asked, without 
taking myself seriously in the question. 


vartial eves of a foreigner 
] ; 


To my surprise, she hesitated. This hesi- 
tation was fatal to all my preconceived no- 
mattered not thereafter which 
She 


tions. It 
she preferred : she hag hesitated. 
was actually comparing Chicago to New 
York in her mind, as one might compare 
The audacity of the 
comparison I saw was excused by its in- 
nocence. I confess that it had never oe- 
curred to me to think of Chicago in that 
Continental light. ‘* Well,” she said, not 
seeing at all the humor of my remark, 
‘* Chicago seems to me to have finer build- 


Paris and London. 


ings and residences, to be the more beau- 
tiful city; but of course there is more in 
New York; it is a greater city; and I 
should prefer to live there for what I 
want.” This me 
thinking, and I wondered if there was a 
point of view, say that of divine omnis- 
cience and fairness, in which Chicago 


naive observation set 
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would appear as one of the great cities of 
the world, in fact a metropolis, by-and 
by to rival in population and wealth any 


city of the seaboard. 


It has certain], 


better commercial advantages, so far as 
water communication and railways go. 
than Paris or Pekin or Berlin, and a ter 
ritory to supply and receive from infinite 
ly vaster, richer, and more promising than 
either. This territory will have many big 
cities, but in the nature of things only 
And tak 
ing into account its geographical position 

a thousand miles from the Atlantic sea 
board on the one side, and from the moun- 
tains on the other, with the acknowledged 
tendency of people and of money to it as 
a continental centre—it seems to me that 
Chicago is to be that one. 

The growth of Chicago is one of the 
marvels of the world. 


one of surpassing importance. 


I do not wonder 
that it is incomprehensible even to those 
who have seen it year by year. As J re 
member it in 1860, it was one of the shab 
biest and most unattractive cities of about 
a hundred thousand inhabitants any 
where to be found; but even then it: had 
more than trebled its size in ten 
the streets were mud sloughs, the sid 


years; 


walks were a series of stairs and more or 
less rotten planks, half the town was in 
process of elevation above the tadpole 
level, and a considerable part of it was 
on wheels—the moving house being about 
the only wheeled vehicie that could get 
around with any comfort to the passen- 
The 


shanty-town, the north side was a coun 


gers. west side was a strageling 
try village with two or three “aristocrat 
ic’ houses occupying a square, the south 
side had not a handsome business build 
ing in it, nor a public edifice of any merit 
except a couple of cliurches, but tliere 
were a few pleasant residences on Michi 
gan Avenue fronting the encroaching 
lake, and on Wabash Avenue. Yet I am 
not sure that even then the exceeding]) 
busy and excited traders and speculators 
did not feel that the town was more im 
portant than New York. For it had a 
great business. Aside from its real estate 
operations, its trade that year was set 
down at $97.000.000, embracing its deal 
ing in produce, its wholesale supply busi 
ness, and its manufacturing. 

No one then, however, would have 
dared to predict that the value of trade in 
1887 would be, as it was, $1,103,000,000. 
Nor could any one have believed that the 
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population of 100,000 would reach in 1887 
nearly 800,000 (estimated 782,644), likely 
to reach in 1888, with the annexation of 
contiguous that have 
physically a part of the city, the amount 
of 906,000. Growing at its usual rate for 
several years past, the city is certain in a 


villages become 


couple of years to count its million of 
people. And there is not probably any- 
where congregated a more active and ag 
gressive million, with so great a propor- 
tion of young, ambitious blood. Other 
figures keep pace with those of trade and 
population. I will mention only one or 
two of them here. The national banks, 
in 1887, had a capital of $15,800,000, in 
which the deposits were $80,473,746, the 
loans and discounts $63,113,821, the sur- 
plus and profits $6,320,559. The First 
National is, I believe, the second or third 
banking house in the 
having a deposit account of over twen- 


largest country, 


ty-two millions. The figures given only 
include the national banks; add to these 
the private banks, and the deposits of 
Chicago in 1887 were $105,367,000. The 
gregate bank clearings of the city were 
969,216,210 60, an increase of 14 per 
cent. over 1886. It should be noted that 
there were only twenty-one banks in the 
clearing house (with an aggregate capital 
and surplus of $28,514,000), and that the 
fewer the banks the smaller the total 
clearings will be. The aggregate Board of 
Trade clearings for 1887 were $78,179,869. 


a 
$2 


In the year 1886 Chicago imported mer- 
chandise entered for consumption to the 
value of $11,574,449, and paid $4,349,237 
duties on it. I did not intend to go into 
statistics, but these and a few other figures 
will give some idea of the volume of busi- 
ness in this new city. I found on in- 
quiry that—owing to legislation that need 
not be gone into-—there are few savings- 
banks, and the visible savings of labor 
cut a small figure in this way. The ex- 
planation is that there are several impor- 
tant loan and building associations. Mon- 
ey is received on deposit in small amounts, 
and loaned at a good rate of interest to 
those wishing to build or buy houses, the 
latter paying in small instalments. The 
result is that these loan institutions have 
been very profitable to those who have 
put money in them, and that the laborers 
who have borrowed to build have also 
been benefited by putting all their sav- 
ings into houses. I believe there is no 
other large city, except Philadelphia per- 
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haps, where so large a proportion of the 
inhabitants own the houses they live in. 
There is no better prevention of the spread 
of anarchical notions and communist fool- 
ishness than this. 

It is an item of interest that the whole- 
sale dry-goods jobbing establishments in- 
creased their business in 1887 124 percent. 
over 1886. Five houses have a capital 
of $9,000,000, and the sales in 1887 were 
nearly $74,000,000. And it is worth spe- 
cial mention that one man in ¢ 
Marshall Field, is the largest 
and retail 
world, 


‘hicago, 
wholesale 
dry-goods merchant in the 
In his retail shop and wholesale 
store there are 3000 employes on the pay- 
roll, As to being first in his specialty, the 
same may be said of Philip D. Armour, 
who not only distances all rivals in the 
world as a packer, but no doubt also as a 
merchant of such products as the hog con- 
His sales 
in one year have been over $51,000,000. 


tributes to the support of life. 


The city has also the distinetion of hay- 
ing among its citizens Henry W. King, the 
largest dealer, in establishments here and 
elsewhere, in clothing in the world. 

In nothing has the growth of Chicago 
been more marked in the past five years 
than in manufactures. I cannot go into 
the details of all the products, but the 
totals of manufacture for 1887 were, in 
2396 firms, $113,960.000 capital employ- 
ed, 134,615 workers, $74,567,000 paid in 
wages, and the value of the product was 
$403,109,500—an increase of product over 
1886 of about 154 per cent. A surprising 
item in this is the book and publishing 
business. ‘The increase of sales of books 
in 1887 over 1886 was 20 per cent. The 
wholesale sales for 1887 are estimated at 
$10,000,000. It is now claimed that as a 
book-publishing centre Chicago ranks see- 
ond only to New York, and that in the 
issue of subscription-books it does more 
than New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia combined. In regard to 
musical instruments the statement is not 
less surprising. In 1887 the of 
pianos amounted to about $2,600,000—a 
gain of $300,000 over 1886. My authority 
for thi8; and for some, but not all, of the 
other figures given, is the Tribune, which 
says that Chicago is not only the largest 
reed-organ market in the world, but that 
more organs are manufactured here than 
in any other city in Europe or America. 
The sales for 1887 were $2,000,000—an in- 
crease over 1886 of $500,000. There were 


business 


sales 
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$1,000,000 worth of small musical instru- 
ments sold, and of sheet musie and mu- 
sic-books a total of $450,000. This speaks 


well for the cultivation of musical 
In the 


marked improvement in the class of the 


taste 
West, especially as there was a 


music bought 

The product of the iron manufactures in 
1887, including rolling-mills ($23,952,000) 
and founderies (810.000.000) .;was 861.187.000 
against $46,790,000 in 1886, and the wages 
paid in iron and steel work was $14,899,000. 
In 1887 there were erected 4833 buildings, 


at a reported cost of $19,778,100—a few 
more buiidings, but yet at nearly two mill- 
A couple of 
items interested me: that Chicago made in 
1887 8900,000 worth of toys and $500,000 
The 


a gallant but entirely unsuccess- 


ions less cost, than in 1886. 


worth of perfumes. makers 


wave d 


soap 
ful war against the soot and smoke of the 
town in producing 86,250,000 worth of soap 
and candles. [ do not see it mentioned, 
but I should think the laundry business in 
Chicago would be the most profitable one 
at present. 

Without attempting at all to set forth 
the business of 
more figures will help to indicate its vol- 
ume. At the beginning of 1887 the stor- 
age capacity for grain in 29 elevators was 
27,025,000 bushels. The total receipts of 
flour and grain in 1882, °3, ’4, 5, and ’6, 
in bushels, were respectively, 126,155,483, 
164,924,732, 159,561,474, 156,408,228, and 
151,932,995. In 1887 the receipts in bush- 
flour, 6,873,544; wheat, 21,848, - 
51,578,410 ; oats, 45,750,842 ; 
barley, 12,476,547 ;—total, 


39,380,320. It is useless to go into de- 


Chicago in detail, a few 


els were: 
251: corn, 
rve, 852.726: 


tails of the meat products, but interest- 
ing to know that in 1886 Chicago shipped 
310,039,600 pounds of lard and 573,496,012 
pounds of dressed beef. 

I was surprised at the amount of the 
lake commerce, the railway traffic (near- 
ly 50,000 miles tributary to the city) mak- 


ing so much more show. In 1882 the 
tonnage of vessels clearing this port was 
4,904,999; in 1886 it was 3,950,762. The 
report of the Board of Trade for 1886 says 
the arrivals and clearances, foreign and 
coastwise, for this port for the year end- 
ing June 30th 22,096, which 
869 more than at the ports of Baltimore, 
Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Port- 
land and Falmouth, and San Franeisco 
combined; 315 more than at New York, 
New Orleans, Portland and Falmouth, 


were was 
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and San Francisco; and 100 more than at 
New York, Baltimore, and Portland and 
Falmouth. It will not be overlooked 
that this lake commerce is training a race 
of hardy sailors, who would come to the 
front in case of a naval war, though they 
might have to go out on rafts. 

In 1888 Chicago is a magnificent city. 
Although it has been incorporated fifty 
years, during which period its accession 
of population has been rapid and steady 
hardly checked by the devastating fires of 
1871 and 1874—its metropolitan character 
and appearance is the work of less than 
fifteen years. There is in history no par- 
allel to this product of a freely acting de- 
mocracy: not St. Petersburg rising out of 
the marshes at an imperial edict, nor Ber 
lin, the magie creation of a consolidated 
The north 
side village has become a city of broad 
streets, running northward to the parks, 
lined with handsome inter- 
spersed with stately mansions of most va 
ried and agreeable architecture, marred 
by very little that is bizarre and preten- 
tious—a region of churches and 
houses and public buildings of importance 
The west side, the largest section, and con- 
taining more population than the other 
two divisions combined, stretching out 
over the prairie to a horizon fringed with 
villages, expanding in three directions, is 
more mediocre in buildings, but impres 
sive in its vastness; 


empire and a Cwsar’s power. 


residences 


club- 


and the stranger driv- 
ing out the stately avenue of Washington 
some four miles to Garfield Park will be 
astonished by the evidences of wealth 
and the vigor of the city expansion. 

3ut it is the business portion of the 
south side that is the miracle of the time, 
the solid creation of energy and capital 
since the fire—the square mile containing 
the Post-office and City Hall, the giant ho- 
tels, the opera-houses and theatres, the 
Board of Trade building, the many-storied 
offices, the great shops, the club-houses, 
the vast retail and wholesale warehouses. 
This area has the advantage of some other 
great business centres in having broad 
streets at right angles, but with all this 
openness for movement, the throng of pas 
sengers and traffic, the intersecting street 
and cable railways, the loads of freight 
and the crush of carriages, the life and 
hurry and excitement are sufficient to sat- 
isfy the most eager lover of metropolitan 
pandemonium. Unfortunately fora clear 
comprehension of it, the manufactories 
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vomit dense clouds of bituminous coal 
smoke, which settle in a black mass in this 
part of the town, so that one can scarcely 
see across the streets in a damp day, and 
the huge buildings loom up in the black 


sky in ghostly dimness. The climate of 


Chicago, though some ten degrees warmer 


than the average of its immediately trib- 
utary territory, is a harsh one, and in the 
short winter days the centre of the city is 
not only black, but damp and ehilly. In 
of the November and December 
days I could without any stretch of the 
On 
a Sunday, when business gives place to 
amusement and religion, the stately city 
No oth- 


er city in the Union can show business 


some 


imagination fancy myself in London. 


is seen in all its fine proportions. 


warehouses and offices of more architect- 
iral nobility. 


to Florence 


The mind inevitably goes 
for comparison with the 

the Medicean merchant 
One might name the Pullman 
Building for offices as an example, and the 
Marshall Field, 
the work of that truly original American 
architect, Richardson, which in massive- 


structures of 


princes. 


wholesale warehouse of 


ness, simplicity of lines, and admirable 
blending of artistic beauty with adapta- 
bility to its purpose, seems to me unri- 
valled in this country. A few of these 
buildings are exceptions to the general 
style of architecture, which is only good 
of its utilitarian American kind, but they 
give distinction to the town, and I am 
sure are prophetic of the concrete form 
the wealth of the city will take. The vis- 
itor is likely to be surprised at the number 
and size of the structures devoted to offices, 
and to think, as he sees some of them un 
filled, that the business is overdone. At 
any given moment it be, but the 
demand for ‘‘ offices” is always surprising 
to those who pay most attention to this 
subject, and I am told that if the erection 
of office buildings should cease for a year, 
the demand would pass beyond the means 
of satisfying it. 

Leaving the 


may 


business portion of the 
south side, the city runs in apparently 
limitless broad avenues southward into 
suburban villages and a region thickly 
populated to the Indiana line. The con- 
tinuous slightly curving lake front of 
the city is about seven miles, pretty solid- 
ly occupied with houses. The Michigan 
Avenue of 1860, with its wooden fronts 
and cheap boarding-houses, has taken on 
quite another appearance, and extends its 
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broad way in unbroken lines of fine resi- 
dences five miles, which will be six miles 
next summer, when its opening is com 
pleted to the Washington 
Park I do not know such another street 
in the world. In 


entrance of 


the evening the con- 


verging lines of gas lamps olfer a_ pro- 


spective of unequalled beauty of its kind 
The south parks are reached now by turn 
ing either into the Drexel Boulevard or 
the Grand Boulevard, a magnificent 


nue 


ave 
a mile in length, tree-planted, gay 
with flower beds in the season, and crowd 
ed in the sleighing time with fast teams 
and fancy turnouts. 

This leads me to speak of another fea- 
ture of Chicago, which has no rival in this 
country: I mean the facility for pleasure 
driving and riding. Michigan Avenue 
from the mouth of the river, the centre of 
It and the other 
avenues immediately connected with the 


town, is macadamized. 


park system are not included in the city 
street department, but are under the care 


No traffie 
is permitted on them, and ‘consequently 


of the Commissioners of Parks. 


they are in superb condition for driving, 
summer and winter. The whole length 
of Michigan Avenue you will never see a 
loaded team. These roads, that is, Michi- 
gan Avenue and the others of the park 
system, and the park drives, are superb for 
driving or riding, perfectly made for drain 
age and permanency, with a top-dressing 
The of the 
Michigan Avenue drive was two hundred 
thousand dollars a mile. The of 
the parks and boulevards in each of the 


of pulverized granite. cost 


cost 


three divisions is met by a tax on the prop 
erty in that division. The tax is consid- 
erable, but the wise liberality of the citi- 
zens has done for the town what only 
royalty usually accomplishes 
And if good roads 
are a criterion of civilization, Chicago 
must stand very high. But it needed a 
community with a great deal of daring 


given it 


magnificent roads. 


and confidence in the future to create this 
park system. 

One in the heart of the city has not to 
drive three or four miles over cobble-stones 
and ruts to get to good driving-ground. 
When he has entered Michigan Avenue, 
he need not pull rein for twenty to thirty 
miles. This is almost literally true as to 
extent, without counting the miles of fine 
drives in the parks. For the city proper 
is circled by great parks, already laid out 
as pleasure-grounds, tree-planted and beau- 
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tified to a high degree, although they are 
nothing to what 
them in 


cultivation will make 
On the lake 
shore, at the south, is Jackson Park; next 


ten years more. 
is Washington Park, twice as large as Cen- 
tral Park, New York; then, further to the 
west, and north, Douglas Park and Gar- 
field Park; then Humboldt Park, until we 
come round to Lincoln Park, on the lake 
shore on the north side. These parks are 
all connected by broad boulevards, some 
of which are not yet fully developed, thus 
forming a continuous park drive, with 
enough of nature and enough of varied 
architecture for variety, unsurpassed, I 
should say, in the world within any city 
limits. Washington Park, with a slight- 
ly rolling surface and beautiful landscape 
gardening, has not only fine driveways, 
but a splendid road set apart for horse- 
men. This is a dirt road, always well 
sprinkled, and the equestrian has a chance 
Wa- 
ter is now so abundantly provided that this 
park is kept green in the driest season. 
From anywhere in the south side one may 
mount his horse or enter his carriage for 
a turn of fifteen or twenty miles on what 
is equivalent to a country road, that is to 
say,an English country road. Of the ef- 
fect of this facility on social life I shall 
have occasion to speak. On the lake side 
of Washington Park are the grounds 
of the Washington Park Racing Club, 
with a splendid track, and stables and 
other facilities which, I am told, exceed 
anything in the country of the kind. The 
club-house itself is very handsome and 
commodious, is open to the members and 
their families summer and winter, and 
makes a favorite rendezvous for that part 
Be- 
sides its large dining and dancing halls, it 
has elegant apartments set apart for ladies. 
In winter its hospitable rooms and big 
wood fires are very attractive after a zero 
drive. 

Almost equal facility for driving and 
riding is had on the north side by taking 
the drive to Lincoln Park. 
Too much cannot be said of the beauty 
of this drive along the curving shore of 
an inland sea, ever attractive in the play 
of changing lights and colors, and begin- 
ning to be fronted by palatial houses—a 
foretaste of the coming Venetian variety 
and splendor. The park itself, dignified 
by the Lincoln statue, is an exquisite 
piece of restful landscape, looked over by 


besides of a gallop over springy turf. 


of society which shares its privileges. 


lake-shore 
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a thickening assemblage of stately resi- 
dences. It is a quarter of spacious ele- 
gance. 

One hardly knows how to speak justly 
of either the physical aspect or the social 
life of Chicago, the present performance 
suggesting such promise and immediate 
change. The excited admiration waits 


a 
little upon expectation. 


I should like to 
see it in five years—in ten years; it is a 
formative period, but one of such excel 
lence of execution that the imagination 
takes a very high flight in anticipating 
the result of another quarter of a cen- 
tury. What other city has begun so no 
bly or has planned so liberally for met 
ropolitan solidity, elegance, and recrea 
tion? What other has such magnificent 
avenues and boulevards, and such a sys 
tem of parks? The boy is born here who 
will see the town expanded far beyond 
these splendid pleasure-grounds, and what 
is now the circumference of the city will 
be to Chicago what the vernal gardens 
from St. James to Hampton are to Lon- 
don. This anticipation hardly 
strange when one remembers what Chi 
cago was fifteen years ago. 
Architecturally Chicago is more inter 
esting than many older cities. Its wealth 
and opportunity for fine building coming 
when our national taste is beginning to 
be individual, it has escaped the monot- 
ony and mediocrity in which New York 
for so many years put its money, and out 
of the sameness of which it is escaping in 
spots. Having also plenty of room, Chi- 
cago has been able to avoid the block sys 
tem in its residences, and to give play to 
variety and creative genius. It is impos 
sible to do much with the interior of a 
house in a block, however much you may 
load the front with ornament. Confined 
to a long parallelogram, and limited as to 
light and air, neither comfort nor indi- 
vidual taste can be consulted or satisfied 
Chicago is a city of detached houses, in 
the hambler quarters as well as in the 
magnificent avenues, and the effect is 
home-like and beautiful at the same time. 
There is great variety, stone, brick, and 
wood intermingled, plain and ornament 
al; but drive where you will in the fa 
vorite residence parts of the vast city, 
you will be continually surprised with 
the sight of noble and artistic houses and 
homes displaying taste as well as luxury. 
In addition to the business and public 
buildings of which I spoke, there are sev- 


seems 








eral. like the Art Museum, the Studebaker 
Building, and the new Auditorium, which 
would be conspicuous and admired in any 
city in the world. The city is rich in a 
few specimens of private houses by Mr. 
Richardson (whose loss to the country is 
still apparently irreparable), houses worth 
a long journey to see, SO simple, SO noble, 
so full of comfort, sentiment, unique, hav- 
ing what may be called a charming per- 
sonality. As to interiors, there has been 
plenty of money spent in Chicago in mere 
show, but, after all, I know of no other 
city that has more character and individ- 
uality in its interiors, more evidences of 
personal refinement and taste. There is, 
of éourse—Boston knows that—a grace 
and richness in a dwelling in which gen- 
erations have accumulated the best fruits 
of wealth and cultivation; but any taste 
ful stranger here, I am sure, will be sur- 
prised to find in a city so new so many 
homes pervaded by the atmosphere of 
books and art and refined sensibility, due, 
I imagine, mainly to the taste of the wo- 
men, for while there are plenty of men 
here who have taste, there are very few 
who have leisure to indulge it; and I 
doubt if there was ever anywhere a liva- 
ble house—a man can build a palace, but 
he cannot make a home—that was not the 
creation of a refined woman. I do not 
mean to say that Chicago is not still very 
much the victim of the upholsterer, and 
that the eye is not offended by a good 
deal that is gaudy and pretentious, but 
there is so much here that is in exquisite 
taste that one has a hopeful heart about 
its future. Everybody is not yet educa- 
ted up to the ‘‘ Richardson houses,” but 
nothing is more certain than that they 
will powerfully influence all the future 
architecture of the town. 

Perhaps there never was before such an 
opportunity to study the growth of an 
enormous city, physically and socially, 
as is offered now in Chicago, where the 
development of half a century is con- 
densed into a decade. In one respect it 
differs from all other cities of anything 
like its size. It is not only surrounded 
by a complete net-work of railways, but 
it is permeated by them. The converging 
lines of twenty-one (I think it is) rail- 
ways paralleling each other or crisscross- 
ing in the suburbs concentrate upon few- 
er tracks as they enter the dense part of 
the city, but they literally surround it, 
and actually pierce its heart. So complete 
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is this environment and interlacing that 
you cannot enter the city from any diree 
tion without encountering a net-work of 

tracks. None of the water-front, except 

a strip on the north side, is free from 

them. The finest residence part of the 

south side, including the boulevards and 

parks, is surrounded and cut by them. 

There are a few viaducts, but for the most 

part the tracks occupy streets, and the 

crossings are at grade. Along the Mich- 

igan Avenue water-front and down the 

lake shore to Hyde Park, on the Illinois 
Central and the Michigan Central and 

their connections, the foreign and local 

trains pass incessantly (1 believe over six- 

ty a day), and the Illinois crosses above 

Sixteenth Street, cutting all the great 

southward avenues; and further down, 

the tracks run between Jackson Park and 

Washington Park, crossing at grade the 
500-feet-witle boulevard which connects 
these great parks and makes them one. 

These tracks and grade crossings, from 
which so few parts of the city are free, 
are a serious evil and danger, and the an- 
noyance is increaséd by the multiplicity 
of street railways, and by the swiftly run- 
ning cable-cars, which are a constant 
source of alarm to the timid. The rail 
ways present a difficult problem. The 
town covers such a vast area (always ex- 
tending in a ratio that cannot be eal- 
culated) that to place all the passenger 
stations outside would be a great incon 
venience, to unite the lines in a single 
station probably impracticable. In time, 
however, the roads must come in on ele- 
vated viaducts, or concentrate in three or 
four stations which communicate with 
the central parts of the town by elevated 
roads. 

This state of things arose from the fact 
that the railways antedated, and we may 
say made, the town, which has grown 
up along their lines. To a town of pure 
business, transportation was the first req- 
uisite, and the newer roads have been 
encouraged to penetrate as far into the 
city as they could. Now that it is neces- 
sary to make it a city to live in safely and 
agreeably, the railways are regarded from 
another point of view. I suppose a so- 
ciologist would make some reflections on 
the effect of such a thorough permeation 
of tracks, trains, engines, and traffic upon 
the temperament of a town, the action of 
these exciting and irritating causes upon 
its nervous centres. Living in a big rail- 
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way station must have an effect on the 
At present this seems a legiti- 
mate part of the excited activity of the 
city ; 


nerves. 


but if it continues, with the rapid in 
crease of wealth and the growth of a lei 
sure class, the inhabitants who ean afford 
to get away will live here only the few 
months necessary to do their business 
and take a short season of social gayely, 
and then go to quieter places early in the 
spring and for the summer montlis. 

It is at this point of view that the value 
of the park system appears, not only as 


a relief, as easily accessible recreation- 
grounds for the inhabitants in every part 
of thecity, but asan element in society life. 
These parks, W hich J have already named, 
contain 1742 acres. The two south parks, 
connected soas to besubstantially one, lave 
957 acres. Their great connecting boule- 


vards are interfered with somewhat by rail 
way tracks, and none of them, except Lin- 
coln,can be reache dw ithou crossing tracks 
on which locomotives run, yet, as has been 
said, the most important of them are led to 
by good driving-roads from the heart of 
the city. They have excellent roads set 
apart for equestrians as well as for driving. 
the 
horses, the setting up of fine equipages, 


These facilities induce keeping of 
and a display for which no other cily has 
better opportunity. This cannot but have 
rrowth of 


' In 


deed, it is already true that the city keeps 


an appreciable effect upon the 
luxury and display in this direction. 
more private carriages—for the pleasure 
not only of the rich, but of the well-to-do 

in proportion to its population, than any 
know. broad 
thoroughfares, kept free from traffic, fur 


other large city 1] These 
nish excellent sleighing when it does not 
exist in the city streets generally, and in 
the summer unequalled avenues for the 
In 


the Grand 


show of wealth and beauty and style. 


a few years the turnouts on 


Boulevard and the Lincoln Park drive 
will be worth going far to see for those 


and who does not, for, the 
world over, wealth has no spectacle more 
fine horses and 
And 


here is no cramped mile or two for parade, 


who admire 
attractive to all classes 
the splendor of moving equipages. 
like most of the fashionable drives of the 
world, but space inviting healthful exer- 
These broad 
avenues and park outlooks, with ample 
ground-room, stimulate architectural ri- 
valry, and this opportunity for driving 
and riding and being on view cannot but 


cise as well as display. 
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affect very strongly the social tone. The 
foresight of the busy men who planned 
this park system is already vindicated 
The public appreciate their privileges. On 
fair days the driving avenues are throng 
ed. One Sunday afternoon in January. 
W hen the sleighing was wood, some one es 
timated that there were as many as ten 
thousand teams flying up and down Mich 
igan Avenue and the Grand Boulevard 
This was, of course, an overestimate, but 
the throng made a ten-thousand impres 
sion on the mind. Perhaps it was a note 
of Western independence that a woman 
was here and there seen ‘‘ speeding” a fast 
horse, in a cutter, alone. 

I suppose that most of these people’had 
been to church in the morning, for Chi 
cago, Which does everything it puts its 
hand to with energy, is a 
chureh-going city, and I believe presents 


tremendous 


this re 
Religious, mission, and Sunday 


some contrast to Cincinnati in 
sper lL. 
school work is very active, churches are 
many, whatever the liberality of the 
creeds of a majority of them, and there 

4 two 
thousand people. One vast music hal! 
and one theatre are thronged Sunday af 


are several congregations of over 


ter Sunday with organized, vigorous, wor 
shipful congregations. Besides these are 
the Sunday meetings for ethical culture 
and that 
many of the theatres are open as on week 


Christian science. It is true 
days, and there is a vast foreign popula 
tion that takes its day of rest in idleness or 
base-ball and garden amusements, but the 
prevailing aspect of the city is that of 
Sunday observance. There is a good deal 
of wholesome New England in its tone. 
And it: welcomes any form of activity 
orthodoxy, liberalism, revivals, ethical 
culture. 

A special interest in Chicago at tlie 
full of 
contrasts and of promise, palaces and 
shanties side by side. 
ered and accumulating, but not assim 
lated. What a mass of crude, undigested 
material it has! In one region on tlie 
west side are twenty thousand Bohemians 
and Poles; the street signs are all foreign 
and of unpronounceable names 
ically strong, but mentally and morally 
brutal, people for the most part; the adults 
generally do not speak English, and clan- 
ning as they do, they probably never will 
There is no hope that this generation will 
be intelligent American citizens, or be 


moment is because it is forming 


Its forees are gath 


a phys 
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otherwise than the political prey of dema- 
3ut their children are in the ex- 
cellent public schools, and will take in 
American American 
ways. Still, the mill has about as much 
erist as it can grind at present. 


rogues. 


ideas and take on 


Social life is, speaking generally, as un- 
that is, 
than in 
That is merely to 
while it is American, 
When to indi- 


viduals, the people in society are largely 


formed, unselected, as the city 
fluid and undetermined 


Eastern large cities. 


more 
say, however, that 
It is young. you come 
from the East, or have Eastern connec 
Kor 
twenty years the great universities, Har 
vard, Yale, Amherst, Princeton, and the 
have been pouring in their young 
There is no better element 
in the world, and it is felt in every pulse 


tions that determine their conduct. 


rest, 
men here. 
of the town. Young couples marry and 
come here from every sort of Eastern cir 
cle. But the town has grown so fast,and 
sO many new people have come into the 
ability suddenly to spend money in fine 
houses and equipages, that the people do 
not You may 

past miles of cood houses, with a man who 
has grown up with the town, who cannot 
tell you who any of the occupants of the 
Men 
change, in the courts, in business, and are 
eginning to know each other in clubs, 
but society has not got itself sorted out 
and arranged, or discovered its elements. 


know each other. drive 


houses are. know each other on 


This is a metropolitan trait, it is true, but 


the condition is socially very different 
from what it is in New York or Boston ; 


the small village associations survive a 
little yet, struggling against the 
torial distances, but the social 
still unorganized, although ‘‘society” is 
a prominent feature in the newspapers. 
Of course it is understood that there are 
people *‘in society,” and dinners, and all 
that, in no wise different from the same 
people and events the world over. 

A striking feature of the town is 
‘youth,” visible in social life as well as 
in business. An Eastern man is sur- 
prised to see so many young men in re- 
sponsible positions, at the head, or taking 
the managing oar, in great moneyed insti- 
tutions, in railway corporations, and in 
societies of charity and culture. A young 
man, graduate of the city high-school, is 
at the same time president of a promi- 
nent bank, president of the Board of 
Trade, and president of the Art Institute. 


terri 


mass 18 


This youthful spirit must be contagious, 
for apparently the more elderly men do 
not permit themselves to become old, 
either in the business-or the pleasures of 
life. Everything goes on with youthful 
vim and spirit. 

Next to the youth, and pe rhaps more 
the characteristic fe: 


noticeable, ure of 


Chicago is money-making, and the mon- 
ey power IS as obtrusive socially as on 
change, When we cone to speak of ed 
ucational intellectual tendencies, it 
will be seen how this spirit is being at 
once utilized and mitigated; but for the 
moment money is the recognized power. 
How could it be Youth and 
energy did not flock here for pleasure or 


And 


the 


and 


otherwise ¢ 


for society, but simply for fortune. 


success 1n money-getting was about 


And it is still that 
by which Chicago ischiefly known abroad, 


ouly one considered. 


by that and by a certain consciousness of 
it which is noticed. And as women re 
flect social conditions most vividly, it can 


not be denied that there is a type known 


in Europe and in the East as the Chie 
young woman, capable rather than timid, 


ago 


dashing rather than retiring, quite able to 
But this is not by 
any means an exhaustive account of the 


take care of herself. 


Chicago woman of to-day. 

W hile it must be said that the men, as 
a rule, are too much absorbed in business 
to give heed to anything else, yet even 
this statement will need more qualifica- 
tion than would appear at first, when we 
come to consider the educational, indus- 
And in 
deed a veritable exception is the Literary 


trial, and reformatory projects. 


Club, of nearly two hundred members, a 
mingling and 
men, 


of business professional 
have fine the Art 
Building, and meet weekly for papers and 
discussions. It is not in every city that 


an equal number of busy men will give 


who rooms in 


the time to this sort of intellectual recre- 
ation. The energy here is superabundant; 
in whatever direction it is exerted it is 
very effective; and it may be said, in the 
language of the street, that if the men of 
Chicago seriously take hold of culture, 
they will make it hum. 

Still it remains true here, as elsewhere 
in the United States, that women are in 
advance in the intellectual revival. 
cannot yet predict what will be tlie result 
of this continental furor for literary, sci- 
entific, and study clubs—in some places 
in the East the literary wave has already 


One 
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risen to the height of the scientific study 
of whist—but for the time being Chicago 
women are 


life. Mr. 
books are sold in Chicago than in 


in the full swing of literary 
Browning says that more of his 
any 
other American city. Granting some 
affectation, some passing fashion, in the 
Browning, Dante, and Shakespeare clubs, 
I think it is true that the Chicago woman, 
who is imbued with the energy of thie 
place, is more serious in her work than 
are women in many other places; at least 
she is more enthusiastic. Her spirit is 
open, more that of frank admiration than 
of eriticism of both literature and of au- 
thors. This carries her not only further 
into the heart of literature itself, but into 
a genuine enjoyment of it—wanting al- 
most to some circles at the East, who are 
too cultivated to admire with warmth or 
to surrender themselves to the delights of 
learning, but find their avocation rather 
in what may be called literary detrac- 
tion, the spirit being that of dissection of 
authors and books, much as social gossips 
pick to pieces the characters of those of 
their own set. 
the has 
reputation for beauty, for having pretty, 
dashing, and 


And one occupation is as 


vood as other. Chicago some 


attractive women; it Is as 
much entitled to be considered for its in- 
telligent women who are intellectually 
agreeable. Comparisons are very unsafe, 
but it is my impression that there is more 
love for books in Chicago than in New 
York society, and less of the critical, nil 
admirari spirit than in Boston. 

It might 


(only of 


be an indication of no value 
the individuals) that 
books should be the principal ‘‘ favors” at 
a fashionable german, but there is a book- 


taste of 


store in the city whose evidence cannot 
be set aside by reference to any freak of 
fashion. MeClurg’s book-store is a very 
all depart- 
publishing, manufacturing, retail- 
ing, wholesaling, and importing. 


extensive establishment in 
ments 
In some 
respects it has not its equal in this coun 
try. The book-lover, whether he comes 
from London or New York, will find there 
a stock, constantly sold and constantly 
replenished, of books rare, curious, inter- 
esting, that will surprise him. The gen- 
eral that sustains a retail 
shop of this variety and magnitude must 
be considerable, and speaks of a taste for 
books with which the city has not been 
credited; but the cultivation, the special 
love of books for themselves, which makes 


intelligence 
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possible this rich corner of rare and import- 
ed books at McClurg’s, would be noticeable 
in any city, and women as well as men in 
Chicago are buyers and appreciators of 
first editions, autograph and presentation 


copies, and books valued because they are 


scarce and rare. 

Chicago has a physical peculiarity that 
radically affects its social condition, and 
prevents its becoming homogeneous. It 
has one business centre and three distinct 
residence parts, divided by the branching 
river. Communication between the resi 
dence sections has to be made through the 
business city, and is further hindered by 
the bridge crossings, which cause irrita 
ting delays the greater part of the year 
The result is that three villages grew 
up, now become cities in size, and each 
with a peculiar character. The north 
side was originally the more aristocratic, 
and having fewer railways and a less 
occupied-with-business lake front, was the 
more agreeable as a place of residence, al 
ways having the drawback of the bridge 
After the 
great fire, building lots were cheaper there 
than on the south side within reasonable 
distance of the active city. 


crossings to the business part. 


It has grown 
amazingly, and is beautified by stately 
houses and fine architecture, and would 
probably still be called the more desirable 
place of residence. But the south side has 
two great advantages easy access to the 
business centre and to the great southern 
parks and pleasure-grounds. This latter 
would decide many to live there. The 
vast west side, with its lumber-yards and 
factories, its foreign settlements, and its 
population outnumbering the two other 
sections combined, is practically an un 
known region socially to the north side 
and south side. The causes which pro- 
duced three villages surrounding a com 
mon business centre will continue to oper- 
ate. The west side will continue to ex 
pand with cheap houses, or even elegant 
residences on the park avenues—it is the 
glory of Chicago that such a large propor 
tion of its houses are owned by their oc- 
cupants, and that there are few tenement 
rookeries, and eveh few gigantic apart- 
ment houses—over a limitless prairie; the 
north side will grow in increasing beauty 
about Lincoln Park; and the south side 
will more and more gravitate with im- 
posing houses about the attractive south 
parks. Thus the two fashionable parts of 
the city, separated by five, eight, and ten 
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miles, will develop a social life of their 
own, about as distinct as New York and 
Brooklyn. It remains to be seen which 
vill call the other ‘* Brooklyn.” At pre- 
sent these divisions account for much of 
the disorganization of social life, and pre- 
ent that coneentration which seems es- 
sential to the highest social development. 

In this situation Chicago is original, as 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
‘“PAREWELL TO LOCHABER.”’ 


N the afternoon of the day previous 
( to her departure Alison, was sum- 
moned to her aunt’s room. 

‘‘Now, Alison,” said the old dame, se- 
verely, ‘‘ye’re not going to make me an- 
gry with ye just as ye are leaving; ye’ve 
got to put your pride in your pocket and 
behave like a sensible young Christian, 
as I have no doubt ye are. Oh yes, 
Christian enough: I’m thinking they folk 
in Kirk o’ Shields make a fine inroad on 
your bits o’ sixpences for their collections, 
and subseriptions, and mission societies, 
and Doreas meetings, and the like; and 
ve must remember that the people about 
here are free-handed in their ways; and 
when ye’re going away ye must do what's 
becoming— 

Alison flushed quickly. 

‘Yes, aunt; but my father 
some money before I left—” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Aunt Gilchrist, some- 
what dryly, ‘‘ but the Kirk o’ Shields foik 
and the Highland folk are different. And 
it’s my own pride that’s at stake; for you 
are my niece—my niece with expectations, 
as the saying is; and I’m not going to al- 
low you to dip into your little store o’ 
pocket-money on my account. Well, 
see, here’s a wee bit bag--now, Alison, 
ye're not to make me angry! [ dare ye 
to quarrel wi’ me just as ye’re going away! 

and ye'll find half-crowns and shillings 
and sixpences in it: that’s for any one 
that has done ye a civil turn—the men at 
the quay, or that rascal John, or the sta- 
ble lad, if ye see him; and then there's 
the folk that will help you wi’ your lug- 
gage to-morrow, and the like. But as for 
the cook, and as for that clever and will- 


gave me 


ve 


FAR LOCHABER. 


and it makes 
one of the interesting phases in the wuesses 
at her future. 


she is in many other ways, 


I must defer to another paper other 
characteristies of the town which has the 
greatest merchant in Dry-goods, the great 
est dealer in Clothing, the greatest Pack 
er, in the country, and probably in the 
worl l. 


LOCHABER.* 


BY WILLIA 


M BLACK 


ing lass, Maggie, well, I’ve bought each 
o them a printed cotton gown 


the par 
cel’s lying there 


and ye'll just present it 
to them in your own name— 

** Aunt Gilchrist, I could not do that!” 
Alison pleaded. 

‘**But I say ye'll have to do that!” re- 
torted this imperious small person. ‘‘I 
want ye to leave a friendly recollection 
behind ye; and I will say for these High 
land creatures that they have a long mem 
ory for any one that has been civil to 
them.” 

‘*But you're Highland yourself,auntie,” 
said Alison, who could hardly help laugh- 
ing at Aunt Gilchrist’s assumption of a 
superior Scotch sagacity and her conse 
quent patronage of the simple-minded 
Celts. 

‘*Never you mind what lam. Empty 
that bit bag into your pocket, and take 
away the cotton gowns wi’ ye; and just 
remember that a friendly word will make 
what ye give twenty times more wel 
come.” 

As it chanced, the first person to com 
in for his share of these vails was the lad 
John, whom Alison happened to desery 
from her bedroom window. He was down 
at the shore; and as she was rather shy 
about this unaccustomed duty,she thought 
she would slip out of the house and tackle 
Johnny at once. Soshe went down-stairs 
opened the door, crossed the road, and ad- 
ventured forth upon the rough shingle of 
the beach. 

Sut what was this that Johnny was 
about? He had got on to one of the big 
stones that ran out into the sea, forming 
a kind of slip, and he had’ possessed him- 
self of some old basket or hamper, which 
he was carefully holding down in tlhe 
water. When he heard footsteps on the 


* Begun in January number, 1888. 
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shingle behind lim he turned, and the 
instant le saw who it was his broad face 
grinned joyously and eagerly. 

‘*Come come here, mem, 
this little duffle! Ah, he’s 

He'll not be for biting any 
one’s thumb now; no, nor catching you 
Look at 


here, mem 
and look at 
catched now! 


by the foot in the night-time. 
him, mem!” 

Alison had stepped out on the big stones, 
but she could see nothing through the 
rough wicker-work of the basket. 

What is in there ?” 
become instantly suspicious of some de 


she demanded, 


moniac mischief. 

‘*A rat, mem,” said Johnny, with much 
lee, 

‘* And what are you doing ?” 

“Oh, well, I am showing him that I 
am the master now. If his teeth were in 
your hand, then he would be the master; 
but now he knows ferry well indeed that 
I am the master. I can 
sunk and sunk the basket, and up and up 
he comes to the top; but he cannot get 
his head through; and I ean sunk him 


See this, mem; 


until there is nothing but his nose above 
look at 
him! Who is the master now, you little 
duffle ?” 

** Johnny,” cried Alison, in great anger, 
‘it is nothing but horrible and hideous 
cruelty. Stop it at once! You should 
be ashamed of yourself!” 

‘*And would there be no cruelty if he 
could grup ye by the wrist ?—and that’s 
what the little duffle would like to do,” 
said Johnny, with wide-staring eyes. 

‘*T will tell Captain Maedonell, and he 
will give she re- 
torted, 

‘‘And do you think, mem, that Mac- 
donell rats any more as any one 
else?” said Johnny, still surprised by her 
interference. 

‘*T know he hates cruelty, and that he 
will let you know what a horsewhip is,” 
‘*Open that 
basket at once, and let the poor beast out.” 

‘*Oh, ferry well, mem—you can let him 
out yourself, if you like,” said he, with a 
erin; and he drew up the basket from the 
water and placed it on the stone before her. 

At this suggestion Alison shrank back 
so that she nearly overbalanced herself 
into the whereupon Johnny only 
grinned the more. 

‘*No, mem, you do not like him either,” 
said he. ‘‘ And if I let him out, where will 


the water. Look at him,mem! 


you a good lashing,” 


likes 


she said, somewhat hotly. 


sea, 
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he go? He will go back to the house; a) 


some night, when you are crossing t]) 
floor, he will catch you by the ankle « 
the toes. Yes, and do you know this 
that these little duffles have teeth 1 
cross, and when they shut them on you 
you cannot get them open again? That's 
ferry nice, is it not? Andif I drown hin 
it’s a good chob too!” 

‘IT don’t care whether you drown |] 
or not; but you shall not torture him—do 
you hear?” 

‘* Well, I will gif him a chance for |] 
life—though it’s more than he would o 
me if he had me by the throat,” said Johi 
and therewith he stooped down and un 
the bit of string fastening the lid. The: 
he raised the basket with both hands, ai 
flung it from him intothe sea. There was 
a mighty souse; the lid got partly opened 
and presently the escaped rat could be seen 
making its way ashore, where it present! 
disappeared among the stones. 

** Johnny,” said Alison, as they turned 
away. ‘‘why are you such a bad boy 
And why are you so lazy? Here's Miss 
Flora complaining again that you won't 
keep the borders clipped and the patlis 
tidy—” 

‘It’s Miss Flora’s own fault,” said Jolin, 
sulkily. ‘‘She’ll no let me kull the eats 
It’s the cats that scratches up the gravel 
and the borders, and she'll no let me kul! 
them.” 

‘*But why should you want to kil 
things?” Alison remonstrated. ‘‘ Why 
should you be so cruel? Now look here 
Johnny: I’m going away to-morrow mor! 
ing; and I don’t know whether I shal! 
ever be back in Fort William; but I 
should like to think you were behaving 
better. And here is a little present for 
you; and a book—it’s all about birds and 


animals, and if you would only read about 
the care and trouble they take in bring 
ing up their young ones, I am sure you 
wouldn't harm them.” 

Johnny professed to accept the half- 
crown with a great deal of shamefaced 
reluctance; but the gleam of satisfaction 


on his face entirely belied him. As for 
the book, he received that with honest in 
difference. And yet he was not ungrate 
ful; moreover, he liked Alison, who had 
been in a measure a kind of chum of his 
so, in view of her going away, and with 
some vague notion of making her a return 
for these gifts, he asked her if she would 
like to see a witch. 
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‘“A witch?’ she said. ‘*Of course not! 
But what do you know about a witeh ?” 

“There’s one in the town,” 
looking round to make sure he was not 

verheard. ‘‘She lifs in a cellar under- 
reath one of the houses. 

arful woman, that! But if you tek her 
noney, she will gif you something that 
ss ferry good at uight for keeping aweh 
the ghosts and such things. Oh yes, I 
ef seen it; it iss a bit of an ash-tree and 
. bit of a rowan-tree, and it iss tied togeth- 
er by a piece of red thread, and there iss 
red wax on it. You put it on the mantel- 
piece, and the ghosts are afrait of it; they 
cannot come into the room either by the 
window or the door. Will you go and 
see her?” 

‘*T will not!” said Alison. ‘‘ Why, you 
should be ashamed of yourself for filling 
your head with such nonsense! Witches 
und ghosts! I can hardly think that you 
believe in such stuff.” 

‘Cosh, then, there’s more than me be- 


said he, 


Oh, she iss a 


lieves in them,” said Johnny, significant- 
ly; and therewith their talk came to an 
end; for they were now arrived at the 
house, and Johnny went away to put his 
treasures in a place of safety. 

Next morning she was up betimes, and 
busily engaged in packing; but when that 
was finished, and as the hour of her de- 
parture came nearer, her cheerful compos- 
ure and self-confidence, which she had 
striven valiantly to preserve, began to 
vield a little; and more than once she re- 
turned to her own small room and sat 
down at the window there, as if she would 
take a long last look at this beautiful place 
she was leaving. All shining it was: the 
sea a plain of palest blue crossed by silver 
sheets of calm; the rich October tints of 
the hills—of the withered bracken, and the 
rowan-trees, and the golden-leaved birch 
softened somewhat by a thin dream-like 
haze. But perhaps it was not merely to 
impress this scene on her memory that she 
thus from time to time, and rather ner- 
vously, sought the solitude of her own 
room. The window commanded a view 
of the road in front in both directions 
southward along the shores of the loch, 
northward to the town and the quay; and 
she could see any stranger approaching at 
a considerable distance. And sometimes, 
amidst all the down-heartedness of her 
going, she experienced a sudden and joy- 
ous elation: it was the very fact of her 
departure that made it a certainty that 
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Ludovick Macdonell would come to see 
her; she could not think it possible that 
he would let her leave for the south with 
out a word or a look of farewell. 

In the mean time she had to say good- 
by to her aunt Gilchrist, who was not go 


ing down to the quay; and also to the 
Doctor, who was setting out on his pro 


fessional rounds. 

‘Well, now, Alison,” her uncle said, 
‘‘since you know the ways of the house, 
I hope you will not wait for an invitation 
from your aunt Gilchrist if you should 
happen to have a few holidays, and would 
care to come and see us again. You will 
always be very welcome—you know that. 
But I think your aunt Gilelirist will be 
for asking you to go and see her during 
the winter—at the Rothesay Hydropathic, 
most likely; and if you are well advised 
you will go, for I understand she is going 
to have some settlement of her property 
made. And when she makes you a rich 
woman, Alison, then you'll come and 
tyrannize over us just as she does, and 
we'll all pay court to you, and put up as 
best we can with your unreasonableness 
and your bad temper.” 

“Well, uncle,” Alison with a 
smile, ‘* I don’t think it is Aunt Gilchrist’s 
money that enables her to tyrannize over 
you; it is her peripheral neuralgia; and 
she can’t make me a present of that. But 
I’m sure [don't want anything from Aunt 
Gilchrist except an invitation now and 
again; and I hope the next one I get will 
bring me here, if you will have me.” 

**Oh yes, we will try to put up with 
you,” her unele said, good - naturedly. 
‘You come and see. And now good-by, 
Alison, and take care of yourself; and if 
you bring back a sweetheart with you, 
we'll make him welcome too.” 


said, 


Then it was Johnny’s turn to take leave 
of her, in a more secret fashion than was 
possible down at the quay. He watched 
his chance, and came quickly up. 

‘* Here, mem! I hef got it for you,” said 
he, in an undertone; and he slipped some 
thing into Alison’s hand. She looked at 
it. It was.an oblong tin match-box. 

‘** What’s this, Johnny ?” she said. 

‘‘T wass along to the witch,” said he, 
eagerly. ‘‘And I hef got the thing that 
will keep the ghosts and ahl the bad things 
aweh from you at night; and it’s in that 
box; and no one will know but that it iss 
only matches. 
thing; 


.—) 


Oh yes, it iss a fine sure 
you will put it on the mantel-piece 
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at night, and there’s not a ghost or any- 
thing of that kind will come near you.” 

Alison hardly knew what to do: she 
could hardly refuse a farewell gift, which 
was probably the most valuable thing the 
young rascal could think of. Then it oe- 
curred to her that perhaps to obtain it he 
liad dipped into that little store of money 
she had given him. 

‘*Did you pay anything for it, Johnny ?” 

she made bold to ask. 
‘*She would 
not tek money from me, for she comes 
But 
sometimes I gif her a rabbit, or some such 
thing; for it iss ahlways better to keep 
friends with them kind of people. Cosh, 
that iss a stranche thing to think of—a 
hare eating a rabbit!” 

‘* What hare ?” Alison asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Do you not know that the witches 
can turn themselves into hares when they 
like ?” Johnny asked; but he was evident- 
ly surprised by her extraordinary igno- 
rance. ‘‘Ay, ay, and that’s the time to 
catch them, for they cannot do you any 
then.” He grinned from ear to 
‘That would be a fine thing, now! 

to catch one in the streets of Fort Wil- 
liam, and to chase her, with a crowd of 
people ahl with sticks and stones 


‘*Oh no, mem,” he said. 


from my own part of the country. 


harm 
ear. 


Suddenly Johnny became silent, and 
slunk mysteriously away: he had per- 
ceived Miss Flora approaching, and he 
knew she was almost certain to put him 
on to some perfectly useless task in the 
garden; whereas in an out-house at the 
back there was a young puppy-deg of a 
collie that he could spend an agreeable 
half-hour in tormenting before having to 
wheel the luggage down to the steamer. 

‘‘T suppose you have everything ready, 
Alison ?” Flora said when she came up. 

Alison answered that she had. 

‘Isn't it strange that Ludovick hasn't 
put in an appearance ?” her cousin con- 
tinued. ‘I made sure he would come to 
say good-by to you. alterations 
at Oyre can’t be of so much importance ; 
though I must say for him that any wish 
law to him. Never 
mind, Hugh is going with us—think of 
that condescension! 


Those 


of his father’s is 
he is going to see 
you safe into the railway carriage, and 
come back in the steamer with me. This 
is an assurance of his profound consid- 
eration that I hardly ever knew him be- 
stow on any one—any girl—before; and 
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I hope you are grateful. He told ny 
yesterday that you had become quite lik 
one of the family, and that he didn’t s 
the use of going away at all. Think of 
that, Miss Dimity! And if you only 
heard what he has been saying about you 
to Ludovick—” 

Alison started somewhat, and look: 
apprehensive. 

**Oh, a wonderful lot of discoveries, | 
assure you!—about the expression of you 
eyes; and how you were always the first 
to see anything humorous, but you didn’t 
laugh—it was only a little bit of a smil 
that betrayed you; and what a clear pen 
etration and judgment you had; and how 
admirable your manner was toward old 
people—and—and how elegantly you 
walked — goodness gracious! I don’t 1 
member half the pretty things he said.” 

‘*T dare say not,” Alison said, dryly 
‘* And yet it is very kind of you, Flora, to 
invent so many.” 

‘“What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, how could you know what 
Hugh said to Captain Macdonell?” 

‘** For the simple reason, my dear Miss 
Dimity, that Captain Macdonell himsel! 
told me; and I can tell you he sets great 
store by Hugh's opinion, though Hugh is 
only a boy compared with him. How 
ever, that is not the question. It was 
Hugh I was speaking of; and you ought 
to be proud and pleased that he quite ap 
proves of you now. Oli yes, indeed; you 
have won a small share of my lord’s con 
descending notice; you’re not half bad to 
look at, you know, and you've got a very 
tolerable kind of brain—for a woman 
Accordingly, he is going with us on tlie 
steamer.” 

3ut it was not of Hugh’s approval, nor 
yet of his condescension in coming witli 
them, that Alison was thinking as they 
walked along to the quay; and while they 
waited there for the steamer, though she 
strove to conceal her ever-increasing anx 
iety, she seemed to see in every distant 
ficure the possibility of its being Ludovick 
Maecdonell. Shetalked to Flora, she talked 
to Hugh; but her eyes would go furtivel) 
wandering; and as the steamer was now 
on its way down from Corpach, every 
moment she became more anxious and 
perturbed. Now and again she would 
assure herself that a certain stranger in 
the distance must necessarily be he; and 
she would listen to Flora and to Hugh 
with a forced attention; then it became 


’ 








clear to her that this stranger was only a 
stranger, and her heart would sink again 
with its bitter disappointment. Then here 
was the steamer approaching. Johnny 
was getting the luggage ready. A small 
crowd of people had congregated at the 
end of the quay. The throb of the pad- 
dles was becoming more and more distinct ; 
the red funnels were coming nearer and 
nearer; Hugh would have her stand well 
out of the way of the ropes; and finally, 
when the steamer had stopped, and the 
passengers were getting on board, she 
knew, as she put her foot on the gangway, 
that she was going away without even a 
parting word or a glance. 

Up to the last moment she had been in 
hhopes—nay, sue had been strenuously con- 
vineing herself that it was certain—that 
he would make his appearance; but now 
the gangways were withdrawn, the haw 
sers thrown from the quay, and the big 
steamer was throbbing its onward way to 
the south. She looked at the now fast- 
receding land, and there was no one there 
to send her a last token of farewell. And 
perhaps it was only the fact of her leaving 
that beautiful neighborhood—where love 
had found her, for a brief moment or two, 
and forsaken her—that made her heart 
ache so, and caused cruel tears to well 
into her eyes. She was ashamed, and 
tried to hide her face from Flora; but her 
cousin put her hand within her arm. 

‘* Alison,” said she, in a very kindly 
fashion, ‘I’m not so sorry that you don't 
like leaving Fort William; but you must 
just remember that you are coming back; 
and you are not likely to find the place 
much changed, or the people either.. And 
the sooner you come back the better. Oh 
yes, you have made plenty of friends here, 
It is a wonder that Ludovick didn’t come 
to see you off,” she continued, in an inad- 
vertent sort of way; ‘‘ but I suppose he is 
busy. He did not send you any message, 
did he ?” 

Alison shook her head slightly; she 
could not trust herself to speak just then. 

‘That is not like him,” Flora said. 
‘‘But then young men are so careless! 
It’s here to-day and gone to-morrow; and 
you're out of their thoughts five minutes 
after they've left you. And that’s the 
best way to treat them, I find,” she con- 
tinued, no doubt with the most honest 
intention of comforting her cousin. ‘‘ I’ve 
never seen the man yet that I would break 
my heart about; it’s much the better way 
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to amuse yourself with them, and Jet them 
go, and no harm done. They talk about 
women being so heartless and fickle: it’s 
absolute rubbish. Trust a man for mak 

ing love to any woman he meets, and 
then going off without remembering her 
name, most likely. The best way is to 
treat them as they treat you—get what 
fun you can out of them, and care no mor 

about them.” 

But these friendly counsels fell for the 
most part on an unheeding ear; for Ali 
son, once the cruel pang of disappoint 
ment was over, was trying, in rather a 
dull and hopeless fashion, to find out for 
herself what was the probable cause of 
his staying away. Long thereafter she 
could remember, and with an intense and 
lurid vividness, every feature and inci 
dent and aspect of that dark and miserable 
southward sail. The day had changed 
considerably; the fair bluecalm was gone; 
a breeze had sprung up, and there were 
heavy masses of cloud gathering in the 
sky; the sea was a moving, stirring plain 
of pale purplish-gray, with here and there 
a distant white speck of a yacht. She 
sat and blankly looked, heavy - hearted 
enough. Andthe farther and farther they 
got south, the day became more sombre, 
though it was still beautiful in its deep 
rich tones. For it was not altogether 
gloom. There were silver gleams among 
those overhanging masses of cloud; and 
the violet hills had an occasional streak of 
greenish-yellow where the misty sunlight 
fell on the far shoulders. She seemed to 
be encircled by these hills; and when, get 
ting away down by Appin and Lismore. 
she turned to have a last glimpse of 
the pleasant rose-colored holiday-land in 
which she had been living, behold! that 
appeared to be now completely shut off by 
a wall of mountains, dark-lhued and forbid 
ding and stern. Were they enclosing, 
then, as with an impassable barrier, that 
fair rose-tinted land, that joyous garden, 
as it had seemed to her, full of beautiful 
things and sunlight and pleasant memo 
ries?) Her heart ached with the throbbing 
of this steamer that was bearing her away 
so pitilessly; her eyes were blinded with 
tears that she could not repress; and these 
varying winds that came blowing about, 
if there was any voice in them at all, seem 
ed to be saying ‘‘ Lochaber no more! Loch- 
aber no more!” and to keep repeating tlie 
old, familiar, and inexpressibly sad _ re- 
frain. 
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From this dull lethargy of grief and aim- 
less conjecture she was soon to be startled 
by an unexpected revelation brought about 
Hugh had gone 
forward to look after his luggage, for they 
were now nearing Oban, and Flora took 
the oceasion of his absence to say to her 


COUSIN, 


in the most casual way. 


‘**Do you know, Alison, I have thought 
once or twice that there was something 
between you and Ludovick; and I’m rath- 
er glad to imagine now that there isn’t.” 

Alison, with a quick flush in her face, 
iooked up; but what could say ? 
There was no confession for her to make. 
How could there be anything between her 
and Ludovick Macdonell, when he had not 
even taken the trouble to come and say 


she 


good-by to her when she was going away 
to the south ? 

‘Tam glad for this reason,” Flora con- 
tinued, in a very matter-of-fact fashion. 
‘** You see, it wouldn't matter much to me, 
or to any girl brought up in a part of the 
Highlands where there are plenty of Cath- 
olies of the better class, and used to meet 
ing them, and not accustomed to put much 
store by differences of that kind. But for 
you, Alison, the daughter of a Free Church 
minister, to marry a Catholic 

‘* Flora!’ eried Alison, with a sudden 
strange look in her eyes—"‘ is Captain Mac 
lonell a Roman Catholic ?” 

‘Why, of course! Didn't you know? 
You must have known!” Flora said, but 
without noticing the singular expression 
that had passed so swiftly over her com- 
panion’s face. ‘* Well, perhaps not. We 
don’t make much of such differences in our 
house; many of our best friends are Cath- 
olies; and I suppose it never occurred to 
any one to tell you that Ludovick was a 
Catholic, like the rest of his family. How- 
ever, I'm very glad his liking for you 
and he didn’t make much secret of it, did 
he ?—and his continual talking about you 
and praising you—I am glad it did not lead 
to anything more serious; for, you know, 
your friends in Kirk o’ Shields are not so 
tolerant and Sadducee-ist as some of us up 
here, and I dare say they would open their 
eyes if you proposed to marry a Catholie. 
I say ‘a Catholic,’ Miss Dimity Puritan: 
*Roman’ Catholic is hardly civil.” 

By this time Alison had effectually re- 
gained her composure: outwardly she was 
quitecalm. She knew that the final knell 
of severance had sounded. Those anx- 
ious conjectures as to the cause of his ab- 
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sence were useless now. Nay, was it 1 
better that he should so openly have dd 
clared his indifference toward her? Th 
dream was over; and here they wer 
the quay; and she had some small pa 
ages and belongings to look after in t] 
eabin. When they got ashore she gay: 
Hugh her purse, insisting on paying fo 
her own railway ticket; she talked plea 
santly to them as they went along the plat 
form with her; she smiled a good-by 
them, and waved her hand as the train 
moved out of the station. And then it 
was, on suddenly finding herself cut off 
from these kind friends, and left absolut: 
ly alone, that her brave self-confidenc: 
which had sustained her so far, desert: 
her; a horror of loneliness and blackness 
and despair seemed to overwhelm hei 
she buried her head in her hands, and brok« 
into a passionate fit of weeping. Yet even 
then she made a struggle to believe that 
this that had happened was better so. [| 
there was to be a final renunciation, let it 
be overand done with. Life would neve 
again be the same for her; certain mem 
ories would have to be locked away for 
ever; she would have to face the remain 
ing years as others had had to face then 
But (as the tears rained down her hands 
she thought he might have come to say 
Lot 1 by. 


So the train sped on its way, by the 


placid shores of Loch Etive, through thi 
gloomy Pass of Brander, under the mighty 
bulk of Beneruachan, and along the wood 
ed banks of Loch Awe; but it was little 
notice she took of the deep purple hills, 
the silvergleaming clouds, the wide rip 
pling waters of the lake, and the gray 
ruins of Kilchuirn. She sat in the cor 
ner of the carriage (fortunately she was 
the sole occupant, this being an idle time 
of the year) trying to reason herself out 
of her childish grief, and resolved to ban 
ish this fond illusion that had possessed 
her fora time. Those words that he had 
spoken to her in the old garden at Oyre 
-well, perhaps he had believed them at 
the moment; it was a passing fancy; she 
had gone, and he had forgotten them 
Flora was right. There was common 
sense in what she said. All this that had 
happened was but a dream of beautiful 
impossibilities; she had left that rose gar 
den of romance; a wall of dark moun 
tains intervened now; she should return 
to Lochaber no more. Only the mea 
sured rattle of this railway train was just 











like the throbbing of the paddles of the 
steamer; it seemed to keep alive this ach 
ing pain at her heart, and she could get 
no rest. 

Station after station went by; some 
times she passively regarded these elder 
ly folk, and wondered whether they had 
quite forgotten now all the sorrows and 
vain hopes of their youth. And then, of 
. sudden, as the train was slowing into 
[vndrum station, the color forsook her 
face, and her eyes were filled with won- 
der, almost with fear. That was but for 
the fiftieth part of a second. She sprang 
to her feet: ‘* Ludovick! Ludovick!” she 
cried; her trembling hands pulled at the 
strap of the window to let it down, and 
pulled in vain, for she hardly knew what 
she was doing. But the next moment 
Ludovick Macdonell was there; and her 
heart leaped up with pride and joy and 
cratitude to see how buoyant and confi- 
dent and assured he looked; the door was 
opened, and he came lightly into the car- 
riage; and how was she to prevent her 
face from growing rosy red, or tears of 
cladness from swimming into her eyes ? 
Nay, she did not try to conceal her joy— 
she could not; she forgot to ask why or 
how he had come; it was enough that he 
was here, and that all the world seemed 
suddenly full of radiance and happiness. 
As for him, he was coolly shutting the 
carriage door; and then he took the seat 
opposite her, and put his hand on her 
hand for a moment, and she did not with- 
draw it. 

‘IT suppose you wondered why I did 
not come to see you away at Fort Wil- 
liam ?” said he (and it was so pleasant to 
her to hear his voice again: all dark im- 
aginings and griefs seemed to flee away: 
he brought hope, assurance, confidence, 
with him), 

‘Oh, never mind,” she said, rather in- 
coherently (for she was terribly conscious 
of the telltale color in her face, and her 
eyes were cast down lest she should re- 
veal too much of the happy light that was 
there). ‘‘But—but I am so glad to see 
vou for a moment before going home. 
Yes, I—I expected you to come to say 
good-by, and I was—I was a little disap- 
pointed; but Flora said you would be 
busy, and it did not matter.” 

‘It did not matter ?” said he, in great 
surprise. ‘*‘ What do you mean, Alison ? 
I think it mattered a gooddeal. But I did 
not want to say good-by to you before all 
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these people; and I knew that Hugh and 
Flora were going back by the steamer; so 
vesterday morning I thought I would 
treat myself to a nice little driving trip 
down Glencoe and across the Black Mount 
Forest by Inveroran—and take my chance 
of meeting you in the train. I made pret 
ty sure I should find you.” 

‘* And did you come all that way,” said 
she, looking up for a second with some 
thing more than gratitude in her eyes, 
‘*merely to--to come and see me?” 

‘To see you?—ves, and to have a word 
or two with you,” he answered. ** For 
of course I could not let you go away 
home without some explanation. You 
see, Alison,” he continued, and he took 
her hand again and held it, ‘‘I know I 
can’t make pretty phrases, and perhaps I 
shouldn't have blurted out what I said to 
you at Oyre; but now you know—you 
know what I hope for, and I'll tell you 
the truth: the real reason why I didn’t 
come to see you this morning at Fort 
William —the reason why I took my 
chance of having a word with you in the 
train, or at the end of the journey, was 
this, that I wanted to beg from you some 
kind of a promise—not too definite, if that 
would frighten you, but still something, 
something that would assure me that 
sooner or later—and I would not be im 
patient if that vexed you—merely some 
kind of assurance that sooner or later you 
would be my wife.” 

And now, for the first moment since 
she had been bewildered by his sudden 
appearance, Alison began to recover her 
senses. She had been so overjoyed at see- 
ing him, after the bitter disappointment 
of the morning, that she had thought of 
nothing else. But this prayer of his that 
she should, in however vague a fashion, 
give him some kind of promise, r-called 
to her in a sufficiently startling manner 
what she had whoily forgotten—their rela- 
tive positions and Flora’s warning. She 
gently released her hand. 

‘‘No, I cannot give you that promise,” 
said she, in a low voice and with down- 
cast eyes, ‘‘ neither now nor at any future 
time. I—I must be frank with you, for 
you have been very kind to me. And it 
is like the rest of your kindness to have 
taken all this trouble to come and say 
good-by, and—and it is to be a last good 
by.” 

‘** Alison,” said he, rather breathlessly, 
‘**T won't take that as your last word.” 
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‘Tt is to be the last word,” she said, with 
pale lips. 

He wanted to seize her hand again, but 
refused. 

‘** Alison.” he pleaded, “you must tell 
me why. 


} 


sne 


I cannot take it as your last 
word. If you do not care enough for me 
at present, then that means that I have 
spoken too soon, and you will give me a 
chance, and see what time will do. Or is 
there any one else?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*Then why, Alison,” he said, eagerly- 
‘‘why should it be all over between us? 
No, I won't believe it. What is the rea- 
son?” 

She hesitated for some time; she would 
rather have avoided the pain of explana- 
tion. Would it not be better for both that 
he should simply go away, and that these 
two should see each other no more? At 
length she said, rather sadly : 

‘You never would understand. You 
don’t know how I have been brought up; 
or how my relations and the people they 
live amongst look upon a Roman Cath- 
olic. It seems quite different in my un- 
cle’s family; none of them ever thought 
of telling me you were a Catholic, un- 


til Flora accidentally mentioned it this 
morning; but now—” 
‘* And is that all?” he exclaimed, quick- 


Iv. ‘Alison, is that all? 


‘ Is that your 
only objection? 


Did you never hear of 
Catholics and Protestants intermarry- 
ing?” 

He seemed quite rejoiced to hear that 
this was the only.obstacle; and it was 
only by slow degrees, as he pleaded and 
argued and remonstrated, that he came to 
perceive how serious a one it was. Nay, 
he began to feel a little remorse: his ea- 
gerness to win her consent seemed to sa- 
vor of persecution; for she listened so pa- 
tiently, and yet with such a hopeless si- 
lence and sadness, to all his persuasions 
and prayers. At length he said, 

‘** Alison, if I were secure of your love, 
I should have no fear that any difference 
of creed would come between us.” 

She did not answer. 

And then again he said: 

‘Well, now, I am not going to press 
you too hard, Alison, if it is against your 
will; but you will think over what I have 
said to you; and mind,I understand more 
than you imagine about the prejudice 
against us Catholics that exists among 
some of the strictest Protestants. I 
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thought you knew all along that I was 
Catholic; and if it was only to-day 
were told, of course I can understand ho 
you were surprised, and how there } 
been no time for you to get over your first 
alarm. I wish you could live in a Cat 
olie district of the Highlands for a year « 
two; you would find that the Catholi: 
are not a terrible people at all, that thi 
are just as well-meaning and as easy 
get on with as any others. But Im not 
going to force you to promise anything 
against your will, Alison; I would rathe: 
you would wait and think; and Iam no 
despondent about the result. In the mea: 
time what am I to do? I had intended 
going on with you to Kirk o’ Shields; | 
had some vague notion you might intro 
duce me to your family and friends. But 
I see that wouldn't do at present—that 
would only embarrass you, wouldn’t it 
We shall be at Dunblane in a few min 
utes; will you take it ill if I leave you 
there?” 

She looked at him with kind eyes: 
understood his forbearance and consider 
ation. 

‘* Yes, that would be better,” she said. 

‘*But Lam going to write to you, Ali 
son,” said he, boldly, ‘‘and if I can’t per 
suade you that way, well, then, I must 
come and see you, and confront the whole 
clan of your friends, if they are for bidding 
you beware ofa Catholic. Why, in these 
days it is too absurd to think of religious 
differences separating human beings who 
have areal regard foreach other. That's 
all goneand past. And especially you, of 
all people—you, who are so clear-headed 
why, if you have acquired any prejudice 
of that kind, you must have imbibed it un 
awares; it is something quite foreign to 
your whole nature.” 

The train was entering Dunblane station 

‘** Alison, I will write to you in a few 
days. Will you answer my letter?” 

‘* Yes, I will,” she’said; and she regard 
ed him with straightforward and honest 
eyes, that yet were gentle and kindly too; 
‘but I know what it will be: it will be to 
ask you to abandon an idea that would 
only lead to misery—I mean to the misery 
of many people besides ourselves. That 
is what I fear—what I know. We will 
say good-by now, and it will be better for 
you to forget that you ever saw me.” 

‘‘ Ah, you are faint-hearted at present,” 
said he, confidently and cheerfully, “but 
wait: wait, and call in your own clear 


she 














‘udement toaid you. And mind, Alison, 
if you ean bring your heart to say yes, 
vou are not going to let it say no because of 
the opinions or prejudices of your rela 
tives and friends: in that case you will 
have mecoming through to Kirk o’ Shields 
to fight the whole array of them. Well, 
cood-by, Alison, and God bless you!—it 
will not be so long before we meet again!” 

The little country station was all flood 
ed with the golden light of the afternoon ; 
and in the midst of that glow, for some 
time after the train had left, she could still 
make out the well-known, firm-set figure, 
the sun-browned cheek, and familiar Tam 
o Shanter. And when at length she was 
eft alone with her own thouglits, her 
heart was far less heavy than it had been 
during the earlier part of the day. Sev- 
erance—the bitterness of renunciation 
might be before her; nay, she had already 
faced that as a certainty, and with a suffi- 
ciency of courage. But however dark and 
lopeless the future might be, at least, here 
and now, she knew she had not been mis- 
taken in her friend; and she was proudly 
conscious that, whatever else might be in 
store for her, to be slighted and forgotten 
by Ludovick Macdonell was the last thing 
she had to fear. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE COWANS OF CORBIESLAW. 


On the bleak uplands lying to the east 
of Kirk o’ Shields stands the farm-house 
of Corbieslaw. It is a dismal and lonely 
place; the buildings and byres all of stone 
and slate; not a tree or a bush anywhere 
around; while its considerable acreage of 
arable and pasture land is divided, not by 
hedges, but by stone walls as grimy and 
melancholy-looking as Corbieslaw itself. 
No bird sings here in spring or summer. 
The fumes and smoke of Kirk o’ Shields 
keep an almost perpetual grayness in the 
skies, save at night, when the dull red 
glow of the distant iron-works flushes 
across the darkened heavens. 

One afternoon, some few days after Ali- 
son’s return from the Highlands, Alexan- 
der Cowan, of Corbieslaw, was standing at 
his own front door. He was a man of 
about sixty; a huge, heavy, unwieldy- 
looking person, sallow - complexioned, 
large-eared, thick-lipped, with nostrils 
like those of a monkey, and with small, 
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twinkling, 
compared 


vindictive that, 
with the extent of face, 
somewhat resembled those of an elephant, 
and seemed capable, like those of an ele- 
phant, of preserving a pretty accurate 
recollection of 
him. 
ry farmer dress; he was clad in a loose, 
ill-fitting suit of Sunday black; he was 
carefully shaved; and he would no doubt 
have been grave and solemn of demeanor 
but that the unaccustomed stiffness of his 
shirt collar seemed to irritate him consid- 
erably, producing from time to time (as 
he was vainly endeavoring to set matters 
right) an expression of anger that ought 
not to have appeared on the face of a 
ruling elder of the Free Church. 
Presently he was joined by his wife—a 
little, thin, sharp-looking woman, with a 


eves eves 


his 


any one who had injured 


Mr. Cowan was not in his ordina- 


profusion of shining black bugles about 
her dress, and a mass of artificial 
and fuchsias in her bonnet. 

‘IT hae just been thinking, Mysie,” 
said he, in a slow and oracular fashion, 
which would have been more impressive 
but that in speaking he added an ‘‘ h” to 
every ‘‘s,”’so that the continual ‘ hish- 
hish” sounded as if his mouth was full of 
boiled turnip—‘‘I hae just been conseed 
ering that the Minister cannot tak’ it ill 
that we should approach him on this sub- 
jeck, for there’s plenty o’ Scriptural pre 
cedents for it; I could gie him chapter 
and verse a dizzen times ower, if it was 
needed. But een without that he maun 
see how it will be a strengthening o’ the 
Lord's Church through faimily bonds. 
Ay, through faimily bonds. When ye're 
putting off your bonnet, Mysie, or when 
ye're coming away at the end o’ the even- 
ing, ye ll be seeing the lass by hersel’, and 
ye can gie her a bit hint to remember 
what I hae done for her faither in times 
past; and ye can show her what a bring- 
ing thegither o’ the two faimilies would 
be in the future—a bulwark and a surety, 
and a warning to they ill-thrawn folk 
that would tear the congregation to pieces 
wi’ their bickerings and yaumerings. 
She's a sensible kind o’ lass; she'll under- 
stand ye, l warrant. As for the Minister, 
I'll hae a word wi’ him when ye're out o’ 
the room, though it’s no the first—no, no. 
Weel he kens what we've had in our mind; 
but maybe I'll speak a bit plainer, ye see. 
Ay, and I shouldna wonder if it was borne 
in on him that this thing came from the 
Lord; as Laban and Bethuel said to Abra- 


roses 
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ham’'s messenger, that went on a like er- 
‘The from the 
Lord: we cannot speak unto thee bad or 


rand, thing proceedeth 


good.’ That’s the main point to remem 
[say it would be for the benefit of 
the Church at lairee, and our East Street 
Chureh in parteeclar; and every body kens 
what 


ber 


a fecht I've had in upholding the 
Minister through good report and bad re- 
port, for he has his enemies, poor man, 
and ill-wishers—they heedless young fel 
lows, that think the funda- 
mentals o° their faith, but are aye crying 
out the 
mongers they've heard in Glesea. 


nothing o° 


about elocutioners and poetry- 
Oh 
ay, the Minister kens what I’ve done for 
him.” 

“Tm would be a 


thing for James,” 


sure if very good 
observed Mrs. Cowan, 
who spoke Edinburghwise, and with more 
pretensions to elegance than her husband. 
that Alison Blair will have 
nearly everything her aunt has to leave; 
and it's no concern o’ ours whether the 
frae a distillery or not. It 
a fine thing for James; 


™s They say 


money came 
would be for a 
young probationer with a wife that is 
known to be well provided for is regarded 
wi 

eall: 


favor, and has a better chance of a 
the responsible members o’ the con- 
gregation understand that the young lass- 
es will no be a’ setting their caps at him; 
and besides that, he will be able to keep 
up a proper style, and have entertainment 
for his friends, and no be aye begging and 
Poor 
him now! Many’s the 
time my heart is sore to think of the poor 
lad slaving away at they sermons that 
nobody ever asks him for. He is just that 
diligent! but what's the use? It’s a’ very 
fine to call the probationers ‘ guinea-pigs’; 


begging for an increase o’ stipend. 


James—look at 


I would like to see more o’ the guineas; 
but not one has the lad; and there’s Mr. 
Blair would think he might go 
away for a single Sabbath, just to lend 
his pulpit to the lad, to say nothing o’ the 
guinea as a kind of encouragement. But 
no. And how do they expect a proba- 
tioner to become a capable teacher if they 
never give him the chance of a pulpit ?” 
Now during this sympathetic speech 
the farmer's face had been growing more 
and more morose; and at last he said, 
sullenly, ‘‘ He would hae made a chance 
for himself if he hadna been such a poor, 
feckless, helpless, spiritless crayture.” 
Then, fierce as fire, the mother retorted 
in defence of her first-born: ‘* And if he 


you 
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is that, who made him that? Ay, wel] 
ye ken who made him what he is!” 

‘“T have brought him up as a child 
should be brought up,” the farmer said 
‘in the fear of the Lord.” 

‘*In the fear of a whip-lash!” 
angry rejoinder; and then she proceed 
with bitter vehemence: 


sternly 


Was th 


‘Yes, it is wel 
for you to complain now when ye'y: 
crushed and cowed the spirit out o° t 
poor lad all his life long! The fear of thy 
Lord? The fear of a whip-lash—that's 
what I call it; and the fear of being lock 
ed up among the rats in an empty barn 
night after night, for just nothing at all 
You may have forgotten, but I've not for 
gotten, the time ye went to fetch him 
home frae Garlieston—driving him befor 
ye wi’ a horse-whip—you a great big man 
and him a little white-faced boy. No 
wonder the folk turned out and followed 
ye, and hooted ye, and threw stones at 
ve!” 

The small the farmer's big, 
coarse face had grown darker and darker. 

‘Tf I had got my whip round their 
legs,” he said, between his teeth, ‘* I'd hae 
sent that Irish rabble skelpin’ back to 
their ain business. Here, Rob!” he sud 
denly roared to a servant-man 
chanced to come along. ‘Go round to 
the yard and iell that fellow Chalmers 
that if 'm kept waiting here anither three 
minutes for that dog-cart, he'll be out o’ 
my service the morn’s morning, as sure’s 
there’s a sky aboon our heads!” 

Sut just at this moment the dog-cart 
opportunely made its appearance; and at 
the same time the sound of the wheels 
brought forth from the house the young 
man who had been the subject of the re 
cent altercation. This James Cowan 
the Rev. James Cowan he was called by 
courtesy—was rather under middle height, 
slight of physique, and stooping a little; 
with a pale complexion, a large, weak 
sensitive mouth, a feeble jaw and chin, no 
great height of forehead, and lank fair 
hair that he wore long behind. But what 
was chiefly noticeable about lim was the 
curiously vacuous expression of his face, 
coupled with the quick and furtive look 
of his eyes. It was not an intelligent 
look; but at least it was alert and observ- 
ant—like the apprehensiveness of some 
dumb animat that has just been beaten, 
and is on the watch for the reappearance 
of the stick—and it did something to re- 
lieve the hopeless apathy of his features. 


eyes in 


who 
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For the rest, he also was clad in black; 
ut with no touch of the smartness and 
neatness natural to a young man; and 
without a word or sign to any one he took 
his place on the back seat of the dog-cart, 
vhere he was joined by the farm-servant, 
vhen the farmer and his wife had got up 
front. Then they drove away in the 
direction of Kirk o’ Shields. 

No one spoke during the drive; and at 
ength, when they had got near to the 
town, the farmer pulled up, and called to 
his man to come to the head. 
Then they all descended, and proceeded 
on foot. 

‘Such 
snappishly. 

‘‘Oh, I ken what ye would be at!” her 
husband retorted (though probably he was 
still brooding over the recolleetion of his 
having been hooted through the outskirts 
of Garlieston). ‘‘I ken ye would like to 
show off before the folk, and gang trant 


horse’s 


nonsense!’ Mrs. Cowan said, 


ling through the town in your ain ma 
chine. It’s little of the proper humeelity 
of a Christian that ye care for. But if I 
have to use a dog-cart in the exercise of 
my earthly calling, I hope I ken my duty 
better than to go clattering through the 
streets wi't, as if I was one o’ they tearin’. 
swearin’ officers out o’? Millhill barracks.” 

So it was on foot that they arrived at 
the Minister’s house, whither they had 
been invited to take tea and spend the 
evening. Alison, of course, was the 
young house-mistress; and she received 
her guests with the respect and attention 
due to the farmer's position as an elder 

and a very important elder—in the 
Church; she had also a kind and encour- 
aging word for the poor lad James, who 
seemed glad to get away from her, aad to 
subside into a corner, where he sat with 
his eves mostly fixed on the floor. 

“And how did yeu enjoy your stay in 
the Highlands, Miss Blair?” said Mrs. 
Cowan, who was extremely polite on such 
occasions. 

‘Oh, very, very much!” Alison said, 
with a quite unlooked-for enthusiasm. 
“They are the very nicest and kindest 
people I have ever met.” 

But here the farmer interfered with por- 
tentous severity: 

‘I am sorry to hear ye say that, Miss 
Blair—sorry indeed. If ye kenned them 
better, ye would be of a different opinion, 
I'm thinking; ye would understand that 
they are of the same race as the Irish; and 
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they're a’ tarred wi’ the same stick—a god 
less, drucken, swearin’, dangerous class o’ 
people, that are the plague of any decent 
and that takes 


respectable community 
them Wha fills the police courts ? 


in. 
Ask the Glesea magistrates. And here in 
this very town our lives are hardly our 
ain for they Irish scoundrels frae the pits 
and the iron-works, a 


cursin’, drucken, 


riotous crew, Roman Catholics every 


o’ them, and ready to smash every win 


one 


dow in your house if they see an orange 
lily in your garden. Sometimes I think 
that it’s a dispensation and a trial that the 
Lord in His mercy has put upon us—just 
to remind us what it would be if they blag 
yards got the upper hand, and could 
bring the Pope ower here, and have us 
burned at the stake for reading the Word. 
And the Hielanders, as I have heard, are 
just the same, root and branch, as the 
[rish—a reckless, quarrelsome, idle crew, 
and not a word they say to be believed; 
for the truth is not in them.” 

‘Have you ever been in the Highlands, 
Mr. Cowan?” Alison asked, sharply—but 
rather despising herself for caring. 

The farmer hesitated, for he had never 
been in the Highlands: but his wife came 
to his assistance. 

‘*T'm what Alexander says is 
true,” Mrs. Cowan remarked. ‘I know 
that I had a Highland servant once, Miss 
Blair, and sure I am there never was such 
another creature born alive. Not but 
that the woman would work—ay, and get 
up at any hour; and the strength of a stot 
she had; but, merey me! her tantrums! 
Ye had but to check her wi’ a word, and 
off she’d go wi’ her head in the air, mut- 
tering and storming to herself in Gaelic, 
and making use of language just fit to 
make your blood creep 

‘But how did you know it was bad 
language, when you could not under- 
stand it?” Alison asked—and she dared 
not look at her sister Agnes, or she would 
have burst out laughing. 

‘Tam sure it was bad language—I am 
confident it was: you could tell it well 
enough by the sound, if not by the sense,” 
said Mrs. Cowan; and with that oracular 
utterance this disquisition on the High- 
land -character came to an end, for the 
buxom and black-eyed wench Katie here 
opened the door and announced that tea 
was ready. 

Now when they had gone into the 
dining-room and taken their places, and 


sure 
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when the long grace was ended, the farm- 
er’s wife ran her eye over the table. 

‘‘T hear, Minister,” said she, complacent- 
ly, ‘‘that in your visiting last week ye in- 
cluded Mrs. Strachan 7” 

The Minister intimated 
called upon Mrs. Strachan. 

‘“And she gave ye blamanj?’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Cowan, with a playful smile. 

The Minister had not noticed, or failed 
to remember. 

“Oh yes, I heard about it,” said Mrs. 
Cowan, still smiling facetiously. ‘And 
maybe it did not turn out very well; 
maybe it was not very well made? Bla- 
manj—Myrs. Strachan: I like that! Mrs. 


that he had 


Strachan trying her hand at blamanj 
and her mother kept a wee bit box o’a 
place in a back wynd in Airdrie, and sell 
ed aipples and ginger-beer !”’ 


The incongruity between Mrs. Strach 
an’s and her social pretensions 
seemed to afford Mrs. Cowan much amuse 
ment; but her husband tacitly rebuked 
her for her frivolity by abruptly chang- 
ing the subject, and showed a better ap- 
preciation of the character of the house he 
was in by reverting to the Minister’s fore- 
noon sermon on the previous Sunday. 

‘I wouldna presume to eriticeese, Mr. 
Blair,” said the elder, solemnly and slow- 
ly, ‘‘and the doctrine o’ grace irresistible 


origin 


is not one that any professing Christian 
would dispute; but yet to lose sight o’ 
works athegither is a sair temptation, 
I’m feared, to them that are naitrally in- 
clined to backsliding. Nae doot it is the 
province o’ a minister o’ the Gospel to 
preach the truth as itis delivered to him—” 

‘* Ay, but there’s another thing,” inter- 
posed the elder’s wife, eagerly. ‘‘ When 
our James gets a call, I know he'll put 
two duties before him—one to preach the 
truth, and the other to help to sweep away 
that pernicious stumbling-block, the Es- 
tayblished Church.” 

The went on without heed- 
ing this unseemly interruption: ut I 
wouldna have the believer grow slack in 
well-doing. Ye remember what Paul 
says to the Philippians—‘ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling.’”’ 

‘* And I am sure you do not forget the 
very next verse, Mr. Cowan,” the Minis- 
ter said, calmly regarding his interlocutor 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. ‘‘ ‘For 
it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure.’ You 
cannot think that mortal man can win 


farmer 
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such a great prize as eternal salvation }: 
his own weak endeavor ?” 

‘*T would just like to hear our James 
on that point,” again interposed the fon 
mother. ‘‘James is just a wonderf 
arguer when ye give him time. James 
tell them what's your opinion on t! 
point.” 

James, startled out of his apathetic 
reverie, looked round him with frig), 
ened eyes; but said nothing. His fathi 
took him whatsoever: 
continued his discourse, now with an ap 
peal ad rem. . 

“This is what I’m driving at, M 
Blair,” said he, ‘‘ that if the believer is not 
reminded that works are an outward an 
visible sign of grace, and demanded of 
the professing Christian, then he may 
grow slack in conduct, and do just as 
others do. Now it’s no more than three 
days since I was gaun by Steel and Dal 
rymple’s boiler-works; and I happened to 
peek over the wa’, and there was Jolin 
Ramsay, jist outside the engine - house 
where he is employed. Think ye what 
he was doing? He had a bit cotton-waste 
in one hand and an oil-can in the other, 
and he was puttin’ drop after drop on to 
his boots, and polishin’ them up. Think 
o’ that! What’s that but stealing his em 
ployers’ property? And here’s a man tliat 
washes his face, and puts on his Sabbath 
clothes, and brings his wife and his twa 
sons and dochter into the pew wi’ him 
yet he doesna think twice about stealing 
his masters’ oil to put on his boots. *Deed, 
I was thinking o’ going into the office and 
telling them what was going on 

‘*T hope you will not do that, Mr. Cow 
an,” said the Minister, in his grave, delib 
erate way. ‘‘It’s a small matter; maybe 
it is the usual custom in the works; and 
in any case it is too trifling a thing to 
make mischief about.” 

‘Lax—lax,” said the elder, shaking his 
head mournfully. ‘‘It’s the little things 
that lead to great things when they're 
overlooked. There’s the mistress, now 
last Sabbath morning she catched one o 
the lasses singing away at ‘ Ye banks and 
braes’—on a Sabbath morning! and only 
said ‘ Be quiet,’ or something o’ that kind, 
without a word o’ serious remonstrance 
What then? Would ye believe it, Mr 
Blair, as I was gaun by the kitchen door 
on Wednesday nicht, I just lookit in, and 
there, as sure as I’m leevin’, were the three 
hizzies playing cards—playing cards!” 


no notice of 
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‘Cards, Minister!” almost shrieked Mrs. 
Cowan (while the guilty Alison sat and 
istened, thinking of those magical even- 
ings away in the north, with the scent of 
roses in the garden, and the twilight hea- 
vens shining silver-clear over the hills). 
‘Cards!—in a house where there was a 
minister o’ the Gospel, or one that’s soon 
to be a minister, ordained and inducted in 
proper form! James, what was’t ye said 
about Satan having pented mass-books as 
well as the Pope? 


the Romans a slap when he likes! 


Oh ay, he can give 
What 
wast, James ?” 

But with this encouragement 
James failed to respond, for the eyes of 
his father were upon him for a brief mo- 
ment. Then the elder resumed: 

‘‘No, Mr. Blair, Ido not hold wi’ them 
wha say that works are a sinfu’ endeavor 
to defeat the divine power o’ grace; and I 
vould rather see the professing Christian 
declare the faith that is in him by outward 
observances. Six days shalt thou labor; 
and as long’s I'm master in my own house 
there'll be no cloth laid on the Sabbath ; 
them that winna tak’ the trouble on the 
Saturday can gang without thei dinner 
on the Sabbath.’ 

‘Look at Alexander himself, Minister,” 
said Mrs. Cowan, proudly—she had for- 
cotten for the moment about Garlieston, 
and the horsewhip, and the empty barn. 
‘*Do ye mind the Sabbath morning he 
came into the church wi’ only the one 
side face shaved? Little did 
heed the sniggering o’ the young lads and 
lasses! I say that a man that is shaving 
himself on the Saturday night to avoid 
all labor on the Sabbath, and has to stop 
in the middle when he hears twelve o’clock 
striking—a man that is so particular in 
small things will cling to the essentials as 
well; and I hope our James here, though 
he may rise in the world, and become fa- 
mous, and get into a different station from 
ordinary folks like us—I hope he'll be as 
good a Christian as his father was before 
him, and no be ashamed to walk in his 


footsteps.” 


even 


o’ his he 


At this point the Minister, perceiving 
hat tea was over, returned thanks in a 
long and earnest appeal for further and 
spiritual then the table was 


mereies ; 


cleared, and the small company devoted 


itself to improving conversation. And at 
last the doting mother had her chance. 
Having several times failed to get her son 
James to open his mouth, she at length 
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worried him into declaring what the sub- 
ject of his last manuscript sermon was; 
then she appealed to the Minister; and Mr. 
Blair was kind enough to examine the 
young man as to the argument he had 
followed in that composition, the ‘‘ heads” 
into which he had divided it, and so forth; 
and was 
Mrs. Cowan was a proud woman as she 
Nearly all 
the talking, it is true, was on the side of 
the Minister; but was it not a noble spec 
tacle to see these two members of the high- 


James constrained to answer. 


sat and admiringly listened. 


est of all professions conversing with each 
other, and one of them herown son? She 
would not allow the farmer to interrupt. 
When he would have relegated James to 
the background and his accustomed si- 
lence, she valiantly interposed and in- 
voked the aid of the Minister himself. 
The subject of the sermon was the duty 
of Christians to make manifest the truth 
one to another; there were five ‘*heads’”’; 
and the Minister was most considerate and 
painstaking in following the line of treat 
ment, and in expressing approval where 
that could be awarded. 

(And of all this what did Alison hear ? 
Why, not one word. Her heart was far 
away in Lochaber. This was not Kirk o’ 
Shields at all—Kirk o’ Shields on a dull 
afternoon deepening into the dusk, and 
the figures in the small parlor become al- 
most as ghosts in the twilight: this is the 
Doctor’s garden, overlooking the 
and she is standing in it quite 


shore, 
alone. 
Everywhere there is an abundance of mo- 
tion and change on this bright and windy 
morning; the far ranges of hills are dap- 
pled with yellow sunlight and purple 
cloud-shadows; torn shreds of white 
stretch across the pale blue sky; a deeper 
blue stirs and trembles in the driven wa- 
ters of Loch Linnhe. The flowers are all 
nodding and bending before the breeze; 
sometimes a few drops of rain begin to 
mark the lilac-gray pebbles at her feet; 
sometimes there is a brief gloom over- 
head; then the bit of a shower drifts over; 
the warm sunshine spreads itself around; 
the petals of the flowers are glittering 
now, and the pendulous branches of the 
willows rustling; while the air is fresh- 
ened with the scent of rain-wet roses and 
sweetbrier. Whatisthisshe hears? The 
window of Flora’s room her is 
open; perchance, for it is yet early, her 
cousin is combing out her long coal-black 
hair as she lightly sings, 


above 
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hae ye been roaming, roaming, roaming, 
e hae ye been roaming, my bonny Mary 
Graham ?” 
And why does not Ludovick 
put in an appearance, coming along from 
the town by the white road that skirts the 


beach ? 


Ludovy ick 


They should be going sailing on 
so fair a morning. Has she the courage 
to cut a rose for him—one of those deep 
red ones, with rain diamonds on its close- 
ly folded petals and to offer it to him as 
at the little gate? Flora 
would laugh, perhaps; but he would 
Ah, no, she has not the 
courage; she must not make confession ; 
the white road is empty; and the day 
somehow changes in this wistful dream. 
There are dark clouds overhead now; and 
there are hurrying people at the quay; 


he comes in 
be 
proud enough. 


and a wild agony of farewell, and stream- 
* Locha- 
no more,” the restless winds are wail- 
‘we'll maybe return to Lochaber 
no more.’ The black wall of mountains 
comes between; the fair and joyous gar- 
den-land, with all its new wonders and 
gladnesses of life, with all its secret hopes 
and thrills, is lost to her forever; there re- 


ing eyes, and an aching heart. 
ber 


ing ; 


mains for her but a bewildering memory, 


and the hopeless desolation of Kirk o’ 
Shields. 


convey 


These voices in the small parlor 
nothing to her. 
ing what Flora is doing; 


She is wonder- 
what Hugh is 
doing; whether either of them ever thinks 
of her. And Ludovick ?—perhaps there 
is a letter already on its way to her, with 
some word of kindness, of remembrance. ) 

Late in the evening the Corbieslaw peo- 
ple rose to go; and then it was, on her re- 
tiring to put on her bonnet and shawl, 
that the farmer's wife had an opportuni- 
ty of talking to Alison alone. But Mrs. 
Cowan had a wholesome opinion of her 
own shrewdness, and considered that she 
knew a great deal better than her husband 
how to conduct this delicate negotiation. 
She had no intention of telling Alison 
that she ought to marry James for the 
greater good of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and in order to strengthen the elder’s 
her father’s congregation. 
That was not the kind of lure with which 
to captivate the imagination of a young 
maiden. She relied rather on the abun- 
dant napery at of 
which she kept an accurate list in her 
mind. But before coming to that she 
had to make some kind of apology for her 
vicarious interference. 


position in 


store of Corbieslaw 
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‘“Ye see, Miss Blair,” she said, wh 
she had introduced the subject in a skilfy 
and diplomatic manner, ‘‘ a young prob 
tioner is naturally timid when he comes 
to a minister's house; and as for you 
self, you are much looked up to by t 
whole congregation ; and James is a mov 
est lad, and maybe does not think of hin 
self just what he might; so that if I sp: 
for him ye'll no misunderstand his hang 
ing back a little.” 

**T think if he was very anxious he wou 
speak for himself,” Alison observed, wit! 
much composure; ‘‘so wouldn't it be bet 
ter to say nothing more about it 7” 

‘*No, no; don’t put it off like that, an 
do the lad an injury because he is modest 
and well-behaved,” the fond mother plead 
ed. ‘It’s not the glib ones that can talk 
your head off that make 
steadiest husbands. Of course he'll sp: 
to you himself; but I thought I wouk 
like to have just a bit chat wi’ ye; for 
would be a great comfort to us to know 
that Corbieslaw would be well looked afte: 
when we are gone, even if ye selled th 
lease o’ the farm and only kept the hous 
I couldna bear to think of my store o’ 
napery being put to the roup and scatte: 
ed among other folks’ drawers and presses 
Just consider this, Miss Blair 

Here followed an imposing catalogue 
to which Alison duly listened—and 
without interest, indeed, for she was a 
house-mistress herself. 

**Ye see, it is not as if ye were being 
asked to marry a young man with his 
way in the world to make,” continued 
Mrs. Cowan, ‘‘and nothing to back him 
I'm sure enough in my own mind that 
James will take a high position in thi 
Church, for he is well grounded in the 
Latin and Greek, ay, and Hebrew too 
and he’s just that convincing when he 
brings his logic to bear; but in the mean 
time, while he is waiting, his father and 
myself will see that he doesna want. An 
only son too: I suppose ye hardly remem 
ber his brother Andrew, that was to have 
had the farm, poor lad, but was taken 
away in that terrible veesitation of diph 
theria? Ay, he was a bonny boy, m 
poor Andrew; but he never had James's 
head: ye'll see what James will come to 
some day, Miss Blair: he'll make folks 
talk about him, I’m thinking.” 

‘‘I’m sure I hope so, if that is his am 
bition,” said Alison; ‘‘ but really, Mrs 
Cowan, I don't see why I should be ex 


the best and 


hot 
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James, or anybody 


pected to marry Mr. 


else 


‘Your 
Blair,” said 
cantly. 

‘I trust he may live for many years 
vet,” Alison said; ‘* but even if anything 
vere to happen to him, I suppose I could 
earn my own living, like other people.” 

‘How? Ye'’ve been gently brought 
ip, Miss Blair,” her monitress continued. 


man, Miss 
wife, signifi 


an old 


mers 


is 


far 


father 
the 


‘T wouldna like to see you slaving away 
at needle-work, or teaching, or whatever 
a young lady could turn her hand to.” 

“Tm not afraid,” Alison said, simply 
enough. *‘Andanyhow I'd rather do that 
than marry in order to be well provided 
lor 

‘Not if it was your father’s wish ?—if 
he wanted to see you comfortably settled?” 

Alison was perceptibly startled. 

Why, who said that ?” she demanded. 

And here Mrs. Cowan not only follow- 
ed, but considerably bettered, her hus- 
band’s instructions, and allowed her fan- 
cy a little range in interpreting the Min- 
ister’s hopes and wishes in this matter. 

Alison was surprised; but she had no 
reason to disbelieve; 


little 
LIULiC 


for there was but 
mutual confidence between her fa- 
ther and herself; and indeed this was 
about the last subject that either of them 
would have mentioned to the other.  Ali- 
son was surprised, no doubt; but she was 
not alarmed; in fact, when, after some 
further representations and persuasions 
from the farmer’s wife, they both of them 
returned to the parlor, Alison could hard- 
ly help regarding with a mild curiosity 
the young man whom they all seemed to 
wish her to marry. She felt no dislike 
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] 


to him at ll; there was rather in her 
breast a kind of wonder; and when she 


shook hands with him at the door, as they 


a 


him 
again with not a little interest: was this 
her possible husband, then ? 

When she got back into her own small 
room, to think over this project, she was 
rather amused than disconcerted it. 
It ludicrous to be possible. 
Wandering about her head was the proud 
fancy that if the whole congre 


were going away, she glanced at 


by 
was too 


vation were 
banded together in a conspiracy to make 
her marry this poor lad of a probationer, 
she would be safe enough, for Ludovick 
Macdonell would to her. 
Nay, she could imagine the simple cere- 
monial about to begin; friends and rela 
tives assembled in the largest room in her 


come rescue 


father’s house; she and this poor lad, far 
tremulous than herself, 
the Minister confronting 
them, and about to lecture them on the 
duties of wedded life. But behold! the 
door opens; Ludovick appears—regarding 


more standing 


side by side; 


these people as if amazed at their astound 
ing insolence; he parts them right and 
left with his broad shoulders as he makes 
his way to her; there is a laugh of recog- 
he seizes 
her hand, and, without a word or a glance 
at any one but herself, leads her away. 

Leads her away—but whither and to 
what end? And indeed she might have 
proceeded to ask herself what Ludovick 
could have to do with her at all, seeing 
that in her own mind she had already 
composed an answer to the letter which 
every morning she now expected to re- 
ceive from him. 


nition when he meets her eyes; 


[vo BE CONTINUED. ] 


So), 


E. BURTON 


TF so there were a spirit, poised in peace 


Above all wind-gusts 
And he might mark us 
According as the gloom 


in the heavens high, 
mortals laugh or cry, 
Sd clouds increase 


Or suns becuile them into golden fleece, 
Methinks he would be like to smile, to sigh 


(So placid he, so far wi 


thin the sky, 


And knowing God’s great love can never cease), 
That we the puny yet the prideful race 
Must change as skies change; be like babes that fret 


Whenso their yearning 
To ease her mothering, 


mother moves her breast 
or turns her face 


Aside a moment, reaching out to get 


Some wrapping soft to 


lull their limbs to rest. 
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BY HENRY LANSDELL, 
MNNHE salt mines of Lletsk are situated to 
| the south of Orenbure, a thousand 
miles beyond Moscow, from which place 
our journey will appropriately begin, be- 
to first are gathered the 
prisoners of European Russia, who after- 
ward are distributed to various parts of the 
empire. They arrive at the ‘“‘holy” city 
in gangs, and I have a lively recollection 
during my first visit, in 1874, of hearing, 
when seated at a meal, that a party of pris- 
oners. had just passed along the street. 
Knife and fork were dropped immediately, 


cause Moscow 


in two minutes 
my travelling friend and I were in pur- 


a drosky secured, and 
suit to overtake what was then to me one 
of the saddest sights I had ever seen 
company 


—a, 
of prisoners on the way, as we 
supposed, toSiberia! The grim procession 
was headed by mounted soldiers, and sim- 
ilarly brought up at the rear, whilst on 
either side were guards with bayonets 
fixed. First among the prisoners were 
men with fetters on their legs, and linked 
together in pairs, the clanking of their 
Next 
came batches of half a dozen men each 
without fetters, but secured by the hands 
toalongironrod. Then followed female 
prisoners, and after them—the most af- 
fecting part of the whole—the wives and 


chains making a lugubrious noise. 


children who chose to accompany into 
exile their husbands and fathers; whilst 
behind them rumbled telegas, or rough 
wagons, wherein are transported young 


children, baggage,and those prisoners who 
are too old and infirm to walk. 

To those living in Moscow, such sights, 
occurring in summer at least twice a week, 
are common enough: but to me it was 
most affecting, especially as I had heard 
only a few days previously from an Eng- 
lishman born in Russia that the worst of 
Russian criminals were put down in quick- 
silver mines in Siberia, where they were 
speedily killed by unhealthy fumes. Like 
many others, I at once believed the story, 
but little thought I should one day have 
the satisfaction of kicking the bottom out 
of it, by proclaiming, after crossing the 
country myself, that there are no such 
things in Siberia as quicksilver mines, and 
challenging any one to bring proof that 
there ever have been. As an instance, 
however, of the pertinacity with which a 


THE 
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false idea continues to spread, and be | 
lieved, I may mention that after my » 
turn I was speaking with the editor of 
leading Petersburg journal, who assur 
me that I was quite mistaken in supposing 
there were no quicksilver mines in Siberia 
Upon my maintaining the contrary, he cd 
clared that he could bring me proof on t 
spot, which accordingly he left the roo 
to do, but returned begging my pardo: 
and saying that they were silver mines 
Thimblefuls of argental mercury hay 
been found, no doubt, here and there 
Siberia, as at Kolyvan; and a released 
political exile told me that he heard, many 
miles distant, that there was a small quick 
silver mine at Nertchinsk, but too poor to 
be worth working. When, however, he 
was deported to four places in succession 
about. Nertchinsk, he heard nothing more 
of the said ‘* quicksilver” mine, and neither 
he nor another released exile who had 
worked there in the silver mines, a 
whom I questioned, perceived, they said, 
any objectionable ‘* fumes.” 

Another point on which false informa 
tion has been spread relates to the manner 
prisoners wear their chains, which some, 
like the author of Called Back, would 
have us believe is under their trousers. 
But this is purely a hoax. I have in my 
possession pairs of Russian handeuffs and 
leg chains, and a prison suit which I ob 
tained in Siberia, where also I saw scores, 
not to say hundreds, of leg chains. The 
last consist each of two rings, to be rivet 
ed round the ankles, and attached by a 
chain thirty inches long, which, for con 
venience in walking, is suspended in the 
middle by a strip of leather from the waist 
Between the rings and the prisoner's skin 
there is worn, first, a coarse woollen stock 
ing, and over that a piece of thick linen 
cloth; then come the trousers, over which 
is bound round the shin a leather gaiter 
How, then, could these chains be worn 
under the trousers? The chains in my pos 
session weigh five and a quarter pounds 
the handcuffs two: but of these latter | 
should observe that in going across 8) 
beria and through its prisons I saw only 
one man manacled, and he a desperado 
who, to the crime for which he was judged 
added that of murder in the prison. 

The suit of clothes alluded to, for sum: 
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mer wear, consists of a shirt and pair of 
rousers of linen, and a peasant’s coat of 
amel’s-hair, which last cost five shillings. 
he convicts condemned to hard labor 
wear two yellow diamond-shaped patches 
sewn on the back; those without labor 
lave one piece only; whilst other marks 
‘a similar character indicate the prov- 
At the Kara 
vold mines I learned that a coat of felt 
is given yearly. A shirt 
months, and is washed week ; 
vhilst in summer a pair of rough leather 
served out twenty-two 
Those working in the mines are 


ice Whence they come. 
must last six 
once a 
shoes is every 
days. 
provided also with gloves, the annual 
cost there of a man’s clothing being four 
pounds. In aconvict village near Vladi- 
they told me that on being set- 
colonists they receive monthly 


vostock 
tled as 
seventy-two pounds of flour and fivepence 
.day. Every year they receive a shuba, 
yr sheep-skin coat, under-linen, two pairs 

winter boots, three pairs of summer 
shoes, and once in three years a long coat. 

Four years after my first visit to Mos 
cow I returned, and visited the Central 
where in the convicts 
from various parts of the country are 
cathered. The building was arranged 
for 1100 prisoners, but could be made to 
iold (I suppose by fitting up tents) as 
nany as 8000. On the morning of my 
visit 700 had been sent away, and 700 more 
were to start shortly. The men were 
placed in two yards, those in the one be- 
ing unfettered, those in the other having 
their hair cut and legs chained. In a 
third place were nearly 300 women and 
children, not, for the greater part, crimi- 
nals, but those waiting to accompany the 


prisoners. 


Prison, summer 


The government provides pris 
on food and accommodation to a wife who 
s willing to accompany her husband, but 
should a husband desire to go with a con- 
vict wife, he does so at his own cost. 
Should a wife be unwilling to accompany 
a convict husband, she is legally free to 
marry another, but to the honor of the 
Russian women it may be added that the 
proportion of men accompanied by their 
wives and families is one in every six. 

When thus on the march each prisoner 
is allowed three pounds of bread and half 
a pound of meat a day, besides which they 
are not forbidden to receive the alms of 
those who choose to relieve them on the 
way. 

I noticed several persons doing this in 
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the streets; and a Finnish prisoner who 
had escaped from Siberia, whither she was 
exiled five-and-twenty years ago, told me 
that the money given to her company of 
156 prisoners during their three days’ stay 
in Moscow amounted to about thirty shil- 
lings each. Much less, I believe, is given 
now. 


When in Moscow in 1885 I drove out 


with my travelling companion and an 
American, a former Governor of Virginia, 
to see the new Central Prison, recently 
built in the suburbs. 
ever, 


We arrived, how- 
‘after the fair,” for it was at the end 
of August, and most of the companies of 
exiles had started, 500 only remaining, 
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CELL IN THE 


of various categories, including, I think, 
wives and children. We went over the 
building, which was a great improvement 
on the old 
large 


one. The wards were very 
lofty, reminding one of ex- 
city warehouses, and detached 
from the main building were towers with 
small rooms for political prisoners. 


and 
tensive 


The rooms certainly were not large, but 
they appeared reasonably comfortable, or 
at all events had nothing about them to 
recall the sensational ‘*‘ damp,” ** fungus- 
covered” cells into which certain writers 
on Russian prisons are fond of thrusting 
their political prisoners, especially in the 
Alexeiefsky ravelin of the fortress of Peter 
and Paul in St. Petersburg. I did not se 
cure a photograph of the new Central 
Prison at Moscow, but had unexpectedly 
become possessed of a sketch of a cell in 
the Alexeiefsky ravelin made by a politi- 
cal prisoner who occupied it. This pris- 
oner, on my second visit to Siberia, heard 
me narrating to a friend that I had been 
permitted to visit the Peter and Paul for- 
tress, whereupon he drew me aside and 
told me that he had been a prisoner there- 
in, and would tell me his experience if I 
would call upon him privately. I did so, 
but was rather behind the time appointed, 
and whilst he was waiting he made for 
me a pen and ink sketch of his cell or 
room, which measured 18 feet 8 inches 
long by 16 feet 4 inches broad and 9 
feet 4 inches high. It was furnished 
with table, chair, commode, and a bed 
with two feather pillows, a pair of sheets, 


ALEXEIEFSKY RAVELIN.—From a pencil sketch by a political prisoner. 


blanket, ar 
woollen 
let. Mezentseti 
chief of the seer: 
police, who 
assassinated 

the Nihilists 
1879, asked |] 
on one oc 
sion whether 
would like t 
smoke, in whi 
he shou 
be supplied wit 
a@ quarter ol 
pound of tobac CO 
for cigarettes ey 
ery other da 
He was also as! 
ed if he wou 
like to paint on 
write, and dray 
ing materials were brought to him, as 
also books from the library. It was in 
this fortress-prison, he said, that he read 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roma: 
Empire. 

How far this state of things prevails in 
the new prison at Moscow I am unable to 
say, but I should imagine not to a great 
extent, because the Moscow cells are in 
tended for ‘* politicals” on their journeys 
At the time of my visit there were but two 
political prisoners among the five hundred 
others. They were in separate cells, on 
having, I noticed, quite a little library of 
books, and among other things a scent 
bottle, but containing whether eau-de-Co 
logne or vodka I was not sure. 

The small proportion of political pris 
oners to criminals just mentioned will not 
coincide with the popular idea as to their 
number, but in fact much nonsense has 
been written and more believed respect 
ing the number of Russian political ot 
fenders sent into exile. One writer talks 
about a calculation that in eastern Siberia 
alone there were from 30,000 to 40,000 
Polish political exiles, whereas, in 187% 
for instance, 898 was the total number 
of Polish criminals exiled, and criminals 
outnumber the peliticals by more than ten 
to one. Others, when they heard prison 
statistics quoted that from 17,000 to 20,000 
Russians were exiled yearly, jumped to 
the conclusion that these, or a large por 
tion of them, were political offenders 
whereas the deportation of political o! 
fenders, until recent years, did not com: 


COVe 


case 








inder the ordinary prison administra- 
ion at all, but was separately managed. 
fhe ‘‘ political” travelled alone, and was 
isually kept in prison alone, specially 
ruarded; and under these circumstances 
rom time to time I saw them in the pris- 
ms of Russia and Siberia, but it was al- 
vays in ones and twos, and as rare birds 
:mong a whole flock of others. I do 
iot think I met with fifty in going 
through nearly all the principal prisons 
of Siberia; and this impression receives 
support from such information as I could 
obtain from an official I know, high in 
the prison administration, who told me 
in November, 1881, that the total number 
of political offenders of all kinds sent to 
Siberia that year was seventy-two, of 
which number, however, about half had 
been condemned to the mines in four pre- 
vious years, but detained in Russia; so 


that even the year of the late Emperor's 
assassination sent into exile only about 
thirty political prisoners, and this, so far 
as | have means of judging, would be 
above rather than below the average of 
ordinary years. 

In days gone by, when the exile had to 
walk all the way, his journey was long 
and dreary enough. Now his first stage 
eastward is by rail from Moscow to Nijni- 
Novgorod, a journey of a dozen hours I 
have thrice accomplished. The line, on 
passing out of the Moscow government, 
runs through that of Vladimir into the 
government of Nijni-Novgorod, the last 
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having an area about the size of Den 
mark, one-third of which is forest, whilst 
a large proportion consists of marshes. 
In point of fertility the north is compara- 
tively sterile, the central districts give a 
fair harvest, and the south is fertile, so 
that whilst in this last more corn is grown 
than the needs of the people require, the 
middle yields enough, and in the north 
they have to purchase flour for about half 
the year. 

The forests abound in wild animals 

bears, wolves, foxes, polecats, badgers, 


hares, elk, and deer. It was not long * 


ago, in fact, that in the district of Ser 
gatch were trained bears, which, having 
passed under the tuition of a dancing- 
master, were sold to promenade the streets 
of Europe. 

Forest products, moreover, furnish em- 
ployment to a considerable number of the 


inhabitants. Near the rivers many are 
employed in cutting and floating timber. 
At Balakhna they build vessels varying 
in size from the enormous Volga barges 
down to little fishermen’s boats for use on 
the Caspian littoral. In the district of 
Semenoff they make wooden spoons, cups, 
and platters. The making of spoons is 
sarried on in about sixty villages, by some 
4300 individuals, who prosecute their 
work for about 150 days of the year. A 
good workman can turn out 150 a day, or 
nearly 25,000 a year, and each week there 
are sold in the market in Semenoff more 
than half a million spoons. One may 
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well find them, therefore, in all the pris 
ons as well as the peasants’ houses. 

But that which makes Nijni-Novgorod 
best known to the world is its enormous 
fair, which at the time of my 1885 visit 
is held on the 
tongue of land that separates at their con- 
fluence the Volga and the Oka, the waters 
On 
my first visit, in May, 1879, the lower sto- 
ries of the houses were full of water, and 


was in full activity. It 


of which flood the place in spring. 


[ was rowed in a boat over the site of the 
fair through streets called after the com- 
merce carried on therein, to the Chinese 
quarter with its pagoda-looking buildings, 
the Persian and Armenian quarters, and 
various others. There were also the Gov- 
Russian churches, and a 
Tatar mosque, all closed when the fair is 
In July the merchants 
come, bringing goods to the value (in 
1884, to which my figures refer) of about 
£20,000,000, of which only three and a 
half per cent. had to be taken away unsold 
in autumn. Of these twenty millions, 
cotton stuffs represented nearly a fourth, 
and woollen goods two millions. Furs 
were valued at £800,000, articles of crystal 


ernor’s house. 


not going on. 


OF THE NIJNI 
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NOVGOROD FAIR BUILDINGS 


and glass at a quarter of a million, corn 
and fish each at half a million, and to 
bacco at three-quarters of a million. 

My friend and I visited the fair in 1885, 
with its 3000 shops in the central bazar 
and perhaps 3000 others run up tempo 
rarily. We were taken to the Siberian 
landing-place to pass through streets of 
chests of tea to the value of £2,000,000 
and of which 100,000 are 
brought overland from China through 
Siberia. Next we walked through acres 
upon acres covered several feet deep with 
iron, in bars, sheets, and pigs, to the value 
of more than a million pounds. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that the goods 
of the fair were confined to thing's cf the 
rougher sort, for diamonds, pear!s, aud 
precious stones also figured there to the 
value of £60,000. I was on the lookout 
for an alexandrite, a good specimen o! 
which I found for a friend who has a co! 
lection of all the precious stones mention 
ed in the Bible, and who wished to add 
thereto this bicolored gem. 

Such a dread of fire have the author 
ities of the fair that no private person is 
allowed to do his own cooking. There is 


still 


chests 





no lack, however, 
of restaurants, and 
to one of these we 
went for dinner, 
having first select- 
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ed from a tank 





where fish were 
swimming a ster- 

which is one 
of the dainties of 
the Volga. The fish for which we paid 
twelve shillings at Nijni would have cost 
one pound at St. Petersburg. It was of 
delicate flavor, but not better, to my taste, 
than a good salmon. 

So far back as the ninth century a fair 
was held on the Volga at its confluence 
with the Kama, where Arabs, Persians, 
Armenians, and even Indians traded with 
nations of the West. The destruction of 
the Bulgarian Empire caused the fair to 
be removed to Kazan, after which Nijni 
became the advanced post for the West- 
erns to meet the people of the East. One 
is reminded somewhat of its antiquity on 
looking from the boats and bustle of the 
fair across the Volga to the upper town 
with its walls, built in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. On the hill, too, is 
the Kremlin, enclosing the courts of law, 
the barracks, arsenal, and the house of 
the Governor. I called upon the Govern- 
or to present my credentials, and ask 





PRISONERS’ BARGE FOR CONVEYANCE OF EXILES. 


permission to visit the prisons. His Ex 
cellency had heard of me and my distri- 
bution in the prisons, of the Scriptures, of 
which he spoke approvingly. I was able 
to answer that I too had heard of him as 
the hero who blew up a Turkish gun-boat 
in the Danube during the war; to which 
he replied, ‘‘ Yes, but that my work was 
the better, his being de-struction and 
mine con-struction.” I went next morn 
ing to see the prisons, and was honored 
with quite a crowd of municipal and 
prison officials to conduct me over the 
buildings, in favor of which I can say 
but little; for if my memory serves me 
rightly I thought the sooner they were 
replaced by new ones the better. My 
visit, however, was very hurried, for the 
steamer was to start at noon, and I have 
no notes, except that less men could read 
than we had found among the prisoners 
of Moscow, and of the women scarce one. 
Also that I told the procureur of the 
town of my desire that there should be a 
New Testament placed, not in the prison 
libraries, where they would need to be 
asked for, but in each room, to be used 
without asking, and to be cared for as 
part of the prison furniture. This I have 
specially tried to compass in my distribu- 
tion for all the prisons, and for the most 
part the hospitals also, of Siberia, Turkis- 
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and a large part of Russia in Eu- 
rope; but such is the carelessness, or in 


tan, 


some cases the fear, of under officers, that 
they shall be called to account if the 
books are torn, soiled, or missing, that my 
stipulations have not always been carried 
out. 

From Nijni-Novgorod the exiles are em- 
barked on the Volga in convict boats con- 
structed for the purpose, and towed by 
Messrs. Kourbatotf and Ignatoff’s steam- 
ers. The same firm have similar barges 
to convey the exiles from Tiumen to Tomsk 
in Siberia. I have inspected two or three, 
and being unable to get a photograph, was 
driven in self-defence to attempt a sketch 
of one of them. It was 245 feet long, 30 
feet beam, 11 feet high from the keel to 
the deck, and with a 4-feet water-line. It 
was constructed to carry 800 prisoners, 
with 22 officers. Below, it was fitted with 
platforms for sleeping, like those in the 
jails, whilst at either end of the craft were 
deck-houses eight feet high, containing a 
small hospital, an apothecary’s shop, and 
apartments for the officers and soldiers in 
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The between the deck 
houses was roofed over, and the sid 
closed by bars and wires, painfully su 
gestive of a menagerie, or recalling 1 
cage cells of the Tolbooth at Edinburs 
I have seen some strong statements 
leging the extreme unhealthiness of thes 
barges, that the little hospital is alway 
full, and so on; and I do not suppose t! 
they are as healthy as a first-class sanato 
rium; yet I may mention that on meeting 
by chance an officer who had charge oj 
the prisoners between Tiumen and Tomsk 
(a voyage on the Obi about twice as long 
as that of prisoners on the Volga), he meu 
tioned incidentally in the course of thy 
evening how little sickness there had bee: 
on the barges during that season of 1882 
Kight barges had carried 6000 prisoners a 
voyage of nearly 2000 miles, yet only two 
(and one of them a child) had died on the 
passage, while only twenty had been de 
livered invalided at Tomsk. 

Our voyage from Nijni-Novgorod down 
the Volga, if it could not be called pretty 
was certainly not devoid of interest. The 


charge. space 
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first large town we came to within twenty- 
four hours was Kazan. Here we were 
transshipped to the Missour7, a magnifi- 
cent steamer built on the pattern of the 
American river boats, wherein to descend, 
if we chose, to the Caspian. A few hours’ 
journey below Kazan brought us to the con- 
fluence of the Kama, up which passengers 
and prisoners for Siberia steam to Perm, 
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HUT AND CRADLE. 


and thence cross the Urals by rail to Tiu- 
men. Continuing south, however, we 
came on the next day but one to Simbirsk, 
where, on September 1st, we bought our 
first watermelon. The Volga seemingly 
is a very old fruit-growing region, for in 
Russian poems of a thousand years ago 
the maiden whose neck was like that of 
a swan and whose lips were like cherries 
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had 


cheeks like a Volga apple. In the 


southern part of the government of Kazan, 
through which we had passed, there are 
twelve villages where the peasant proprie- 


tors are apple-growers, and so hardy are 
their little trees that they are often loaded 
with fruit after a winter when Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer has sunk to more than 
50° below zero. 

In the public square at Simbirsk, with a 
climate as severe as that of Quebec, the 
wild pear is a fine ornamental tree, and is 
cultivated around in orchards, to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 10,000 trees. Russia’s 
cherry district we had passed between 
Moscow and Nijni, the Vladimir cherries 
being known all over the country. More 
than 100 growers each had 15,000 trees, 
and sometimes entire railway trains are 
loaded with this one product. Cherries 
are grown also in villages of the Volga, 
and plums likewise. About Moscow and 
Vladimir the plum-trees are dwarfs, often 
bushes, which seems to be a provision ,of 
nature; for if a plum-bush is killed by 
cold to the ground, new shoots soon grow 
and bear. 

One of the drawbacks to autumn travel 
on the Volga is the paucity of water, and 
the consequent grounding of the steamers, 
some of the largest of which, however, 
draw only from four to five feet of water. 
I am told that the captains in doubtful 
sases sometimes put on steam and endea- 
vor to dash through mud andall. Others 
take a number of third-class passengers 
free, on the understanding that in cases of 
necessity they shall get into the water and 
help push the vessel off. We were delay- 
ed for some hours below Simbirsk by a 
sunken barge, but on the fourth day from 
Nijni-Novgorod we arrived and disem- 
barked at Samara. To this place we could 
have come also by rail from Moscow, and 
my seeing, on the return journey, some 
prisoners in specially constructed railway 
carriages, suggests that sometimes convicts 
may be brought to Samara by rail. 

From Samara to Orenburg is a journey 
of 260 miles in fourteen hours across the 
steppes of the Bashkirs, one of the oldest 
of the native races of this region. They 
live in the veriest shanties, constructed of 
poles and boards, with the baby’s cradle 
suspended, as I often saw it in Siberia, 
from the end of a pliant pole, by means 
of which a vertical instead of a rocking 
motion is used to induce baby’s sleep. 

The Bashkirs are renowned for their 
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skill in making koumiss, or ferment: 
mares’ milk, which is now extensiv: 
consumed by patients suffering from dys 
peptic and wasting diseases, and so easy 

it of digestion that invalids drink ten, fi! 
teen, and occasionally even twenty chan 
pagne bottles a day, whilst a Bashkir is 
able to overcome a couple of gallons at 
sitting, and in an hour or two to be read 
for more. To insure good koumiss it 
essential that the mares be of the stepp: 
breed, and fed on steppe pasture. They 
are milked from four to eight times a day. 
the foal being kept apart from the mothe: 
and allowed to suck only in the night 
time. The mare will not give her milk, 
however, unless at the time of milking 
her foal is brought to her side, when such 
is the joy of reunion that after sundry 
acts of loving and smelling and kissing, 
the maternal feeling shows itself by her 
sometimes giving milk from both nipples 
at once. 

Milking is done by the Bashkir women, 
who, taking a position close to the hind 
legs of the mare, rest on one knee, and on 
the other support a pail directly under the 
udder, pulling at each nipple in turn, and 
receiving from three to four pints each 
time of milking. To make koumiss the 
milk is beaten up in a churn (but not suf 
ficiently to produce butter), and by fer 
mentation is converted after twenty-four 
hours into weak koumiss, from which con 
dition after twelve hours more it passes 
into a medium degree of strength, whilst 
strong koumiss is produced by assiduous 
agitation of the milk for two or three 
days, and it is then said to be slightly in 
toxicating. 

We met at Orenburg Dr. Carrick, ph) 
sician to the English Embassy at St. Peters 
burg, who was superintending an estab 
lishment in the steppe for condensing 
mares’ milk for babies’ food. They take 
away nine parts of the water by boiling 
the milk in vacuo, and preserve the » 
mainder with glycerine, after which, by 
restoring the nine parts of water, milk 
‘an be remade for immediate use or fer 
mented into koumiss. Mares’, asses’, 
human milk, it seems, are much alike, but 
each differs chemically from cows’ milk. 
In Russia the medical faculty have spoken 
very highly indeed of the results obtained 
by the use of this mares’ milk as infants’ 
food, but in England it is as yet not much 
known, though visitors to the ‘‘ Health 
eries”’ Exhibition will remember the in 
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troduction there of a number of Kirghese 
and Bashkirs with their mares, all brought 
over by Dr. Carrick. 
Orenburg is a Russian ‘‘ Botany Bay,” 
whither are temporarily banished offend- 
ers of various kinds not coming under the 
category of prisoners. About forty miles 
southward in the steppe is Iletsk, where 
are the salt mines worked by convicts. 
Between the two runs the river Ural, 


THEATRE AND CAMEL CARAVAN, ORENBURG. 


which is here the conventional boundary 
between Europe and Asia, so that one 
meets in going south representatives of 


both continents. Most of the streets at 
Orenburg are thoroughly Russian in ap- 
pearance, one of them having a public 
garden, paved footways, extensive shops, 
and Greek churches, whilst the Asiatic 
element is represented on the market-place 
by a minaret and domed mosque sur- 
mounted by the crescent. Near at hand 
are some of the government offices, and 
standings for a primitive kind of Russian 
cab, closely resembling a longitudinal seat 
on wheels. The place is unpaved, for 
which I gave thanks when, driving across 
the square at night without lamps, our 
vehicle dashed into another, and I sudden- 
ly discovered myself flat on my back in 
the road, happily, however, unhurt. An- 


‘agriculture in the province. 
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other feature that unmistakably remind 
the traveller of the proximity of Asia j 
the camel caravans passing to the Asiati 
bazar. At the time of our arrival th 
Governor was not at home, but on pri 
senting my letters to the Vice-Governo: 
and expressing a wish to go to Iletsk, hi 
kindly lent us a carriage, gave us a non 
commissioned officer as an orderly, and 
in an hour or two we started. 


The opening of 
the railway, 
than ten years ago, 
has rendered Oren 
burg very much less 
out of the world 
than before, and 
has had an impoi 
tant influence in 
the development of 
The railway 
receipts for carriage of merchandise the 
first year amounted to £100,000, whereas 
in seven years receipts had increased to 
about half a million. During the first 
five years the bread-stuffs carried weighed 
650,000 tons, of which more than three 
fourths were wheat. More land has since 
been brought under cultivation, so that 
the total sowing of the province in the 
year before my visit reached 860,000 quar 
ters, and the harvest yielded 4,320,000 
which gives about thirty-five bushels to 
each inhabitant. 

The increased trade in wheat has of 
course increased the demand for labor, 
and raised the price of cattle, in connec 
tion with which camels are sometimes put 
to a new use. As we drove across thie 
steppe we met from time to time, from 


less 








CAMELS PLOUGHING 


Central Asia, caravans of camels bearing 
their loads, which is common enough ; 
but in some parts of the Orenburg prov- 
ince they harness the camel to the plough, 
as do the Kirghese to their carts, attach- 
ing the shafts by cords fastened to the 
foremost hump. When so made use of 
the camel will draw 700 pounds, the weight 
by this method being thrown on the back; 
but when harnessed to a properly con- 
structed cart, a camel can easily draw from 
1800 to 2000 pounds. 

We left Orenburg after lunch for Jletsk- 
Zashehita, or fort, as distinguished from 
Iletsk-Gorodok, which latter is situated at 
the confluence of the [let and Ural. Our 
journey lay over a vast plain, sometimes 
undulating, whereon few persons are met 
with except leaders of caravans or drivers 
of carts loaded with leather or salt. We 
changed horses twice, and toward even- 
ing reached Iletsk, on approaching which 
is seen a hill of gypsum, whereon is a ru- 
med castle or prison, probably in early 
days a fort, which I suspect gives its name 
to the place. Near at hand are masses of 
rock-salt, some of. it being quarried, and 
piled in bunts or stacks, the whiter-looking 
heaps representing the chips or rubble. 

On the west of the town is a small river 
called the Elshanka, and also, within about 
a quarter of a mile, a small lake of clear 
but densely salt water. 

The Kirghese had learned before the 
Russians came the value of bathing there- 
in for the cure of certain diseases. The 
strata or layers of water vary considera- 
bly in. temperature, and are full of ani- 
maleules, which when dead sink to the 
bottom, and with the subsidence of the 
salt form a slime wherewith the bathers 
rub themselves, and which is also sold at 
the adjoining Kursaal. There is like- 
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NEAR ORENBURG. 


wise not far distant a koumiss establish- 
ment. The export of salt is the chief oc- 
cupation of the 6000 inhabitants of the 
place, but there is also a_ brick-making 
establishment in the neighborhood. The 
town is considered pretty and clean. It 
has two churches, public offices, a public 
garden with a lake of good water, and a 
prison, to the visitation of which we pro 
ceeded next morning. 

The building is rectangular, long and 
low, with the central doorway opening 
on to a public square, with gymnastie-ap- 
paratus for the exercise of the soldiery, 
whilst above the central portion of the 
building is a watch-tower. On walking 
from ward to ward the place looked old 
and dingy, the boards shining and grimy 
with being long rubbed against, rather 
than with actual dirt upon them, though 
here, again, the place sadly needed pull 
ing down and rebuilding. In the office 
we were shown the prison books, statis- 
tics, and photographs of the prisoners, 
one of which last I begged, to illustrate 
the Russian manner of half shaving the 
head of a convict. The number of pris- 
oners at the time of our visit was 231, but 
they sometimes had, they said, 400. This 
agrees with the printed statistics given 
me for 1883, whence it appears that the 
total number on the Ist of January was 
334 men, but no women. In the course 
of the year 264 were added, and 305 went 
away, leaving on the following Ist Janu- 
ary 293. On the census day there were 
335, and the total number of days of im- 
prisonment undergone by prisoners of all 
sorts amounted to 91,033, whilst the av- 
erage number of days’ incarceration en- 
dured by each was 250. 

Of the 598 prisoners who passed through 


in 1883, 39 were at some time under treat- 
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CONVICT WITH HALF-SHAVEN HEAD. 


ment in hospital, the total number of days 
thus spent being 1265; that is, the days 
spent in hospital were in proportion to the 
days in prison as one toseventy. During 
the year three deaths occurred, and at 
the time of our visit there was only one 
hospital patient. When conversing at 
Moscow upon the false notions current 
abroad respecting Russian prisons, and 
the lot of the prisoners, or, as they are 
locally called, ‘‘ the unfortunates,” our 
American companion went so far as to 
remark in general that he had never seen 
one of those condemned to Siberia whose 
face did not betray that he deserved all he 
got. What the ex-Governor of Virginia 
would have said at Iletsk I know not, nor 
whether the gloomy aspect of the prison 
helped to disfigure the prisoners’ faces, 
but my notes remark that some of them 
were very horrible-looking, and though 
many came from the Caucasus, they cer- 
tainly did no credit to the alleged beauty 
there of the women. 


A small proportion only of the prison- , 


ers could read, and of the Caucasians 
scarcely one. This preponderance of ex- 
iles from the Caucasus led me to suspect 
that Orenburg is in a manner their Sibe- 
ria, which is rather confirmed by the pau- 
city of the same races I remember seeing 
in prison when crossing Siberia proper. 
From the prison we went to the salt pit 
or quarry. The quantity of salt at Iletsk 
is enormous. The superficies was mea- 
sured in 1852, and estimated by a mining 
engineer named Reinke at more than a 
square mile. The thickness of the deposit 
has not been exactly determined, for the 
boring, having descended to nearly 500 
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feet, had to be stopped because of the ey 
treme hardness of the salt. Down the en 

tire depth there was pure rock-salt, wit] 

very rare and thin beds of gypsum and 
red clay. To extract the mineral the su 

perimposed earth is cleared away and thi 

surface is levelled. Then longitudinal 
and transverse cuttings, about six inches 
wide and twenty-eight inches deep, ar 

made with axes, thus cutting the salt-field 
into large ‘* kosiaks,” or blocks, detached 
on all sides except at the bottom. To 
detach a block completely a large iron 

capped beam, like a battering-ram, swung 
from a tripod and worked to and fro by a 
company of miners, is made to jar violent 

ly against the salt, which is thus quickly 
severed from the parent mass. Or, again, 
from seven to ten holes are pierced in the 
lower portion and wedges placed therein; 
a workman stands at each wedge, and 
with a 25-pound hammer strikes, and so 
detaches the mass, which is hauled aside 
by a crane, and with the hammers broken 
into pieces of from 70 to 180 pounds weight 

Many splinters are thereby made, called 
rubble, which is very cheap, but the blocks 
are valuable. Both sorts are piled in 
bunts from 70 to 100 feet long, 35 wide, 
and from 14 to 20 feet high, which weigh 
about 1000 tons. 

The walls of the bunts are built regu 
larly as with stones, and the top is thick 
ly thatched with reeds or straw, so that 
with a well-constructed roof the salt may 
be preserved for years without much loss; 
but when kept so very long it sometimes 
forms a compact mass, which has to be re 
broken with hatchets, wedges, and ham 
mers. 

On walking into the quarry we saw a 
salt-field being cut away in layers, and 
learned that a day’s work for eight men 
was to cut and detach a block measuring 
18 feet long by 3 feet square. The blocks 
were taken away in regular rows, so that 
the field presented the appearance of a suc 
cession of steps, down which, by means of 
ramps and planks, the salt was wheeled 
in barrows. The adjoining walls were of 
solid salt, that on the west being fairly 
clean and white, but the south wall was 
discolored like a piece of grained timber 

The Iletsk salt is coarse-grainegl, with 
very dense crystals, and viscous. Som 
times there are found in a crystallized mass 
of it separate and rather large pieces of 
transparent salt called “hearts.” These 
have in most cases not regularly formed 
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but cube-shaped crystals, with pointed 
Often, too, there are within them 
iollow places filled with brine having 
vas bubbles. 

Vegetable remains likewise are some- 
times found in the form of reddish-brown 
earbon, which, on being broken, emits a 
strong smell of naphtha. The salt is 
white with a grayish tinge, the purer the 
whiter. The deeper it lies in the bed the 
more compact is the mass, emitting a me- 
tallie sound when struck, and changing 
downward to a leaden hue, with loss of 
transparency. They get from the quarry, 
according to my notes, 2,000,000 poods, 
i. e., about 32 000 tons, of salt in the year. 
On turning to an opposite portion of the 
quarry, at a corner formed by a west and 
north wall, we were shown a pit in some 
places seven feet deep, and flooded artiti- 
cially with water, which does not freeze, 
and in which a man cannot sink. In 
sevéral parts of the Orenburg govern- 
ment, especially the district of Tchelia- 
binsk, many lakes occur whence the salt 
is collected in 


sides. 


spades, shovels, sieves, 
troughs, and boats, and placed on the 
banks for twenty-four hours to dry. It 
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is then carted, weighed, and piled into 
bunts, in making which a shallow rect 
angular hole is dug on the banks of the 
lake, and the salt piled therein nine feet 
high, and thatched; but the quantity ob 
tained from these lakes is not so great as 
from Lletsk. I did not learn that in ei 
ther place artificial evaporation is resort 
ed to. 

But we had not seen the salt mine prop 
er, and to this we drove next. Thus far 
we had not been particularly successful 
with our linguistic arrangements, for 
none of the officials about the place spoke 
French or English. A mining engineer 
spoke a little German, which was help 
ful, but presently we found among the 
prisoners a Pole who knew French, whom 


[ immediately asked to accompany us as 


interpreter, placing him on the box dur- 
ing our drive to the mine. I took the op- 
portunity to ask him if the prisoners were 
well fed; he said they were; and in reply 
to my inquiry whether the work was hard, 
he said they could, and willingly would, do 
double the amount if they might be paid. 
He spoke well also of the inspector, and 
said nothing of an adverse character. I 


QUARRY, POOL, AND SALT BUNTS, ILETSK MINES. 
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suppose the Nihilists would say he did not 
dare to do so, but I may add that there 
was no one in the carriage but ourselves 
and the driver, the latter of whom could 
not speak French. The man might easily 
have made complaints therefore unknown 
to the officers had he chosen so to do, and 
as I desired, if he had any to make. Next 
day I spoke to one of the authorities at 
Orenburg about the men’s willingness to 
do more work if paid, whereupon he in- 
formed me it was against the law, which, 
however, was sometimes relaxed, and the 
prisoners were allowed to do overwork, 
and to receive about fifteen per cent. of 
the profits. 

At the mine proper two shafts were 
sunk in 1879, which swallowed up a good 
deal of money without yielding an ade- 
quate return, for during the five years 
following, the output did not exceed 6500 
tons of dirty salt, and that smelling so 
strongly of smoke and powder that scarce 
any one would purchase it. The shafts 
are sunk vertically toa considerable depth, 
and resemble ordinary wells with hori- 
zontal passages run out. Having dressed 
for the occasion, we descended, where- 
upon it soon became evident that salt was 
got from underground at much greater 
expense than on the surface, since the 
passages needed strengthening with tim- 


bers, and it was necessary to provide ap- 


paratus for pumping water and supplying 
artificial ventilation. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
few men were at work in the mine. Ney- 
ertheless, certain of the convicts had been 
sentenced to work underground, and to 
carry out the letter of the law, there they 
were, in number perhaps a dozen, but 
certainly, I think, not a score. A menda- 
cious article on ‘*‘ Conspiracies in Russia” 
was palmed off upon the Contemporary 
Review in September, 1879, which purports 
to give a description of a convict mine by 
a Mr. Lemke, who ‘‘ went to Tobolsk, and 
afterward made a long, dreary journey, 
until a high mountain rose before him.” 
(This is sufficiently vague as to place, but 
[ may mention that the nearest under- 
ground mine to Tobolsk I know, worked 
by convicts, is this at Iletsk.) ‘‘In its 
torn and craggy flank the mountain show- 
ed a colossal opening similar to the mouth 
of aburnt-out crater. Fetid vapors, which 
almost took away his breath, ascended 
from it.” Mr. Lemke then walks down 
with a guide, and ‘‘entering a room of 


considerable extent, but which was scare 
ly a man’s height, and which was dim], 
lit by an oil lamp, the visitor asked 
‘Where are we? ‘In the sleeping-roon 
of the condemned. Formerly it was 
gallery of the mine; now it serves as ; 
shelter.’ The visitor shuddered. This 
subterranean sepulchre, lit by neither su 
nor moon, was called a sleeping-room 
Alcove-like cells were hewn into the rock 
here, on a couch of damp, half- rotten 
straw, covered with a sackcloth, the un 
fortunate sufferers were to repose from 
the day’s work; over each cell a cramp 
iron was fixed, wherewith to lock up the 
prisoners like ferocious dogs.” 

Mr. Lemke leaves the mine, and speaks 
to one of the officers about the convicts 
rest. ‘‘ Rest?” said the officer. ‘* Con 
victs must always labor. There is no rest 
for them; they are condemned to perpet 
ual forced labor, and he who once enters 
the mine never leaves it.” 

This extract may be appropriately fol 
lowed by another from an article ** On the 
Road to Siberia,” in the Hecho of May 5, 
1881. ‘‘The silver mines are now not far 
distant, immense caverns illuminated by 
torches of pine, peopled by men with lead 
en-hued faces caused by exhalations from 
the copper ore in which the silver is 
found embedded, inhabited too by women 
and children, who share in the unhealthful 
labor, and contribute their quota to the 
terrible totals of mortality living, dying, 
and being buried often far below the light 
of day.” 

Such are some of the stories of Siberia 
convict mines set before the noble and in 
telligent English public, and a curious 
feature of the matter is that, by many, 
such stories are rather liked, for, as one 
gentleman, strongly prejudiced against 
Russia, quietly observed to me, ** They 
may not be altogether true, but on the 
whole it is safe to believe them.” When I 
read Mr. Lemke’s description to a released 
exile, who by bitter experience had known 
work in the silver mines of Nertchinsk, 
he laughed outright atits absurdity. Ac 
cording to his account, and all that I have 
seen or heard, convicts no more sleep in 
the mines than I do; and they come up to 
their meals like any English collier, and 
that too probably after much less, and cer 
tainly less disagreeable, work. At Lletsk 
they were blasting the rock-salt with gun 
powder, but the atmosphere was not ob 
jectionable, and I should think would be 
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CONVICTS AT WORK IN THE 


preferable in winter to work in to that on 
the surface. In fact, to me, who had been 
down the salt mines at Hallein, near Salz- 
burg, and Wieliezka, near Cracow, the un- 
derground part of the business at [letsk 


struck me as on an exceedingly small 
scale, nor did I see or hear of anything 
abnormal in their working of the mines. 


It was not until I had written thus far 
that I sueceeded in unearthing a letter 
about the Orenburg prisons, which I re- 
membered to have seen at the time I was 
writing my Through Siberia, from a M. 
Birwanski, an alleged commissioner sent 
to investigate and report upon the impe- 
rial tribunals in the province of Oren- 
burg. The letter professed to have been 
published in the Sjyeverny Viestnik, and 
after appearing in the Daily Telegraph 
June 28, 1881), was repeated in other Lon- 
don papers. M. Birwanski made to 
pose as a compassionate and conscientious 
man, and says: ‘‘ Words fail me to de- 
scribe the impressions made upon me by 
my first visit to the state-prisons. Hun- 
dreds of human beings find a premature 


1S 


SALT QUARRY AT ILETSK. 


grave in these loathsome dens... . Draped 
in a few rotten rags, the merest mockery 
of clothes, they grovelled in hideous cav- 
erns, the roofs of which threatened to fall 
in upon them.” 

After this statement, so deficient as to 
locality, M. Birwanski mentions ‘‘ the 
town jail of Ileyk,” where he heard that 
‘‘two months previously all the prison- 
ers had been led out to a small open space 
outside the town gates [I did not know, 
by-the-bye, there were any ‘‘ town gates”’], 
and there, in the presence of the Governor 
and of a large number of the inhabitants, 
had been beaten by the warders.... until 
they lost consciousness; then water was 
poured over them till they came to them- 
selves; then the warders began knocking 
them about with whatever came to hand, 
belt buckles, prison keys, iron chains, and 
butt ends of rifles.” 

These instruments of flagellation are 
truly curious, and so, to those who know 
Russian prisons, will be the next state- 
ment: ‘“‘One of the punishments most 
commonly practised is the following: 
The delinquent is tied to a horse’s tail and 
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THE PRISON 


flogged with thorny rods that have been 
steeped in a solution of salt, receiving 
from 35 to 125 blows. This is a punish- 
ment usually inflicted upon prisoners 
who, whilst addressing the jail officials, 
forget themselves so far as to use the 
popular and familiar form of ‘thou,’ in- 
stead of ‘ you,’ prescribed by law.” 

The foregoing statements are tolerably 
“strong,” but M. Birwanski outdoes him- 
self when he says, ‘‘ I took down the depo- 
sitions of peasant women who had been 
subjected to torment; their flesh pinched 
with red-hot tongs by order and in the 
presence of the Chief Commissary of the 
Police, merely because they had presumed 
to plead on behalf of their unfortunate 
husbands.” 

Now it so happens that in Russia it is 
comparatively easy for the humblest to 
prefer their petitions in person to the 
highest. A peasant woman in England 
would not generally find it an easy mat- 
ter to get an audience, say with the Home 
Secretary, whereas in St. Petersburg the 
Minister of the Interior and other minis- 
ters have certain mornings in the week 
when they receive, without introduction 
or favor, any who like to visit them. It 
was in this way I first gained access, 
among a crowd of petitioners, to General 
Trepoff, the head of the police, to ask per- 
mission to visit the Petersburg prisons; 
and I have been similarly to other minis- 
ters. How strange, then, is it that whilst 
at the capital wives can go with their pe- 
titions to the minister's presence without 
so much as sending in their name, yet at 
Orenburg for doing the same thing they 
have their ‘‘flesh pinched with red-hot 
tongs”! 

Verily these ‘‘red-hot tongs,” the 
‘‘horse’s tail,” and the “solution of salt” 
savor to my mind very much of the myth- 
ical, and I am quite at a loss to recognize 
M. Birwanski’s prisons and caverns, either 
at Lletsk, or in the two town prisons of 
Orenburg which I visited on the day fol- 


AT ILETSK. 


lowing, and in doing which I noticed no 
thing abnormal as to dwellings, clothing 
or food. Concerning food, however, for 
Russian convicts in the mines, I would 
fain expose one more mendacious state 
ment, this time from the Sheffield Dail, 
Telegraph of December 3d and 6th of the 
same year as before mentioned, wherein 
readers are informed that the Russian 
government takes from Sheffield five tons 
per week of horse-flesh, to be forwarded 
as food for the convicts in the Siberian 
mines. The price named for a carcass is 
30 shillings, and the lowest cost of car 
riage known to me from Petersburg to 
the Siberian frontier is £5 a ton, or let 
us say meat and carriage from Sheffield 
to the Urals cost 13d. per pound. Wear 
then only half-way to the mines, but 
strange to say have reached the steppes, 
where live-stock in autumn can be pur 
chased at less than a halfpenny per pound! 
This horse-flesh contract, then, with a ven 
geance is ‘‘carrying coal to Newcastle” ; 
after which the article goes on to speak 
of the prisoners working in ‘quicksilver 
mines, where the mercury produces an 
artificial leprosy that rots blood, bones, 
and skin.” 

Piteous truly! But what colossal false 
hoods! Some may urge that the temper 
ate account I have given of my visit to 
the mines of Tetsk will lead persons to 
think them less severe than they are. If 
so, this perhaps may be a part of the 
Nemesis brought about by writers of the 
foregoing extracts, and implied in the 
homely proverb that ‘‘ lies are like chick 
ens, which generally come home to roost 
That prison abuses, wherever they exist 
(and there are plenty no doubt in Russia 
as elsewhere), should be investigated, and 
if desirable exposed, will be allowed }) 
all, but to do this unfairly is reprehensi 
ble, whilst the writer who deliberately in 
vents falsehood and prostitutes his pen to 
its reproduction deserves the contempt o! 
all right-thinking men. 
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ONAS CARDS had been absent from 
a his native place for some years, when 
he suddenly returned. As both his father 
and mother had died during the time, 
here was really no reason for his coming 
ack, except to carry out a plan of his own. 

The towns-people had not known where 
he had been, and were now anxious to 
find out, but to all inquiries he gave the 
general answer, ‘* Out to the mines.” 

It was understood, of course, that he 
meant California, but he did not explain. 
The next question was, had he made his 
fortune? That also he declined to an 
swer. a 

‘‘There’s only one person I think of 
tellin’,” he said. 

‘‘ Well,” said one of the group that 
were eagerly listening, ‘‘any one of us is 
standing ready to be the one.” 

3ut I claim the privilege of picking 
that one out, and I don’t see her.” As 
the loungers stared at each other he add- 
ed: ‘‘When I git me a wife Ill tell her; 
until then I conclude that in earnin’ what 
I hev—be it little or much—I earned the 
right to keep it to myself. I don’t mind 
lettin? you know what I’m goin’ to do, 
though. Ever been out to lowy? There’s 
good grazin’ there, but nosheep. My plan 
is to buy a drove of sheep, and start on and 
realize on ‘em when I git to Iowy.” 

There were some long whistles and 
snickers from the group, and old Ben 
Stevens spoke the mind of the rest when 
he rejoined: ‘‘ Well, I am beat! Well, 
go ahead. I'll bet you [li make more 
money whittlin’ here to home than you'll 
make with your sheep. I'll be willin’ to 
lay you somethin’ on’t.”’ 

Having made up his mind on the sheep 
question, Jonas went to a farmer to buy 
his flock. On concluding his bargain, the 
grazier felt privileged to offer a word of 
caution. 

‘‘T hear, Jonas,” said he, ‘‘that you're 
thinkin’ of drivin’ these poor critters away 
out to lowy ?” 

‘Yes, I am.” 

‘It ll be a ‘nation lot of work, and I’m 
afeard they won’t stan’ it.” 

‘‘Hmh!” said Jonas; ‘‘sheep is good 
travellers.” 

‘‘ Maybe they be, though it ain’t my be- 
lief; but they won't hold out for such an 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 456.—63 
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Israelitish journey as that. You'll lose 
on’t.” 

** You think so?” 

‘I know you will.” 

‘‘Well, if I do [ll punish myself by 
comin’ back here and settlin’ down to 
cobblin’ into Nahum Brown’s buildin’, 
and that ‘ll do for me.” 

Jonas and his sheep began their journey 
under the gaze of the assembled towns- 
people. Nothing was known of how he 
fared, though many wondered. 

However, in something less than two 
years, those that were out early of a cer 
tain brisk December morning were re 
warded by seeing, over the door of the 
shop where Nahum Brown had been, a 
new sign: 


JONAS P. CARDS, COBBLER. 


He had a host of callers, but to all in- 
quiries he responded: ‘‘ You remember 
what I said when I left with them sheep ? 
Well, here I be; that’s enough.” 

He cobbled on for a while, doing very 
well too, and then took to himself a wife, 
Miss Lorinda Day—a, maiden lady who 
obtained a scanty subsistence by knitting 
stockings. 

The courtship was slight. Miss Day, 
coming one day to have her winter shoes 
half-soled, Jonas looked up as he took 
them from her hand and said, ‘‘ You fol- 
ler my trade, I believe 2?” 

‘* Why, I don’ know—I do knittin’.” 

‘“Well, why not jine the business to- 
gether, and we two see to the footin’ of 
folks altogether? What do you say?” 

It appeared, after some hesitation, that 
she did not object. 

‘‘Tll see to alterin’ the sign. You 
might set in the shop if you liked.” 

They were presently married, and got 
on nicely. The sign now reads: 


MR. AND MRS. JONAS P. CARDS. 
COBBLING AND KNITTING, 
MENDING AND MAKING. DONE HERE 


Mrs. Cards had had, when a child, a pas- 
sion for dolls, which had led her to im- 
prove on their construction, until to have 
a doll made by ‘* Lorindy Day” was a most 
desirable thing for any little girl. They 
were only rag dolls; but she had a knack 
of cutting them out and an artfulness in 
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stuffing them that gave a plumpness and 
roundness not to be found in other dolls. 
When it came to painting them, there was 
the delicate point, and there she excelled. 

The pinkness of their cheeks was deli- 
cate; notastaring blotofred. Their eyes 





} might be saucery, but the blue she used 
! was of a light and milky hue—‘“‘ none of 





: your indiger eyes for her’—and altogether 
the dolls were delightful. 

It so happened that when she had been 
af married for some years the little village 
began to be frequented by summer visit- 
ors. A child from some city family 
cf chanced to come in for a bit of mending 
‘ when Mrs. Cards was putting the finishing 
is touches on a doll. 

} 





The little girl said nothing at the time, 
but returning in the afternoon, requested 
to see Mrs. Cards, and with some hesita- 
ic tion asked if she, Mrs. Cards, would make 
on heradoll. Mrs. Cards ‘‘ allowed that she 
* . . , . 

did make dolls for little girls she knew,”’ 
but added, ‘‘ her time was full of knittin’ 
just now.” 

a ‘*But my mother wants to pay for it,” 
said the little girl. 

**Oh,” said Mrs. Cards. After a pause 
she added: ‘‘I never made none for pay. 
I shouldn’t know how to.” 

‘*You would if you tried it,” said Jonas. 
‘TP wouldn’t hender your fingers none.”’ 
{ ‘** Well,” said Mrs. Cards—‘‘ well, then, 
a I would, but I hain’t no pieces for clo’es. 
If your ma will pick up some pieces for 
ee a dress I'll make. I sha’n’t set a price. 
Fa Your ma can pay what she thinks is 
right.” 

In this manner did Mrs. Cards embark 
in the business. Her dolls became quite 
the rage, and the knitting was partly laid 
aside. 

The only trouble was ‘‘the pieces.” 
Her stock soon gave out, and she was 
obliged to beg of all her neighbors, and 
even seek new acquaintances with that 
end in view. 

4. There came exciting occasions when as 
\ many as six dolls were ordered at one 
time, and she was busy and flurried to the 
last degree, and called on her husband for 
i help. 

ae ‘*T don’t see, Jonas,” she said, at such a 
Bee} crisis, ‘“‘but what you'll hev to go out 
et and scour round and see where you can 
cit some, for I don’t see wherein I can, 
I'm so drove. Will ye?” 

‘*S'pose I could,” said Jonas. ‘‘ Don’t 
hanker arter any sich tin-peddler busi- 
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ness; but, as you say, you’ve got to hey 
your pieces. Well, what shall I say ?” 

‘“Why, just ask if they hev pieces 
pooty ones. You might let ’em think | 
was piecin’ quilts, if it galls you so to 
ask.” 

‘** Jonas!” she called after him. 
might call to the Chases’. 
dressy woman.” 

To the Chases’ Jonas went, and stand 
ing on the back door-step, made known 
his errand, 

‘* Mis’ Cards she wanted to know if you 
hed some pieces you could let her hey- 
middlin’-sized ones,” he added, thinking 
of dolls’ skirts. 

‘“Why, is she making star pattern?” 
inquired Mrs. Chase, who thought no 
thing strange of the request. 

‘* Well, no,” said Jonas. 

‘Rising sun, then ?” 

‘It’s for them dolls of hers,” said Jo 
nas, feeling driven to explain; ‘‘and she 
wants reel pooty pieces—pink and yaller 
and red.” Having opened the subject, he 
enlarged upon it to such good effect that 
he returned to his wife with a rainbow 
colored bundle of pieces, enough for man) 
dolls. 

‘*Rindy,” he said one day, while watch 
ing her efforts, ‘‘I know I ain’t only a 
man, but I’ve had experience more than 
what you have, and I’ve travelled, and 
travellin’ opens up one’s ideas.” 

Rindy looked up wondering what this 
was leading to. 

He added, ‘‘I’ve been thinkin’ on how 
troublesome ‘tis to dry them dolls when 
they’re painted. What henders ye from 
pinnin’ ’em onto the clo’es-line ?” 

‘“ Why, they’d git all out of shape, Jo- 
nas; I should hate to spile their figgers 
twistin’ on a line; and how they would 
look !” 

‘*Look! That’snomatter. They'd dry 
quicker, and be out the way; and as for 
lookin’, I can tie strings onto their necks, 
and hev a gineral hangin’.” 

He rose as he spoke, and gathering up 
the freshly painted dolls, went out to the 
back yard, and presently they dangled 
from the line, each one with its head help 
lessly lopping on one side, and their pai 
fully straight arms and legs sticking out 
at right angles. 

Jonas came in and led his wife to the 
window to view them. 

‘* What do you think, Rindy ?” he asked, 
with solemnity. 
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‘“Why, Jonas!” she gasped. 

He looked at her, and shook his head. 
‘They do look outrageous, that’s a fact! 
Can’t they be fixed somehow ?” 

‘* Why, I s’pose I could git some of my 
old handkerchiefs, and pin ’em up all but 
their heads, Jonas. “Twon’t do to leave 
‘em like that.” 

Having put his hand to the work, Jonas 
did not draw back, but aided his wife in 
other directions. 

‘Tell you, Rindy, I feel so interested 
sence I had the hanging of ’em, that I’d 
like to have a hand in makin’ of ’em, and 
I don’t believe but what I could stuff ’em.” 

‘“Why, Jonas!” said his seandalized 
wife; ‘‘it’s took me pooty much all my 
days to learn to doit right, and you hain’t 
never tried.” 

‘*Rindy,” he replied, with conviction, 
‘‘T'’m a man, and when a man sets to 
work, there ain’t nothing he can’t do.” 

‘*T don’ know, Jonas,” she said; ‘‘ you 
‘member them sheep.” 

Jonas winced. He had told his wife 
the story of that most lamentable venture, 
because it was his belief he had no right to 
keep anything back from her knowledge, 
but it was a sore subject. 

‘Yes, I remember them sheep well 
enough, Rindy; but they were critters that 
could ail and die, and did it. But these 
are different, and I can do’em.” And he 
did, and became a full and accepted mem- 
ber of the doll firm; so much so that when 
there was a call for a doll, Lorinda would 
look across the shop to where Jonas sat on 
his cobbler’s bench, and say: 

‘‘Tt depends on whether Mr. Cards can 
find time to do the stuffin’. How is it, 
Jonas? Do you think you and me could 
git a doll done between now and to-mor- 
rer night for this little girl?” and Jonas, 
pushing up his specs, would make serious 
calculation, with his finger on his lip, 
would finally concede that, laying aside 
the shoe he was then at work upon, they 
could, providing the weather was favor- 
able for drying. 

‘*Rindy,” he said, at the close of a long 
meditation, ‘‘how many years is it now 
you’ve been makin’ dolls ?” 

‘**You know how old I be, Jonas,” was 
her reply. 

‘Hmm 
five or six year. 
Rindy ?” 

“Why, it’s six.” 

‘What I wanter know is, how is it you 


and I’ve been aidin’ ye this 


How many year is it, 
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never made alterations in ’em ? 


Never 

see a black-eyed doll ? 
‘No, I don’ know as I ever did, and I 

shouldn’t favor ’em, I don’t believe.” 

‘“Well, I believe you would, and I'll 
fix some paint, and you make one black- 
eyed doll, and see how it ‘ll take next 
summer.” 

The experiment was tried, and Jonas, 
looking at it with the eye of an artist and 
inventor, was satisfied ; and his ideas were 
proved correct, for it did take with the 
children; and now, when an order was 
taken for a doll, Mrs. Cards always asked 
if they would ‘‘have a light or a dark 
one ?” 

They made some changes in their shop, 
in the making of. a show-case, where Mrs. 
Cards kept slate and lead pencils, thread, 
needles and pins, marbles, and a little pa- 
per and a few bunches of envelops, and 
had quite a trade. Behind the show-case 
was put up one shelf, where was displayed 
four glass jars. In one of them was pep- 
permint-stick candy, in another ‘‘ Jack- 
balls”; the other two held limes 
limes in their usual sour pickle, and 
limes that had been simmered in mo- 
lasses by Mrs. Cards, and regarded by her 
as being more wholesome than the sour 
ones, 

She proved an obliging shopkeeper, 
and if a child found, after the first taste, 
that its lime was not from the jar it pre- 
ferred, Mrs. Cards was always willing to 
take it back, and putting it into the jar 
again, substituted one of the other sort. 

She was cautious also, and never en- 
couraged the little boys to gorge them- 


= 


son 


selves on her dainties, absolutely refusing 
to sell more than three limes a day to the 
same child,and always gave a slate-pencil 
with the hope that ‘*‘ Bub” or ‘‘Sis” was 
good, and never chewed his or her pencils. 


One day, as dusk came on, Jonas and 
Lorinda were sitting in their shop enjoy- 
ing a little rest before lighting their lamp, 
when a man came up the street on the 
other side, paused opposite their door, 
and looked hard at the sign, then crossed 
over, mounted the steps, and halting on 
the top one and looking in, said, in a 
hesitating tone, ‘‘ Does Jonas Cards—”’ 

Jonas sprang up before the man could 
finish his sentence, and grasped his hand, 
while he exclaimed, ‘*‘ By Jerushy! if that 
ain’t Lem Post! How are you ?” pump- 
ing his hand vigorously all the time. 
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‘“Well, lam beat! Rindy, Rindy, fetch 
the lamp here, so’s’t I can see.” 

The lamp was brought, and Jonas held 
it high above the stranger’s head, and 
looked him sharply over. ‘* Well, well, 
how did you know I was here, anyway ?” 

‘* Well,” responded the other, lounging 
against the door-jamb, ‘‘I just happened 
to be in the place, and I accidentally heard 
your name mentioned, and come and hunt- 
ed you up. You're jess the same as ever, 
he added; ‘‘hain’t changed a hair. This 
your wife?” nodding toward Rindy, who 
had set the lamp on the counter, and was 
watching them. 

Jonas, 


” 


recalled to himself, made the 
formal introduction. ‘‘ Let me make you 
acquainted with Mis’ Cards,” and added, 
in an aside to her, ‘‘ He was one of my 
mates when I was to the mines.” 

‘*Come, Lem,” 
great delight, ‘‘ set 
how ‘tis with ye. 


he said, in a state of 
down and let’s hear 
Minin’ yet ?” 

Thus urged, the stranger proceeded to 
give a fragmentary account of himself. 
As he went on, Rindy, though interested, 
remembered the ‘‘stint” set for that even- 
ing, and motioned Jonas to get to his 
stuffing. He hesitated, but finally took 


up his basket of cotton and the doll body, 
went behind the counter, and sat down 
on his wife’s stool, and keeping his work 
well out of sight, busied himself with his 


doll. Lorinda wondered at him, for he 
loved to sit at her side, and always called 
for help at critical moments. An in- 
stant’s reflection told her he was ashamed 
to stuff dolls before the stranger, and she 
forebore to comment. 

The visitor grew inquisitive as to what 
his old friend might be doing, and rising, 
strolled across the little shop, and leaning 
both arms on the counter, looked over at 
Jonas’s work. When he saw what it 
was, he straightened up, and burst into a 
volley of ‘‘ ha, ha’s!” that could be heard 
far down the street. 

When he could speak he cried, ‘‘ Well, 
Jonas, I’ve heerd of men turning into 
milliners; but I never believed it; but for 
you to take to makin’ doll-babies beats all 
that ever I heerd of! Why, who would 
s’pose, to see you, that you ever see a spade 
or swung a pick? I wish the boys could 
see you same as I do!” 

‘I don’t blame ye—don’t blame ye a 
mite!” said Jonas, laying his doll down 
on the counter, prepared to make the best 
of it. ‘‘I should ’a said so once too; but 
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Rindy here took to doll-makin’, and | 
was interested, seein’ her to work, and 
kinder slid inter it, and I’ve got so used to} 
that I'd jest as soon folks should know it 
as not. If folks don’t like the looks, the, 
can look the other way.” 

As Jonas flung down the gage in this 
determined way, his old friend apologized 
‘Don’t you get on your ear, Jonas. Easy 
now. Why, ‘twould tickle a dead man, 
and it came on me so sudden!” and he re 
lapsed into another fit of laughter; then 
became extraordinarily sober at once, and 
went on with his narrative, keeping an 
attentive eye on Jonas, who had come out 
from his hiding-place and boldly stuffed 
away. 

When their guest rose at last and bade 
them good-night, Jonas, saying ‘‘he’d 
walk a piece with him,” took his hat and 
saw him to his boarding-place. It was 
a house kept by an old couple who tried 
to help themselves by taking a few board 
ers, but being both incompetent and nig 
gardly, it was a poor place, and the low 
state of Lem’s finances was at once ap- 
parent to Jonas. 

‘*You ain't caleulatin’ to remain, are 
ye, Lem ?” he said. 

‘Why not ?” 

‘*Oh, well—” 

Urged by his friend, Jonas went in to 
sit awhile. 

‘*Now, Lem,” he said, ‘‘ you and me is 
alone together, and I just wish you'd run 
over what’s happened to ye since we cut 
company, a leetle more than what you did 
to my house. I s’posed you felt kinder 
bashful before Rindy, so I thought | 
wouldn’t pester ye then. You was allus 
sech a hand for adventers, and I thought 
likeiy as not you wouldn’t want to har- 
rer a woman's feelin’s up tellin’ anything 
very severe.” 

‘* Well, perhaps I hadn’t any more to 
tell. A miner lives about so, after all, 
you know.” 

As he spoke he ran his hand through 
the grizzled hair that hung heavily down 
the side of his face, and Jonas was sure 
he saw something strange. 

‘* What's the matter of your ear, Lem ”” 

‘*Oh, that! Look, and see what you 
think.” 

Jonas responded at once, carefully ad- 
justing his spectacles to see the better, and 
touching the ear softly with his stubbed 
forefinger as he gazed, while Lem obli- 
gingly held the hair aside. ‘‘ Looks as 





if it hed been bit off or tore off. I never 
knew you to git inter any of them gou- 
gin’ fights, and I can’t see inter it. How 
come it ?” 

‘Twas shot off,” said Lem, ‘‘by an 
Indian arrow.” 

‘By Jerushy!” said Jonas, falling back 
into his chair. ‘' Well!—some of them 
Apaches, I s’pose. Well!” 

‘‘T had a narrow chance for it, that’s a 
fact,” said Lem; ‘‘ but that’s all they got 
of me, and I stretched three of them.” 

‘*Good for ye!” said Jonas, with pride. 
‘But come now; I wanter have the rights 
of it. How did it happen? I thought 
you allus calculated to keep on the other 
side of the Injuns—not to wake ’em up.” 

‘You may know I didn’t begin it,” 
said Lem, who seemed by his manner 
loath to tell whatever story there might 
be. ‘‘ Well, it’s a long story,” he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘and it was the ruin of me 
too, Jonas.” 

‘“You had your dust with ye, then ?” 
said Jonas, compassionately. 

‘*No, nothing.” 

‘*Then haow ?” 

‘*Tcan’t tell you anything without tell- 
ing you everything, and I never have told 
any one, but I know you, Jonas, and I'd 
just as lieve you’d know, after all. But 
first—” Here he rose, and bringing out 
a bottle and glass, poured out some spirit, 
which he handed to Jonas. 

Jonas pushed back his chair. ‘* How 
many years was you and me pardners in 
Californy ?” 

‘*Four—no; five. Why 2” said the oth- 
er, holding the rejected glass. 

‘{ told you then that I was teetotal, 
and you said you was, and you was. For 
all the drinkin’ that was round us, you 
and me never tasted it; but here you be 
offerin’ of it to me and intendin’ to 
drink.” 

‘*T forgot,” answered Lem, with regret 
in his voice—‘‘ I forgot, as I’ve forgotten a 
good many things since then. Ive hada 
hard time, and to be unhappy and have 
no home makes most men take to drink; 
itdidme. But Idon’t get drunk. Would 
you have thought of my drinking if you 
hadn’t seen me pour out the liquor ?” 

‘No, I shouldn’t, and I wish I didn’t 
now. Look at it any way, it would take 
more trouble than I ever see to excuse me 
drinkin’. And I've had trouble too,” he 
added, thinking of the sheep venture. 

‘If I had a home like you, with a good 
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woman like yours in it, ’d never taste 
another drop.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Jonas, regarding his 
old friend kindly, ‘‘I wish ye hed.” 

Lem put down the glass untasted, af- 
ter all, and abruptly began to speak. 

‘* When you left the mines, Jonas, I got 
tired of the place, and when I heard they’d 
struck it richer farther south, I followed 
on, and finally located, and did fairly 
well. The Indians were pretty thick, but 
I didn’t mind them, for I didn’t carry 
anything with me that they would want 
but my revolver, and I handled that my- 
self. I said I did fairly well; I made 
my pile; I thought I was going to make 
my fortune. Well, you know how ’tis— 
dull enough when you're laying off work; 
and there was one of those Mexicans set 
up a sort of a saloon, and I used to hear 
the boys tell how pretty his daughter was, 
and so I strolled over one night.” 

‘*T never see one of them, male or fe- 
male, that was fairly good-lookin’,” ob 
served Jonas, incredulously. 

‘‘She was handsome,” went on Lem, be- 
ginning to walk up and down the room, 
unheeding Jonas’s glances that followed 
him. ‘‘She was the most beautiful wo- 
man in the world, and the only one for 
me,” he added, in a half-whisper. 

‘*Hey ?” said Jonas, who had not heard 
his words. The other stopped short be- 
fore him, quite discomposing Jonas, who 
said, in an explanatory tone, ‘*I lost your 
last remark.” 

‘* Well, she was a little thing,” went on 
Lem, ‘‘ with hair that hung to her knees, 
and a pair of eyes that would drive any 
man mad. She liked me from the first, 
and many a night we danced together, 
she in black with a rose behind her ear, 
or walked out of a morning on the plain. 
The old father favored it too, and I was 
the happiest man living. I wanted to 
‘realize,’ and bring her East, and live 
like folks, but when I found she didn’t 
like it, I gave that up, and agreed to buy 
a place near there that used to belong to 
a priest, and fit it up Mexican fashion, 
and stay by her father. Manueg” wasn’t 
out of the way; he was fond of the girl, 
and she was of him. Well, I hadn't 
bought the place yet, but I was just going 
to when we met to walk together. 
knew it wasn’t safe—I knew it. For a 
band of Apaches was harrying around 
the neighborhood, and I never thought of 
asking her to walk out in the evening 
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before. But the devil managed it, for we 
went out, and through a grove out of 
sight of the settlement. We were talk- 
ing about how Id repair the old house, 
when, first I knew, there was a yell, and 
all of them were on us!” 

** Who?” said Jonas. 

“The Apaches, man! I put Sanchita 
behind me, and made play with my six- 
shooter; but I couldn’t save her. When 
my bullets were gone, they fell on me; 
one of them gave me aclip over the head, 
and when I picked myself up they were 
off, and Sanchita was gone.” 

**Sho!” said Jonas, who was leaning 
forward, with his hands pressed hard upon 
his knees, listening with deep interest. 
‘That was tough.” 

‘I stood there, and heard her cries, and 
saw those red devils carrying her away,” 
said Lem, in a tone that made Jonas let 
his feet fall from the chair round to the 
floor, with a clatter that frightened him, 
‘*and couldn’t save her.” 

“What did ye do?” said Jonas, break- 
ing the silence that followed. 

‘*T roused up the men, and got out the 
horses, and followed, but there was no 
All that night we followed. 
We had Manuel's dog to scent the track. 
In the morning, when the sun rose, I look- 
ed around; I for miles and 
miles, but there was nothing there but 
sand and cactus. We rode all that day, 
and at night the dog laid down, and 
wouldn’t get up again. We rested our 
horses, and tried to get up the dog, but he 
was old, and had given out, and we had to 
wait tilldawn. We went on all that day, 
through the sand, with the sun beating 
down on us, and no water; and at last the 
men halted, and said they'd go no farther. 
Manuel and I took out our revolvers, but 
you can’t argue with men that have given 
upa chase, and youcan’tforcethem.” He 
gave a great sigh, dropped into a chair, 
and covered his face with his hand. 

‘You had lost her, sure enough,” said 
Jonas. ‘‘ What did ye do?” 

Lem returning no answer, he repeated 
the question. 

‘We went back,” said Lem. 

‘* And never heerd anything more about 
the girl?” said Jonas. 

‘I went back,” answered Lem, as if 
talking to himself; and after a pause he 
continued: ‘‘Istaid at Manuel’s, and when 
the men used to come in I'd find out if 
they’d ever heard. Well, finally some 


chance. 


could see 
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men brought mea story of a girl that had 
been brought to a fort and left there by 
some Indians. That was enough for me. 
and I started on the chance. I wasn’t 
afraid of the Indians, and I didn’t care if 
they took me, for I didn’t have any hope it 
was Sanchita, and I dreaded to see her 
too: I knew what she must have gone 
through with—it was eighteen months 
since they’dearried her off. ButI couldn't 
rest, and I started.” 

‘*You didn’t cal’late to go alone, did 
ye ?” asked Jonas. 

‘‘T had a tough Mexican pony, and 
plenty of ammunition, and some of their 
jerked beef. I travelled nights mostly, 
to be as safe as I could,” went on Lem, as 
if to himself. ‘‘It was slow work. |] 
used to ride across the plains with no- 
thing but the stars for company, and the 
sand stretched away before me as if it 
would never end, and I felt like a man in 
a nightmare, and wished the end to come 

I didn’t care what. Well, I reached the 
fort. I never shall forget—I can’t forget 
it!” he said, springing to his feet; ‘‘for 
there, in the morning light, just outside 
the walls, sat Sanchita on a stone, play 
ing with some flowers. I don’t believe 
any one else would known her, not even 
her own father. But I knew her—I knew 
her.” 

‘* Well,” said Jonas, ‘‘ did she recognize 
you ?” 

‘*T called her. I said, ‘Sanchita,’ soft 
ly, for I was afraid to startle her. She 
heard me and came up, called me ‘ sefior,’ 
and said I should have a room ready soon. 
I guessed how it was; but I tried hard to 
get her to know me. _ It was no use.” 

‘*Ravin’ crazy! Oh dear!” said Jonas 
to himself, 

After a pause, Lem added, ‘‘I led her 
into the fort, and told the commandant 
how it was, and who I was, and he was 
very kind.” 

‘* What did they tell ye ?” inquired Jo- 
nas. 

‘* What the men had told before,” said 
Lem. ‘‘Some Indians came to the fort, 
and when they had gone it was found 
they'd left her behind. They tried to find 
out who she was, but she couldn’t tell 
them. They were very kind, especially 
the colonel’s lady. I thought—and the 
surgeon said it was the only thing—that I 
had best try to get her home, and see if 
she wouldn't come to herself when she 
saw her father and the old place. I kept 








with her all day, talking with her, and 
trying to call back her memory, but it 
was no use.” 

He ceased speaking, and remained si- 
lent so long that Jonas, who wanted to 
hear the rest, thought best to rouse him. 
‘‘How long did you stay to the fort?” he 
inquired, 

‘*The next morning I led her out to the 
spot where I found her when I came, and 
made her sit down by me, and spoke about 
the priest’s house, and Manuel, and all the 
things she knew so well, and I thought 
she remembered a little, for I felt her 
trembling. I talked on and on, hop- 
ing any moment she'd give some sign. 
She didn’t answer me, but presently she 
began to sing a little song I used to be 
fond of; there was a long note like a call 
in it, and she gave it, low and clear, broke 
it off with a little cry—and fell over 
against me—” 

‘‘Well, I vow!” said Jonas, softly. 
Having uttered this involuntary tribute 
to his friend’s sorrow, Jonas sat patient- 
ly by, waiting until such time as Lem 
should see fit to continue his tale. He 
glaneed at his friend from time to time, 
but Lem had lain his head upon the table 
and was silent. Jonas longed to ask 
what he did next, how he lost his money, 
and a dozen other questions, vut restrain- 
ed himself. Presently a clock in the 
room below struck eleven, and for the 
first time he wondered what Rindy would 
think. He rose, and after bidding Lem 
‘‘ food-night.”” with assurances of seeing 
him next day—which courtesies passed 
all' unheeded by Lem—he went out and 
hurried home. As he turned the last 
corner he heard in the silence the grating 
of a door cautiously opened, and recog- 
nized the noise as belonging to the shop- 
door hinges, and knew that Rindy was 
looking out for him. A feeling of thank- 
fulness swelled in his heart as he con- 
trasted his happiness with Lem’s forlorn 
state, and he murmured, ‘‘I wish he was 
as rich as I be.” As he placed his foot 
on the door-step Rindy put her head out, 
and said, ‘‘ Jonas, is that you ?” 

‘‘Here I be,” responded Jonas, and 
hurried in. 

‘Where have you been, Jonas? Do 
you know what time it is?” 

‘‘T know I hain’t been up so late this 
six year; but you see, Rindy, I was so 
bound up listenin’ to Lem that I never mis- 
trusted it was so late till I heerd the clock 
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strike. He’s been a dreadful unfortnit 
man.” 

Rindy, who felt that she had spoken 
hastily, said, ‘‘I shouldn’t minded, but it 
put me in a reg’lar tew thinkin’ maybe 
you'd fell in that old suller-hole, or some- 
thin’. If it hadn't been I was a female, I 
should gone out and looked for ye.”’ 

‘*Would ye? Well, Iwas safe enough.” 

‘* What was’t you heard ?” asked Rindy. 

‘Tf ‘twa’n't so late I was calculatin’ to 
tell you, Rindy.” 

To which she rejoined, ‘‘ After I’ve set 
up to after eleven, I can jest as well set up 
another hour, I spose.” 

Permission thus granted, Jonas and his 
wife sat down in the shop, and the story 
was told. 

‘Lem’s had a sight of trouble, accordin’ 
to his account. Made a heap of money in 
the first place, ’n’ got on first rate, and 
then he took a notion to one of them Mex 
icans—‘ Greasers,’ they call ’em out there 

to one of their females, ‘n’ she was car- 
ried off by the Injuns, ’n’ he took after’em, 
and couldn’t ketch up with ’em, and he'd 
to come back, and leave her with ’em.” 

“Was she good-lookin’?” inquired Rin- 
dy, with interest. 

‘“ Well, J never saw a ‘Greaser’ that I 
called fair to middlin’ in their looks, but 
according to Lem she was most amazin’ 
good lookin’.” 

‘**T guess he looked consid’able different 
when he was younger,” half soliloquized 
Rindy, ‘‘or a pretty girl never’d took a 
notion tohim. If you’d had such a great 
baird onto your face, I never should have 
liked you, Jonas.” 

‘*Shouldn’t you, Rindy?” said Jonas, 
secretly flattered. ‘‘ Well, when Lem see 
he couldn't get her, ke lost all his interest, 
and didn’t settle to anything, but just 
hung round waitin’ to see if he could git 
news of the girl, and finally he did, and 
took after her, and went off over the plains 
to a fort.” 

‘** How did he go?” said Rindy, who had 
very vague ideas of her native country 
outside of her own county. 

‘‘He went a-horseback, to be sure. 
How did you s’pose he'd travel? There 
ain't no roads, nor no tracks to speak of. 
You have to go by the north-star, same 
as runaway slaves do.. When I heerd 
him tellin’ "bout that ride, I felt as if I 
hadn’t ever done anything to speak of.” 

‘*Tdon’ know. That was consid’able of 
a journey out to lowy—if the sheep hadn't 
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died so,” said Rindy, who considered that 
disastrous pilgrimage as also a very dar- 
ing thing. 

‘*Tt would have been for most folks, I 
admitted Jonas, who had fallen 
in his own esteem as an adventurer as he 
listened to Lem, but yet was glad to see 
how Rindy viewed it still; ‘‘ but you come 
to ride across them plains, Rindy, with 
nothin’ but the sand as fur as you can 
see, ‘n’ so still you could hear a sound for 
miles, ’n’ no water to drink, so’s’*t you have 


spose,” 


to keep chewin’ somethin’ to keep your 
mouth wet, ‘n’ knowin’ like as not them 
Injuns is hangin’ round, thinkin’ how 
your horse may give out any minute, ’n’ 
night jest as bad as day, hearin’ them 
durn coyotes all the time too then; ’n’ 
keep on like that day after day, ’n’ it gits 
so tejus that you don’t know how to stan’ 
it.” 

‘Well ?” said Rindy, who was deeply 
interested. 

‘* Well, he got to the fort, ’n’ he found 

Them 
I spose 
Anyway, he said 
she’d changed consid’able. He knew her, 
but she didn’t know anything. Finally 


her; but she was a ravin’ lunatic. 
Injuns is dreadful, Rindy, ’n’ 
they'd used her awful. 


she died.” 

‘* Poor thing! I s’pose she didn’t realize 
anything,” said Rindy. ‘* What happen- 
ed afterward ?” 

‘IT don’ know. I didn’t find out. He 
got so overcome tellin’ about her last mo- 
ments that he didn’t seem to say anything 
more, ’n’ then the clock struc!, ’n’ I come 
I don’ know as I ever felt sorrier 
for any one than what I did for him.” 

‘*T should think he hed been reel un- 
fortunate,” said Rindy, who now rose 
from her chair, and proceeded to lock the 
shop door, and advanced to take up the 
lamp preparatory to leaving the room. 

As she came near him, Jonas, who had 
been holding his chin hard with one hand, 
while with the other he drummed a noise- 
march upon his knee, looked up, 
straightened up his stiff back, and said, 
‘‘T wish to the land them sheep hadn’t 
gone back on me, Rindy!” 

‘*So do I, Jonas; I always did,” said 
Rindy. 

‘If I hed money, I should know what 
to do now,” Jonas ventured. 

‘“What should you do?” said Rindy, 
putting down the lamp. 

‘Well, [should take in Lem fora spell, 
and let him feel as if he hed a home. He 


home. 


less 
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hain’t been so lucky as me, ’n’ he ’ain’t 
no home. Now I’ve got a home, ‘n’ a 
good one, but no money.” 

‘“Where did you git acquainted with 
him ?” inquired his wife. 

‘*Out to the mines. I don’t know as] 
took to him first off; but he was always 
doin’ any one a good turn, so’s’t vou 
couldn't help it; "n’ come to hey sickness 
he was a hull team. °*Tended on a man 
as if he was their mother. That time ] 
told you of that the bear chawed up my 
shoulder so, he jest took me right through 
it. Never despised nothin’ if it was in 
trouble. ‘Member one time they was a 
camp of Chinamen jest above us, ’n’ on: 
of ’em himself all smashed up, ‘n’ 
Lem he heerd of it, ’n’ went right up ’n 
see to that man as if he was a Christian. 
He’s modest too, Lem is.” 

Rindy said nothing, but regarded Jonas 
with a gaze that he knew meant only pre 
occupation of mind, but was as distress 
ing to him as if it had been an accusing 
glance, and he felt impelled by it to say 
what he had been holding back. 

‘*There’s another thing, Rindy. You 
know how I feel about drinkin’? Well, 
come to set with him, I see that he drunk 
some, ’n’ you've no idee how it come ove 
me. All that time him and me was to- 
gether he never drinked anything, any 
more’n I did. but this trouble has kinder 
onhinged him.” He waited for some 
comment, but none coming, he went on 
with almost as much shame as if he had 
been confessing a crime of his own com- 
mitting. ‘‘When he wanted I 
take some—” 

‘“Why, Jonas!” said Rindy. 

‘*T couldn't help his offerin’ it to me,” 
said Jonas, in defence. ‘‘ Well, when he 
handed me a glass, I put it right to him, 
‘n’ he heerd me, ’n’ sez he, ‘If I had sech 
a house and sech a wife in’t as you hev, 
Vd never drink another drop,’ ’n’ I tell 
you I felt it.” 

Rindy said nothing, showing what Jo- 
nas called ‘‘ruther a hard streak’; but 
the next morning at breakfast she looked 
up from her plate and said, ‘‘Is he one of 
them great eaters ?” 

‘Why, I don’t knuw. No; guess not. 
Never had much, when he was to the 
mines, to eat.” 

‘*T don’t know but what we might take 
him in fora spell, and I don’t know as we 
could. You know what we hev to live 
on, Jonas.” * 


got 


should 





‘‘T know there ain’t no extrys in it, 
Rindy.” 

‘* Well, I should like to please you, Jo- 
nas, and I presume he’s a likely man; but 
if you and me was to take him in, we'd 
have to give up somethin’.” 

‘*Well, if there’s anything to give up.” 

She went on without heeding: ‘* Now, 
if you'll give up your tobacco, [ll give up 
my tea, and I guess you and me has clo’es 
to last for a spell, and we could see how 
we goton. But then—there’s his drinkin’ 
habits. I should want you to git his prom- 
ise to quit drinkin’. I couldn’t stan’ it, 
Jonas, to think of his staggerin’ round like 
old Jake Dean.” 

‘He ain’t like that!” said Jonas, quite 
disgusted at the picture called up to his 
mind. ‘‘I don’t believe,” he added, *‘ but 
what you'd get so as to like him real well, 
after you was used to him.” 

So it was settled, and Lem came to 
them. Lorinda reconciled herself to her 
tealess suppers, and Jonas chewed sweet- 
flag root vigorously to make up for the 
loss of his tobacco. The old miner did 
such light tasks as his lameness allowed, 
and caused their evenings to fly by like 
dreams, as he told them wild adventures, 
partly familiar to Jonas, but as fresh and 
wonderful to Rindy as fairy tales. There 
was but one drawback to this pleasure. 
‘“Do you s’pose these stories he tells is 
true, Jonas?” she inquired of her hus- 
band; ‘*‘ lnever heerd such nor read such. 
Cap'n Cook’s adventers seem reel com 
mon ’side of his’n.” 

‘Tm willin’ to swaller’em,” said Jonas. 

They made a happy family, and after 
some months of trial Rindy declared 
‘she believed they was full as well off 
as they had been,” which set Jonas’s 
heart at rest. Mrs. Cards was at first 
very watchful of Lem, fearing to see him 

‘staggerin’ round,” but her closest seruti- 
ny revealed no cause for apprehension on 
that score, and her fears were quieted. 

[t was discovered that in Lem’s wander- 
ings he had somewhere picked up a re- 
cipe for blacking that was marvellous, and 
added the ‘‘crownin’ tech” to the mended 
shoes. 

As time went on, and Rindy became 
more acquainted with the old miner, she 
occasionally reverted to his past life, and 
sometimes asked a question or two, but 
not many, being very tender-hearted, and 
loath, as she would have said, to ‘‘ tech the 
quick,” 
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There were some essentials, however, on 
which she ventured to make an inquiry, 
as, W hen one afternoon he had related an 
incident, and Jonas going out immediate- 
ly afterward, Rindy looked up, and catch- 
ing Lem’s eye, suddenly asked, **‘ Was she 
a papist?” and was sorrowfully confirmed 
in her surmises by his quiet ‘* Yes.” 

Rindy often wished she knew of some- 
thing that might please him, and having 
ascertained that ‘*tortillias’ was a Mexi- 
can dish, managed to get some idea of 
their construction, and selecting the best 
beans and red peppers from her own gar- 
den, with much labor and many: misgiv- 
ings secretly concocted some cakes, and 
baked them in the oven. They looked 
oddly, and tasted rank with the strong 
green pepper-pods, but she said to herself, 

‘IT made ’em careful, and I guess they're 
right.” 

When set upon the table, Jonas peered 
at them through his glasses, and said, 
‘What be them?” and even Lem seemed 
not to know what to make of the dish, and 
Rindy was obliged to explain. 

‘*T thought maybe it would seem more 
like home to you if you had some of them 
tortilyes you was tellin’ of. Idon’t know 
as the beans was the right kind,” she 
added, apologetically, as Lem essayed a 
mouthful. 

He got it down, and even another, but 
was obliged to say, ‘‘I don’t know but 
the kind of beans does make a difference, 
and I guess you didn’t knead *em on the 
hearth-stone, nor bake ’em in the ashes; 
that kinder flavors ‘em different, Mis’ 
Cards.” 

‘*Rindy don’t flavor her victuals with 
any sech dirty Ways; do ye, Rindy 2” said 
Jonas. 

‘*T guess I’ve lost my appetite for such 
eatin’ since I come here,” said Lem. 
‘*Your cookin’s spoiled me for coarse 
victuals. I used to like ‘tortillias’ well 
enough, but I’d rather have your rye-and- 
Injun, Mis’ Cards; not but what you’d 
make a first-rate hand at tortillias,” he 
added, seeing her look of mortification. 
‘*But it takes them Mexican women all 
their time. They don’t do much of any- 
thing else.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know how they stan’ it,” 
said Rindy. ‘‘It made’ my eyes water 
consid’able makin’ ’em. Id jest as soon 
wet up Injun bread.” 

Mrs. Cards had never thought life dull, 
but was indefinitely conscious that with 
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Lem’s advent it had assumed a more ex- 
citing aspect. 


And now Mrs. Cards fell ill, and though 
Jonas did his best, he made a poor nurse 
and an indifferent house-keeper; but his 
friend offering to take that work on his 
shoulders, everything was changed. 

He sat up of nights, cooked, ‘*‘did up” 
the house, and as weeks went by and Mrs. 
Cards still languished, her greatest com- 
fort was in him. 

‘I hain’t never been sorry we asked 
him to stay,” she said. ‘‘And I hain’t 
If he could only 
make dolls, now! But then men can’t.” 

Indeed, the doll business had come to 
anending. At first Mrs. Cards could sew 
a little sitting up in bed, but that was not 
for long; afterward they tried the ex- 
periment of hiring the sewing done, but 
that took all the profits. 

Then in desperation the two men, un- 
der Rindy’s direction, did their best at it, 
but the result was woful, and she laugh- 
ed and then cried over the awkward crea- 
tures that were produced by their efforts, 
and it was given up entirely. 


missed my tea—bad. 


‘*There never will be any one to take 
my place, Jonas,” said Mrs. Cards, with 
mournful conviction. ‘* This will be the 
end to dolls being made as they ought to 
be. But I can say that I never scrimped 
a doll. Stuffir,’ and paintin’ was jess so, 
and the clothes would put on and off.” 

‘** You'll git better again, I hope, Rindy,” 
said poor Jonas, ‘‘and make more than 
ever, so there'll be as many as a dozen 
swingin’ on the line at once.” 


‘*Maybe I will: but if I don’t—and [I 
don’t feel as if I should—I wish you'd 
keep one to remember me by. That one | 
made for a little Robinson girl that hain’t 
never been called for is a pretty one. I 
wish you'd keep it.” 

‘*| kind o’ hate to go,” she admitted to 
Lem one day as he sat by her bed, 
**though I’ve got to be an oldish woman 
too; but he seems to take it so hard, and 
he’s used to things going on about so. 
It’s been reel pleasant having you here,” 
she added, looking up with a smile; ‘‘and 
it makes it easier leavin’ him, your bein’ 
with him. I guess you'll get on reel com- 
fortable.” 

Jonas and his friend did what they 
could, and so did the village doctor, but, 
in spite of all their care, Mrs. Cards faded 
away, and finally died, leaving the two 
men most disconsolate, but not solitary. 

At the funeral it was a great gratifica 
tion to Jonas to see how many came in, 
and he greeted each one warmly. ‘‘ How 
are ye? It’s real good to hev so many 
come, and some of ye have bought her 
dolls years back, hain’t ye? How pleased 
she would ’a been!” 

When the room was full, while all were 
waiting for the services to begin, he rose 
and said: ‘‘She and me was happy to 
gether, friends. We never had a harsh 
word together, and she had only one wish 
ungratified as I know of, and that wa'n't 
my fault. She wanted some grape jell, 
dreadfully, along back, but I couldn't git 
it; it’s too early in the season. If she'd 
‘a hild on a little longer—but it wa‘n’t to 
be, and there it was.” 


JUSTICE AND LAW IN RUSSIA. 


BY ALBERT 


NHE treaty in negotiation between 
‘| Russia and the United States for the 
extradition of criminals suggests a study 
of the judicial system of Russia, and I 
propose to attempt a summary sketch of 
the reforms made in this department of 
the government from 1862 to 1864, and of 
the modifications more recently intro- 
duced. 

In the tenth century Yaroslay pro- 
mulgated the ‘‘ Rouskaia Pravda,” or 
‘* Russian Law.” When the indepen- 
dent principalities were united under 
Ivan III., in the fifteenth century, and 
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under Ivan IV., the Terrible, in the six- 
teenth, the statutes of the various ap- 
panages were consolidated in a single 
code. This was revised under Alexis Ro 
manoff, father of Peter the Great, and the 
‘*Qolozshenie Zakonov,” or ‘‘ Collection 
of Laws,” established by him in the seven- 
teenth century, is the basis of modern 
Russian legislation. Under Peter the 
Great and his successors the influence of 
western Europe was paramount in Rus- 
sia, and was felt in the modifications of 
the statutes, as in all branches of the gov- 
ernment. Foreign ideas were engrafted 
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on the native, and the judicial system, in 
common with all other institutions, was 
subjected to a double pressure—one from 
within, in accordance with the wants and 
requirements of the people; one from 
without, suggested by comparison with 
more civilized countries. The confusion 
already existing in consequence of arbi- 
trary enactments called forth by special 
emergencies, or issued from caprice by an 
irresponsible autocrat, was thus enhanced 
by the introduction of this foreign ele- 
ment. Peter the Great appreciated the 
difficulty and projected a remedy, but nev- 
er had time to elaborate it. His edicts 
and regulations, borrowed mostly from 
abroad, at variance with the habits and 
customs of his people, contradictory of 
old laws, and frequently inconsistent with 
themselves, without unity of plan or any 
cuiding principle for their base, aggra- 
vated the evil. 
his example. 

and altered the decrees of his predeces- 
sors, promulgated new ones of his own, 
until the chaotic whole was unworthy of 
the name of code. It was a huge shape- 
less mass of contradictory, confusing, be- 
wildering enactments, defeating the ends 
of justice, and affording every opportu- 
nity for judicial tyranny and venality. 

The necessity of a codification of the 
laws became yearly more imperative, and 
the longer it was delayed the more diffi- 
cult the task. Catherine II. attempted it, 
and in her celebrated ** instructions” laid 
down the principles which should guide 
the assembly she convoked for the pur- 
Wars with Turkey and Poland in- 
terrupted the work. Alexander I. resumed 
it, and Nicholas concluded it. 

Instead of making clean sweep, and es- 
tablishing, as did ‘Napoleon, a new and 
homogeneous code, complete in itself and 
in accordance with modern ideas, Nicho- 
las preferred a systematic codification of 
existing laws. Commencing with the 
Oolozshenie Zakonov of Alexis, the stat- 
utes of the empire were classified in forty- 
five quarto volumes, comprising 1500 chap- 
ters, with 45,000 articles, called the ‘‘Svod 
Zakonov,” or ‘‘ Code of Laws,” in three di- 
visions—civil, criminal, and commercial. 
Many changes, and modifications have 
been made since the reign of Nicholas, and 
the power of an autocratic sovereign to 
make and alter laws at his pleasure may 
seem to militate against the possibility of 
having afixed andpermanent code. This 


His successors followed 
Each sovereign abrogated 


pose, 
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power, however, exists in every govern- 
ment, and the obligation of giving stabili- 


ty to existing institutions is as imperative 
in an absolute as in a constitutional mon 


archy, and offers a guarantee generally 


sufficient against abuse of this preroga 
tive. 

With the establishment of a regular 
code the necessity of honest judges, com 
petent tribunals, and impartial adminis 
tration of the laws arose. At this point 
commenced the reforms of Alexander II. 

Prior to his reign the dispensation of 
justice had been as defective as the man- 
agement of other departments of the gov- 
ernment. The procedure was secret, and 
this secrecy served to maintain, in legal 
matters, the evil which for centuries has 
been the curse of Russia—venality. Jus- 
tice was bought and sold, the tribunals 
were shops, and the scribes were brokers, 
dealing in the property, liberties, and lives 
ofmen. Judicial sentences were put up at 
auction and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. The judges were neither compe- 
tent nor honest; they were poorly paid, 
and eked out their livelihood by bribery. 
Public opinion was not shocked at the ex- 
hibition, but rather approved of the cus- 
tom which laid the expenses of the law 
upon the litigants. 

The first measure of the government to 
arrest this scandal was to authorize the 
election, by the local population, of the 
judges of the lower courts. Although 
this was apparently a concession to liberal 
ideas, it proved utterly inadequate. The 
choice generally fell on the poorer mem- 
bers of the noble class, who sought the po- 
sition as one of profit, and so long as the 
proceedings were secret, the electors had 
no control over the action of the judges. 

A second remedy attempted was to mul- 
tiply the forms and formalities to be ob 
served, in the hope that they would afford 
checks and counterchecks against abuses. 
This served only to increase delays and 
expense. It placed all power in the hands 
of the scribes and subordinate officers, 
who alone were competent to follow the 
multitudinous ramifications of the pro- 
cedure; they accordingly dictated to the 
judges the sentences they were to render, 
and shared the spoils with them. 

The emancipation of the serfs in- 
creased by millions the numbers of those 
possessing legal rights, and the existing 
evils were correspondingly intensified. 
Radical reform became imperative. An 
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imperial commission was charged with 
the study of the subject, and the institu- 
tions of France and England were espe- 
cially investigated. 

Starting from the immutable principles 
of right, and following the well-defined 
maxims of European law, as elsewhere 
tested and proved, the judicial reform has 
been more thorough and more successful 
than all the others attempted by Alexan- 
der II. Without aiming at originality, 
or aspiring to be peculiarly Russian, it is 
based on fundamental truths, and has 
been elaborated in accordance with and 
profiting by the experience of other coun- 
tries. 

It recognizes the separation of the judi- 
cial from the administrative and execu- 
tive authorities, and the independence of 
all magistrates of government control; 
the equality of all persons before the law, 
with the abolition of all privileges and 
the suppression of all distinctions of class 
or caste; publicity in all proceedings; the 
substitution of oral for written testimony ; 
trial by jury; and popular election of 
judges for certain courts. The tribunals 
are classed in two categories, according 
to the nature and the importance of the 
suits to be tried by them; the two divis- 
ions are not superposed one over the 
other, but are independent each of the 
other, with separate courts of appeal, and 
are both subject, in last resort, to the 
Senate. 

Before considering this judicial organi- 
zation, complete in all its parts, we will 
glance at other institutions of similar na- 
ture existing alongside of it, and operating 
in the same field. These institutions are 
what remains of the old Russian system, 
preserved intact in principle, although 
somewhat modified in detail. 

The first in importance, as affecting the 
great mass of the population, is the Mir, 
or peasant self-government, in its judicial 
sapacity. It isof very ancient and popu- 
lar origin, and for centuries has, with un- 
disputed authority, regulated peasant life 
and administered justice in peasant com- 
munities according to peasant custom and 
tradition, without regard to any written 
code. The imperial government deemed 
it unwise to disturb its jurisdiction, or to 
attempt any radical change other than to 
modernize its patriarchal methods, and to 
somewhat curtail its attributions. It is 
by law now restricted to cases in which 
peasants are parties, and, except by com- 


mon consent of the litigants, to such as 
involve amounts less than 100 rubles.* 
In point of fact its jurisdiction is gener 
ally invoked by peasants where larger 
sums are at stake. Corporal punishment 
is, with certain exceptions, abolished by 
law throughout the empire, but while it 
may still be inflicted by this tribunal, 
functionaries, women, and men over six 
ty years of age are exempt, and twen.y 
stripes is the maximum allowed. Pea 
sants usually prefer this summary mode 
of punishment to the penalties authorized 
by the code. The judges are peasants 
chosen by the township Mir, which is 
composed of heads of peasant households 
the rude patriarchal justice they admin 
ister is more acceptable to the people, be 
cause it is better understood, than the 
strange and foreign procedure of the or 
dinary tribunals. It is often imperfect, 
from the ignorance of the judges and 
from the undue influence of the scribes 
who have charge of the records, but, not 
withstanding its defects, it responds more 
fully to the exigencies of peasant life, and 
the system has been preserved to satisfy 
the rural population, who testified in its 
favor before the imperial commission by 
an overwhelming majority. Those who 
object to it can escape its jurisdiction, as 
the legal tribunals are open to all, and lit 
igants may also, by mutual consent, sub 
mit their cases to referees, whose decisions 
are by law made binding. There is no 
court of appeal, properly so called, from 
these peasant justices, but their sentences 
may be referred to a body specially 
charged with the administration of the 
rural communes, called the ‘‘ District 
Commission for Peasant Affairs,” and if 
they are found to be illegal or informal, 
they are invalidated, and a new trial is 
ordered. 

Next in importance to the Mir are the 
military tribunals, to which all belonging 
to the army are amenable. They had 
originally also jurisdiction over all cases 
involving crimes against the Emperor or 
the state, and in recent years their attri 
butions in this direction have been wide- 
ly extended. Procedure in them has 
shared in the general reformation; their 
sessions are public, the accused is heard in 
his defence, and penalties have been miti 
gated. Flogging has been abolished, save 
in disciplinary regiments, but capital pun- 

* The mint value of the ruble is 65,8, cents ; by 
depreciation it is now worth about 50 cents. 
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ishment, prohibited to all other tribunals, 
may be inflicted by these. 

Finally, ecclesiastical cases are judged 
by ecclesiastical courts. The clergy are 
subject to them for all matters of disci- 
pline, and for all others not comprised in 
the penal code. They have jurisdiction 
in all affairs pertaining to marriage, di- 
vorece, and separation, although certain 
offences, like bigamy, may also be tried 
before lay tribunals. In this branch of 
the judicial system secrecy and old forms 
of procedure are maintained, doubtless 
from reluctance to meddle with so ven- 
erable an institution as the Church; but 
change in this respect, to accord with the 
general spirit of the reformation, has fre- 
quently been under consideration. 

It will thus be seen that three of the 
five classes composing the population, 
and which together comprise more than 
five-sixths of the whole, are, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals; two only, 
the noble class and the inhabitants of 
towns, are subject to them. 

These tribunals are of two categories, 
which may, for distinetion’s sake, be call- 
ed the inferior and the superior courts, in 
view of the extent of their respective ju- 
risdiction; the superior, however, have no 
control over the inferior, and they both 
are subject to the Senate. They differ 
not merely in their attributions, but also 
in their composition, their methods, and 
in the mode adopted for the selection of 
judges. 

The inferior courts take cognizance of 
cases of minor importance, both civil and 
criminal. They are, as in England, pre- 
sided over by justices of the peace (miro- 
voi soud), but, contrary to the practice in 
England, the justices are limited strictly 
to their judicial functions. They are 
elected for three years, from among the 
local landed proprietors, by the district 
rural assemblies (Zemstvos), or in large 
cities by the municipal councils (Doumas). 
It is worthy of notice that Russia is the 
first of the great European states in which 
a portion of the magistracy has been left 
to popular choice. It is not the least re- 
markable of the singular anomalies to be 
found in the empire, where an autocratic 
monarchy not only accords to the great 
bulk of the population, the peasantry, 
the privilege of self-government, but also 
thus concedes to the entire nation, in 
cases of minor importance, which are 
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vastly the most numerous, the right of 
sel f-justice. 

No special legal education is required 
in order to be eligible as justice of the 
peace, but the candidate must be in pos- 
session of a certificate, about equivalent 
to the graduating degree of our colleges, 
and have, either himself or his family, 
property to a certain amount, which va 
ries according to the locality; in the ru 
ral districts it ranges from 400 to 900 des- 
siatines* of land, or immobilized property 
worth 15,000 rubles; in the cities, real 
estate valued at from 3000 to 6000 ru- 
bles. The educational qualification may 
be deemed sufficient, as the justice has 
little or nothing to do with strictly legal 
questions, and for the most part has to 
decide in equity; it is necessarily low, for 
otherwise it would in many districts be 
impossible to find the requisite number 
of individuals competent to fill the post. 
The property qualification is intended to 
secure men of sufficiently independent 
means to be above temptation and to in- 
sure impartiality. For this purpose it is 
inadequate, and affords no real guaran- 
tee. Not only is the amount reduced to 
a minimum, but there are no restrictions 
against its being mortgaged or pledged. 
Many Russians advocate the suppression 
of all conditions, preferring to trust to 
the good sense of the assemblies for the 
selection of fit and proper men, and the 
government has yielded in so far as to 
abrogate all qualifications in the rare in- 
stances of election by a unanimous vote. 
While conceding the principle of popn- 
lar choice, the imperial administration 
may exercise very great influence over 
the selections made, inasmuch as govern- 
ors of provinces make reports on the can- 
didates, and the elections, to be valid, 
must be ratified by the Senate. The fre- 
quently incomplete nature of Russian le- 
gislation is signalized in this special re- 
form: an elective magistracy is restrict- 
ed to the provinces of the empire where 
Zemstvos and Doumas exist, and conse- 
quently it is withheld from Poland and 
Lithuania. 

In the selection of justices the law 
makes no distinction of persons, but in 
the rural districts the real estate qualifi- 
cation and the usual preponderance of 
nobles in the assemblies practically limit 
the choice to them. This circumstance, 
however, is not accompanied by abuses 
* A dessiatine is about 2,4 acres. 
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of class favoritism. The noble class in 
Russia differs widely from the nobility or 
gentry of other countries; it designates 
those who, belonging to the fourteen 
grades of the tchin, or official tableaux of 
rank, are exempt from certain degrading 
penalties; most of its members are hardly 
distinguishable from the common people, 
and the most enlightened are generally, 
in theory at least, imbued with liberal 
ideas. Those among them who are will- 
ing, in view of its modest retribution, to 
accept the office, are usually of the hum- 
bler grades, and have few prejudices of 
birth or caste. The stipend ranges, ac- 
cording to locality, from 1500 to 2000 ru- 
bles, out of which rent, salaries, and all 
expenses of the court are to be defrayed. 
To the justices in active service the law 
adjoins others called ‘‘ honorary,” who 
are also elected, and in the same way, but 
who ean sit only in civil cases, and then 
only when requested to do so by the par- 
ties to the suit, or as assistants to the act- 
ing magistrates. Their number is unlim- 
ited, they receive no pay, and the position, 
purely honorary, is conferred and accept- 
ed as a compliment upon the most nota- 
ble personages of the district. They rare- 
ly take part in the proceedings of the low- 
er court, but by their high social or official 
positions they add dignity to the office, 
and their influence, though seldom direct- 
ly exercised, is felt more especially in the 
‘‘assemblies of peace,” which are the 
courts of appeal from the lower tribunals, 
and in which they, in common with the 
active magistrates, have a voice. : 
Justices of the peace have jurisdiction 
over cases involving sums less than 300 
rubles, and penalties not exceeding a 
year’s imprisonment or a fine of 300 ru- 
bles. To these are added such as by com- 
mon consent are referred by peasants to 
their tribunals in preference to the Mir. 
The proceedings are public and oral; they 
are characterized by the least possible 
formality, and attended with the least pos- 
sible expense. The plaintiff enters his 
complaint direct to the justice, who is 
bound, first, to exhaust all conciliatory 
methods, and failing them, to decide ac- 
cording to common-sense and equity 
rather than by law. Witnesses, duly 
sworn as required by their religious be- 
liefs, are subjected to direct and cross 
examination. The parties to the suit 
may plead in their own behalf, or be rep- 
resented under a power of attorney. Pro- 


fessional lawyers are sometimes, but not 
usually, employed, and their place is as 
sumed by irregular practitioners, without 
diplomas, education, or even honesty, who 
throng about these petty tribunals, and 
live by their wits at the expense of a liti 
gious and credulous public. 

Cases involving over thirty rubles, and 
penalties exceeding a fine of fifteen ru 
bles or fifteen days’ imprisonment, may be 
appealed to the assemblies of peace. They 
are composed of the justices of the dis 
trict, and hold sessions monthly. Three 
justices, one of whom acts as presiding 
officer, are necessary to constitute a court, 
and the magistrate from whose decision 
the appeal lies is excluded. An attorney, 
officially appointed, represents the govern- 
ment, and assists the bench on points of 
law. The case may be heard again upon 
its merits, and be decided accordingly, or, 
if it is simply sent down, another justice 
is designated, before whom it must be 
brought. There is a further appeal from 
this tribunal to the Senate, which, howey 
er, does not reopen the case, but may or 
der a new trial in another district if it 
finds the previous decision to be illegal or 
informal. 

The wholesome influence of honorary 
justices is perceptible chiefly in the assem- 
blies. As they have had generally no 
part in the primary proceedings, and are 
by their social position raised above suspi- 
cion of being unduly biassed, their pr 
sence on the bench, when they can be in- 
duced to act, is a guarantee of uprightness 
and impartiality. 

Equity as between man and man, com- 
mon-sense rather than law, are supposed 
to govern the decisions of the inferior 
courts which deal with cases of minor im 
portance, and consequently by far the 
most numerous. It is otherwise with the 
tribunals of the second category, which 
adjudicate matters of graver nature, and 
may inflict penalties of the heaviest de- 
scription. 

This section of Russian jurisprudence 
is imitated in great measure from the 
French. There are district courts, or 
courts of first instance, courts of appeal, 
and, supreme over all, the Senate. This 
latter body is divided into two depart 
ments—one having authority over the as 
semblies of peace or inferior, the other 
over the regular legal or superior tribu- 
nals. In each department the attribu- 
tions are the same: they both hear appeals 





on points of law only, and do not reopen 
cases, but simply confirm or invalidate 
previous decisions, in the latter event 
sending them down for retrial. The func- 
tions of the Senate correspond to those of 
the French cour de cassation. 

The judges of the superior courts, from 
the highest to the lowest, are appointed by 
the crown for life or during good behav- 
ior, and some consideration is paid to 
the opinions of the members of the bench. 
Life tenure of office is one of the surest 
guarantees of impartiality and indepen- 
dence, but in Russia the efficacy of this 
cuarantee is not absolute. In filling va- 
cancies for the courts of first instance and 
the courts of appeal, the magistracy of 
each district is permitted to present candi- 
dates for the simple judgeships, but not 
for the offices of president and vice-presi- 
dent; these candidates must be approved 
of by the attorney of the government; but 
the crown is not restricted to them in its 
choice, so that this right of presentation 
is of little effect against arbitrary action, 
and for membership of the Senate it does 
not exist. While judges may not be re- 
moved save for cause, government has 
strong hold upon them from its power 
of advancement and displacement. The 
pressure which it may thus exert, by ap- 
pealing to the ambition of some or by 
acting on the fears of others, in a country 
where there is sush wide choice of resi- 
dence, from the centres of civilization to 
the wilds of Siberia, is very great. 

The district courts are few in number— 
about seventy in all—and the jurisdiction 
of each one embraces vast tracts of terri- 
tory, while the courts of appeal, of which 
there are nine, are located only in the 
large centres of population.* The de- 
lays from accumulation of business that 
might be anticipated from the small num- 
ber of these tribunals is diminished by 
the existence of the inferior and the pea- 
sant courts. 

A single judge never sits alone; the 
presence of three, of whom one is the 
presiding officer, is necessary. District 
courts may try both eivil and criminal 
cases; the former they decide without ap- 
peal, but they can take cognizance of the 
latter only with the previous authoriza- 
tion of the upper courts, to which there is 
an appeal on the part of the accused. An 
attorney, appointed by the crown, is al- 

* At St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kasan, Saratof, 
Odessa, Kiev, Smolensk, and Vilna. 
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ways present, and generally exercises 
great influence, not only from his official 
position, but also from the fact that as yet 
great difficulty exists in finding compe- 
tent men, with proper legal education and 
training, to discharge the duties of judge, 
and the incumbents often depend for their 
law and their opinions upon the official 
representative of the government. While 
this obstacle is of temporary nature, there 
is another and more serious one, affecting 
the character of the judiciary. The ten- 
dency of liberal studies is to enlarge the 
mind and to encourage the growth of lib- 
eral ideas; men issuing from universities 
and imbued with modern theories seldom 
sympathize fully with the principle of au- 
tocratie rule, and, viewed with suspicion, 
are neglected by the government in its 
choice of magistrates. The official bar, 
which corresponds to the French parquet, 
is completely under the control of the ad 
ministration ; its functions were originally 
limited, but during the reactionary ten- 
dency of recent years it has acquired a 
preponderating influence; the highest ju- 
dicial dignities have been filled from its 
members, and in them the government 
has found able and devoted agents, willing 
often to bend the power of the law in sup 
port of arbitrary and repressive measures. 
The right of pleading before the courts 
is open to all. No diploma nor special 
legal education is requisite, but simply 
an authorization, which is granted by the 
tribunals theoretically to such as are 
deemed competent and worthy; practical- 
ly to those who can pay the heavy tax 
exacted; women are not excluded. This 
wide latitude was rendered necessary, 
when the judiciary reforms were com- 
menced, by the non-existence at that pe- 
riod of any legal profession. Above this 
motley crowd of licensed practitioners, a 
properly constituted bar, from which wo- 
men are excluded, has since been estab 
lished. It is composed of regularly sworn 
advocates, educated in law schools, hold- 
ing diplomas authorizing them to practise 
throughout the empire. This body has a 
corporate existence, and for admittance to 
it five years’ study and a successful exam 
ination are necessary. The bar of each 
city elects its governing council, which 
has power of reprimand, suspension, and 
expulsion over its members. There is no 
such distinction as exists in England be 
tween barrister and attorney; a lawyer is, 
as in America, both one and the other. 
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The legal profession, thus systematized, 
opened to aspiring and educated youths 
of every class a new career, of which they 
have eagerly availed, as frequently, how- 
ever, from pecuniary as from ambitious 
motives. Law is an expensive luxury in 
Russia, and one of which the people are 
fond. Fees are graduated on the greater 
or less measure of success, and cases are 
While this 
custom tends to debase the dignity of the 
profession, it must be acknowledged that 
the Russian bar has given ample proof of 
courage and independence. No political 
criminal, even in the late years of con- 
spiracy and rebellion, has been left with- 
out an advocate, although to speak boldly 
in his defence might involve a broken ca- 
reer and exile. 


undertaken on speculation. 


The advanced opinions 
generally held by its members, and their 
readiness to plead on behalf of political of- 
fenders, have aroused the hostility of the 
government toward them as a body. To 
the detriment of public service it has in- 
terposed obstacles to their entrance to the 
magistracy, and restricted their advance- 
ment therein. A lawyer can be called to 
a judgeship only in the district courts, 
and that only after ten years’ practice. 


Measures of this nature simply deprive 
the judiciary of the men who are by edu- 
cation and training the most competent to 
discharge its duties. 


The section of Russian jurisprudence 
most seriously modified by the decrees of 
1864, and the one in which reform was 
most urgent, was that of criminal law. 

Prior to the reign of Alexander II., all 
crimes were dealt with exclusively by the 
police. This body, notoriously dishonest 
and venal when all the departments of the 
administration were rank with corrup- 
tion, ransomed the innocent and was 
bribed by the guilty. Torture was abol- 
ished only under Alexander I. ; arbitrary 
imprisonment and flogging existed under 
Nicholas, and, even after the edicts of 
1864, were of common occurrence in re- 
mote provinces, where reforms, though 
proclaimed at the capital, were slow to 
penetrate. These corrective measures, 
however, struck at the root of the evil by 
recognizing the principle that the accused 
must be deemed innocent until proven 
guilty, and by allowing him in certain 
sases to remain at liberty under bail. 

Criminal procedure is, as in France, 
divided into three sections, independent 
each of the other—the accusation, the ex- 
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amination, and the trial—thus acknow- 
ledging the separaticn of the executive 
from the judicial authority. The guar 
antees thus theoretically established are 
still often evaded in practice—sometimes 
on the plea of necessity for speedy action 
frequently in consequence of long-con 
tinued exercise of authority by officials 
and their reluctance to surrender it, aided 
by centenary habits of submission on the 
part of the people, but especially from the 
incapacity and subserviency of the exam 
ining magistrates. They are by law inde 
pendent and permanent, but the security 
of life tenure of office is nullified by ap 
pointing them temporarily, and requiring 
long service before confirmation. The 
office is ill paid, and therefore acceptable 
only to common and ignorant men, full 
of deference for and under the control of 
the police and government authorities; 
the latter thus practically both unite in 
their own hands the power of arrest and 
the management of the preliminary exam 
ination, and also strongly influence the 
decisions of the courts. 

Trial by jury, as instituted in 1864, is 
limited to criminal cases. It was the 
most radical measure sanctioned by the 
great reformer, and was an extraordinary 
concession on the part of an absolute 
monarch. It goes farther than the recog 
nition of the principle that men should 
be tried by their peers, and establishes 
the equality of all in the sacred temple of 
justice. The noble, the merchant, and 
the peasant are indiscriminately called 
upon to serve together, thus effacing be 
fore the law all distinctions of class or 
caste. Only such restrictions upon the 
choice of jurors are imposed as are deem 
ed necessary to insure a certain degree of 
competency, and those restrictions are ap 
plicable to all, without respect of persons 
The exceptions and exemptions are not 
peculiar to Russia; the army, the clergy, 
the magistracy, and the police are pre 
cluded, and the five upper classes of the 
tchin are exempted from service. The first 
who are qualified are all officials of the 
government, and_all local functionaries, 
peasant or other, who hold office by elec 
tion; to them are afterward added every 
year from the population such resident 
male adults as are designated by the dis 
trict rural assemblies (Zemstvos), and the 
municipalities (Doumas), and who, in the 
provinces, are owners of 100 dessiatines of 
land, and, in the cities, of property valued 








at from 500 to 2000 rubles, or have as 
income or salary a revenue of from 200 to 
500 rubles, according to locality. From 
the entire list, thus representing every 
class of the whole population, juries are 
drawn by lot at each session of the tribu- 
At the trial thirty-six jurors are 
summoned, and each side may challenge 
six; if the prosecution is content with a 
less number, the accused may challenge 
so many more. 


nals. 


While so wide an exten- 
sion of this franchise frequently admits to 
the jury-box incompetent men, experience 
has shown that, upon the whole, the stur- 
dy honesty and good sense of the mu- 
zhik may be trusted as implicitly as the 
greater intelligence of the educated class- 
es. The jury has to pronounce on ques- 
tions of fact and not of law, and in Rus- 
sia, as elsewhere, knowledge of the pen- 
alty has often biassed its decision in spite 
of evidence; by thus tempering the se= 
verity of the code, its action has had effect 
upon the spirit of legislation, and is also 
indicative of progress in the power of 
public opinion. 

The judicial edifice of 1864 thus sum- 
marily sketched still exists, theoretically, 
as perfect and as complete as from the 
first. Subsequent edicts, closing some of 
its doors, and modifying its fair propor- 
tions, have been issued in self-defence, as 
measures of necessity, which knows no 
law. By their terms they are of tempo- 
rary duration, but they depend on the 
will of an autocrat, and their abrogation 
can hardly be expected until the nation 
throughout recognizes the obligation of 
pursuing redress by legal means instead 
of violence, of trusting to reason rather 
than force, and, possessing itself in pa- 
tience, will believe that truth and right 
are mighty and must prevail. 

The edicts to which I allude have been 
called forth by the revolutionary out- 
breaks and outrages of the past ten years. 

In the enactments establishing legal re- 
form a reservation was made for crimes 
against the Emperor and the state; they 
were withdrawn from the ordinary tribu- 
nals, and tried by special courts. Besides 
this guarantee against political offenders, 
the government retained in its hands, as 
a weapon of defence, an institution which 
deserves especial mention. This was the 
political or secret police,commonly known 
as the Third Section of the imperial chan- 
cellery. 

The police in Russia, as in all absolute 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 456.—64 
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monarchies, has had to combine the duty 
of preventing crime and watching over 
the people with that of supervising of 
ficials and protecting the government 
Alexander I., in imitation of Napoleon, 
made it a department of the state. Nich 
olas, refining thereon, divided it into two 
sections—the ordinary police, under the 
Minister of the Interior, and the secret 
police, under the Emperor in person. Tlie 
latter was a privileged body, above all 
law, responsible only to the Tsar, and 
with unlimited authority. Its 
head was member of the Committee of 
Ministers, and by his intimate relations 
with the sovereign and freedom from oth 
er control became the most powerful per 
sonage in the empire. This institution 
was preserved by Alexander II. with its 
attributions intact. Although by law 
subjects of the Tsar could no longer be 
arrested and condemned without legal 
process, the Third Section could seize, in 
carcerate, or deport at will, and even se 
eretly. By a jesuitical distinction it did 
not pretend to punish or to interfere with 
the course of justice against crime; it 
merely suppressed indefinitely individuals 
who were deemed a danger to public or- 


almost 


der. Its existence after the inauguration 
of the reign of law presents an anomaly 
similar to that of lettres de cachet in 
France, of which the King could avail at 
pleasure, despite tribunals and statutes. 
During the early years of Alexander 
II.’s reign, when Russia seemed progress 
ing toward a new and glorious future, it 
was seldom resorted to. An attempt upon 
his life in 1866 restored it to favor and ac 
tivity. 
character and its almost unlimited powers, 
it was worsted in the duel with nihilism 
from 1870 to 1878. Of its last chiefs, Gen 
eral Mezentsof was assassinated, and Gen 
eral Drenteln,severely wounded, resigned. 
Its inefficiency caused a change in its or 
ganization; a double police led at times to 
absurd results, and the public agents of 
one department often wasted their efforts 
in pursuing the emissaries of the other, 
acting in secret. After the explosion of 
the Winter Palace, in 1880, the Third Sec 
tion was abolished, but in name only; it 
was removed from the imperial chancel- 
lery and united to the ordinary police, in 
order, by giving the whole service a single 
head, to increase its efficiency. Both de 
partments were placed under General Lo- 
ris Melikof, upon whom, as Minister of the 


Notwithstanding its irresponsible 
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Interior, almost dictatorial powers were 
conferred for the preservation of public 
order. While this change made no alter- 
ation in the attributions of the secret po- 
lice, it was a slight gain in principle. The 
Third Section was no longer under the per- 
sonal direction of the Tsar, but became one 
of the departments of government, and as 
such was subject to administrative control. 
The unreasoning violence and mon- 
strous atrocities of the radical party not 
only led to the revival of this tremendous 
engine of despotism with increased pow- 
_ers, they have also turned the wheel of 
progress backward, deprived the nation of 
liberties accorded, and destroyed the hope 
of further concessions for years to come. 
Modifications in existing statutes were 
commenced in 1878, after the celebrated 
trial of Vera Sassoulitch. By the penal 
code of 1863 flogging was abolished, save 
in disciplinary regiments and for insub- 
ordination in prisons. General Trepoff, 
the able and energetic prefect of the capi- 
tal, irritated by the insolent demeanor of 
a political offender, Bogoloubof, detained 
in the St. Petersburg jail, ordered him to 
be flogged. Vera Sassoulitch, a young 


woman in a distant province, who had 


herself been a victim of police tyranny, 
confined arbitrarily for two years without 
being charged with crime, only just re- 
leased, and still under surveillance, with- 
out personal acquaintance with the pris- 
oner, but sympathizing with his political 
opinions, determined to avenge the insult. 
Hastening to St. Petersburg, she gained 
access to Trepoff and shot him. Arrested 
and arraigned, she ayowed the deed, and 
regretted only its partial success. She 
was defended by able advocates, whose 
eloquence electrified audience and jury, 
and she was acquitted almost by acclama- 
tion. An appeal, entered by the govern- 
ment prosecutor, was granted by the court, 
although contrary to the code. A new 
trial was ordered in a distant city, but 
friends, aided by an excited and defiant 
populace, kidnapped her on her way to 
confinement, and hurried her over the 
frontier. 

Bogoloubof’s flogging was in accord- 
ance with the law, but Trepoff’s action 
was condemned by public opinion; its 
manifestation in Vera Sassoulitch’s ac- 
quittal despite law and evidence, the loud- 
ly applauded speeches in her behalf, and 
her rescue, aroused the apprehensions of 
the government. The Tsar, by successive 
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ukases in 1878 and 1879, first transferred 
temporarily to special tribunals all crimes 
against public functionaries, thus ampli 
fying the existing statute, and exempting 
the whole class of officials from the ordi 
nary operation of the law; then all crimes 
against the state and state functionaries 
were deferred to military courts, where 
the process was summary, and the death 
penalty, prohibited to other tribunals 
could be inflicted. Nihilists retaliated by 
increased boldness and audacity. Prince 
Krapotkine was murdered by them at 
Kharkof, General Drenteln, chief of the 
Third Section, was wounded, and Solovief 
attempted the life of the Tsar. The goy 
ernment responded by a ukase, in 1879, 
authorizing governors- general of prov 
inces to deport suspected individuals with 
out trial, and to bring all offenders, with 
out distinction, before drumhead courts 
martial, have them judged without pre 
liminary examination before magistrates 
condemned without hearing, and executed 
without appeal. 

A year or two of comparative tranquilli 
ty ensued, but the explosion of the Winter 
Palace and the assassination of the Tsar 
induced Alexander III., shortly after his 
~ecession, to issue the famous ukase and 
manifesto of 1881. He therein solemnly 
asserted the principle of autocratic rule, 
established the conditions of a minor and 
a major state of siege, prescribing the 
measures to be in force according as the 
one or the other might by ministerial de 
cree be declared to exist in any portion 
of the empire. This enactment extended 
the powers of provincial governors, and 
enabled them arbitrarily to close factories 
and industrial establishments, to deport 
individuals from any locality, and to re 
move them from the jurisdiction of ordi 
nary tribunals; it authorized the police to 
arrest and imprison all persons suspected 
of treasonable practices or belonging to 
prohibited societies, to make perquisitions 
anywhere at any time, and to affix seals 
sequestering property. When and wher- 
ever the major state of siege was proclaim 
ed, the powers of the governors were in- 
creased almost indefinitely; they could at 
will fine and imprison such persons as 
they deemed it injudicious to bring to 
trial, suspend all publications, close al! 
educational establishments, and sequester 
property, not merely when the owner was 
suspected of offence, but whenever, in 
their opinion, he was culpable of negli- 





gent administration thereof, prejudicial 
to public order. 

Equality before the law was violated by 
permitting persons of high rank to testify 
in private without appearing in court. 
Publicity of proceedings was first evaded 
by holding sessions in small rooms pack- 
ed beforehand with government agents, 
and with no accommodation for the pub- 
lic. Subsequently political trials were 
held with closed doors; the accused might 
claim the presence of three of his family 
or friends, and this privilege was finally 
restricted to his wife or a direct relative, 
and limited to one person for each pris- 
oner. The press was muzzled, and allow- 
ed to publish only the reports of the offi- 
cial gazette. For banishment to Siberia, 
however, the approval of a special tribu- 
nal, formed by delegates appointed by the 
ministers of Justice and of the Interior, 
was necessary, and it could not exceed 
five years; this concession was one more 
of name than of reality, in view of the 
usual subserviency of state officials. 

These measures were the response of the 
government to the successive attacks of the 
revolutionary party ; assassination follow- 
ing closely upon ukase, and ukase upon 
assassination. In the early stages of the 
struggle, when frequent cruel and mur- 
derous attempts upon high officials, and 
even upon the sacred person of the Tsar, 
seemed to inaugurate a reign of terror, the 
nation recognized the necessity for ener- 
getic action, and public opinion was hos- 
tile to the pestilent disturbers of social or- 
der. An editorial of the Golos (Voice) 
declared ‘‘that these men have them- 
selves shown the way to deal with them; 
their arms are the dagger and the pistol; 
it is meet that they should be judged and 
perish by martial law.” Society, terrified 
and bewildered, was impatient of the in- 
efficiency of the police, and early in Alex- 
ander IIT.’s reign organized a kind of vi- 
gilanee committee to co-operate with the 
authorities. This Holy League (Sviataia 
Drouzshina), or League of Safety (Drouz- 
shina Spassenia), accomplished but little; 
its creation, however, was a manifestation 
of sympathy from all classes with the ef- 
forts of the government to repress anarchy 
and maintain order. 

The terrible severity of the measures 
adopted in self-defence is due to the ran- 
corous hostility and savage violence of the 
nihilistie party blindly butting against a 
stone wall. It has no affiliation with the 
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people whose cause it pretends to espouse; 
it presents no comprehensive plan, no 
scheme for the regeneration of the nation, 
to rally in its support the partisans of wise 
reform. Destruction is its motto, and 
chaos its millennium. Arbitrary and 
tyrannical as the ukases of the ‘('sar may 
appear, they are directed against political 
offences, and their action, abrogating all 
law, is restricted to them. They mark by 
their terms progress in the influence of 
public opinion; in deference thereto they 
are declared to be of temporary duration, 
war measures to be in force so long only as 
violence is resorted to. Whereas formerly 
the exercise of irresponsible power was the 
rule and natural condition of things, it is 
now tacitly acknowledged to be the excep- 
tion, and the reign of law to be the normal 
state. Other countries have resorted to 
similar expedients in similar crises, as in 
Germany against the socialists, and in 
England against the Irish, with, however, 
the grave difference that their application 
depended on popular assemblies and not 
on personal will. 

For the present, victory remains with 
the gros bataillons of autocratic power; 
but the end is not yet, and the remedy has 
aggravated the evil. It has nourished a 
spirit of universal suspicion, consequent- 
ly of frivolity, throughout society; it has 
crushed interest in public affairs, and par- 
alyzed free and serious discussion of na- 
tional matters. tussia is turning in a 
vicious circle: the impatience of radical- 
ism induced repression, repressive mea- 
sures were followed by resistance, resist- 
ance by tyranny, which begat violence. 
The empire is divided into two hostile 
camps, arrayed in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion, the one armed with all the might of 
absolute power, the other, like a wolf at 
bay, animated with a fierce and savage 
resolution, born of despair, but fanatical 
and determined. 

Never in any Christian country have 
so many and such great changes been 
peaceably accomplished in so short a pe- 
riod as in Russia by Alexander Il. One 
of them alone would have immortalized a 
reign, yet they have been followed by his 
murder, and a worse state of affairs than 
before. This strange and melancholy re- 
sult is due to the exuberant nature of the 
Russian people, excessive in all things, 
and to the timid spirit of Russian legisla- 
tion, halting in its onward course, and 
curtailing with one hand what it granted 
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with the other. Too much was perhaps 
attempted at once, and hopes too extrava- 
gant were aroused. The radicals, disap- 
pointed, turned in fury upon their mas- 
ters, and, like the ancient Jews, would 
stone the prophets. 


The strength of the government lies in 
the loyalty of the masses; this is yet un- 


shaken, but the peasant’s mind is sore 
perplexed, and, as usual, seeks in pious 
legends and parables, generally, like the 
following, the product of its intense devo- 
tional feeling, an explanation of the mys- 
terious events which disturb its veneration 
for the sacred person of the Tsar. ‘‘ When 
God heard of the fourth attempt to assas- 
sinate Alexander II., He called St. Nicho- 
las and said to him, ‘If the people are so 
much incensed against my servant the 
Tsar, he must be guilty of grievous sin; 
protect him yet one time more; but if he 
do not amend, then leave him to his fate.’ 
St. Nicholas accordingly saved him when 
the palace was blown up, but apparently 
he did not repent, for St. Nicholas then 
gave him over to his enemies, and he fell.” 

This instinctive confidence of the peo- 
ple was not misplaced in the case of the 
last Emperor. The wise and beneficent 
measures which inaugurated his reign 
were to be followed in due season by 
others still more profoundly modifying 
the institutions of Russia. While deem- 
ing it necessary to curb the irrational 
haste of extreme radicals, he was anxious 
to satisfy the aspirations of the nation, 
and to establish reform upon a sure and 
settled basis. With this end in view, the 
convocation of a national assembly, to be 
elected by the provincial assemblies and 
city municipalities, was decided upon in 
principle early in 1881, with the approba- 
tion of Alexander III., then Tsesarevitch. 
It was to be a deliberative and consulting 
body, and final decision upon the mea- 
sures it recommended was to be left with 
the Tsar. The scheme was thoroughly 
elaborated in committee, and on the morn- 
ing of his assassination the Emperor au- 
thorized its publication in the official ga- 
zette. Before leaving the palace, he said to 
the Princess Iourievski, ‘I have just signed 
a paper which I hope will produce a good 
impression, and show Russia that I wish 
to grant all that is possible.” Making the 
sign of the cross, as was his wont on sol- 
emn occasions, he added, ‘‘ To-morrow it 
will be proclaimed; I have given the or- 
ders.” A few hours later he fell a victim 
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to radical hatred. Alexander ITI. was at 
first inclined to persevere in the liberal] 
policy, which had his sympathy, but othe: 
counsels soon prevailed. Before his fa 
ther’s mangled corpse he declared war to 
the death upon radicalism and nihilism, 
and issued his manifesto of 1881. 

For political offenders in Russia there 
is neither law nor justice; the way of these 
transgressors is hard, and their lot deplora 
ble. They are not only subjected to pen 
alties of especial severity, but their suffer 
ings are increased by the animosity of all 
in government service. These enthusias 
tic partisans are, with the exception of the 
rabid anarchists, animated by noble mo 
tives, and belong generally to the better 
classes. Statistics reveal the fact that 
four-fifths of them are either nobles, sons 
of priests or officials, or well-to-do citizens 
who have had a liberal education, and 
that of the entire number only one per 
cent. cannot read. They are the more 
keenly sensitive to convict life and to 
contact with common criminals. 

For the rest of the nation, wise laws, 
regular courts, trial by jury, and fair ad 
ministration of justice exist. 

The penal code is one of the mildest in 
Europe as regards its enactments. Cap 
ital punishment was abolished by Eliza 
beth in 1753; it has since been revived 
for eases of high treason, but can be inflict 
ed only by military tribunals. Under the 
laws of Finland, which recognized the 
death penalty, not an execution has taken 
place since its cession to Russia in 1809; 
and by the present code established there 
it is now restricted as it is in the empire 
The knout was abolished by Nicholas ear 
ly in his reign, and flogging was suppress 
ed by law in 1863; it can now be legally 
inflicted only in disciplinary regiments, 
for insubordination in prisons, and by 
peasant courts. This mode of punish 
ment has been so long and so universal] 
applied that it is not surprising to find it 
yet frequently, though illegally, resorted 
to. The proprietor from time immemorial! 
has flogged his serfs, the government in 
patriarchal fashion has flogged its sub 
jects, with scrupulous observance of the 
Scriptural injunction. No class was ex 
empt, and the great reformer Peter neve! 
hesitated to apply the rod with his impe 
rial hands to the highest of his nobles; 
the peasant still prefers it to other penal 
ties, and in spite of the law it is constant- 
ly abused. 











The lenity of the law is counteracted by 
the abuses of the prison system, which are 
a disgrace to humanity, and have been 
reprobated by none more severely than 
by Russians themselves. 

The heaviest penalty that may be de- 
creed by the ordinary tribunals is exile to 
Siberia, with hard labor, for twenty years. 
Siberia has been a penal colony since the 
sixteenth century, and to it have since 
been added the Caucasus, Turkistan, and 
the island of Saghalien. Exile was first 
resorted to as a means of ridding society 
of troublesome members, and of pacifying 
conquered countries. Whole districts of 
schismaties were deported to stifle heresy, 
and whole provinces were depopulated to 
insure submission. The hardships of a 
Siberian life are not in themselves exces 
sive, especially to those accustomed to Rus- 
sian winters; the climate is not more in- 
clement than that of a large portion of 
the empire, nor as deadly as that of the 
penal colonies of France, more recently 
established. For the great majority of 
the exiles there is no great change in this 
respect from the homes they leave. Con- 
vict life is, however, made terrible from 
the outrageous cruelty and venality of 
officials. They are generally petty ty- 
rants, exempt from any supervision, and 
free to exercise their power to oppress and 
plunder without control. 

Exile as punishment for all criminals, 
from the mere vagrant to the murderer, 
dates from the commencement of this cen- 
tury. The condemned’may be divided 
into two classes: those sentenced to hard 
labor with total or partial loss of civil 
rights, and those who for minor offences 
are simply deported to reside in Siberia 
as forced colonists. The latter class com- 
prises also those who are arrested by ad- 
ministrative order, and compelled to re- 
side in remote localities of the empire un- 
der police surveillance. During the reign 
of Nicholas, and until within compara- 
tively recent times, conviction to exile 
and hard labor was condemnation to a 
life-long lingering torture. The convicts, 
assembled at central stations, were heavi- 
ly ironed and chained together in gangs; 
the journey of from 4700 to 5200 miles 
was performed on foot, and occupied from 
two totwoand a half years of daily agony. 
Once condemned, the victim was dead in 
the eye of the law; his heirs inherited his 
property, if it was not confiscated; his 
wife might remarry; he lost name and 
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identity in a living tomb; he toiled in the 
mines, in iron and salt works, suffering 
every conceivable privation, exposed to 
harsh and brutal treatment from irre- 
sponsible overseers, until he welcomed 
death as a relief. The wretched fate of 
the ‘‘ Decembrists” of 1825 aroused a throb 
of sympathy throughout the empire; no 
one dared murmur against the iron rule 
of Nicholas, but public distress found a 
voice that echoed through the world in 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of Russian 
women, of whom hundreds, of highest 
birth and tenderest nurture, craved as a 
boon permission to accompany their fa- 
thers, husbands, and brothers. The sto- 
ries and traditions of that dreadful pe- 
riod still cast their shadow over Siberian 
exile. 

Severe as the penalty now is, it has 
been greatly mitigated. Harshness and 
cruelty on the part of officials who know 
no restraint other than that of their own 
pleasure are only too common, but the 
present law makes ten months count as a 
year, the journey is made during the sum- 
mer, and the exiles, no longer chained to- 
gether, are transported most of the dis- 
tance by rail and by steamers. The mines, 
of such evil report, are now abandoned, 
and the hard-labor convicts are employed 
on roads or on public works; they are 
confined in the prisons only during the 
first quarter of their sentence, and after- 
ward lodge in the villages; they may re- 
ceive money and relief from friends, and 
when their sentence has expired they are 
embodied among the forced colonists, but 
rannot return to Russia. 

The second class of exiles, the forced 
colonists, come chiefly from the lower 
ranks of the people, for whom Siberian 
life is not exceptionally hard. They com- 
prise offenders condemned, for minor of- 
fences, to periods seldom exceeding five 
years, suspicious persons deported by ad- 
ministrative order, and troublesome mem- 
bers of rural communes, expatriated as 
such by the authority of peasant tribunals. 
The latter are frequently accompanied by 
their families as willing emigrants from 
wretched homes, to whom any change is 
welcome, and who by their numbers large- 
ly increase the aggregate total. They are 
restricted to special localities, and are un- 
der police surveillance; they depend for 
a livelihood upon their own exertions, and 
if they have or acquire means, may evade 
irksome police control by bribery. 
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AN UNPROMISING MARRIAGE. 


BY ANNIE 


I. 

N the year 1860 there came to the little 

town of Bicester, down in Oxford- 
shire, a young clergyman, Reginald Tem- 
pleton by name, bringing with him his 
young wife and one little daughter, Hil- 
degarde, named after the father’s only 
sister. 

There never was a more helpless little 
wife than the Rector’s, and there never 
was a more easily imposed upon young 
divine than her husband. Very sweet 
she looked playing about the lawn with 
her little daughter, her bright eyes, fair 
hair, and ringing laugh causing her 
enamored husband to leave his theology 
and come to the door that he might watch 
the pair. 

As years passed and the family in- 
creased, the mother grew pale, and the 
father began to wonder what would be- 
come of his six daughters and one son. 

In the midst of poverty and worry Hil- 
degarde grew up, and at the age of twenty- 
one was her father’s secretary, mother’s ad- 
viser, sisters’ instructor, family dress-mak- 
er, milliner, and main-stay. Her father 
was too busy and her mother too indolent 
to observe it, but the girl was beautiful, 
with a beauty that neither of these rath- 
er narrow-miuded worthies could appre- 
ciate. 


Mrs. Pierre De Brett, Hildegarde’s aunt, 
was visiting her friend Mrs. Chesham 
down in Oxon. Mr. Pierre De Brett had 
a house in town and a shooting-box in the 
country, and was well known in sporting 
circles. Perhaps it was ennui as much 
as anything that caused Mrs. De Brett 
suddenly to remember her brother, whom 
she had not seen for many years. Here 
was a good opportunity to show a little 
interest in her own kith and kin, and she 
asked her dear Marie to lend her a trap 
that she might drive over to the Rectory. 

Rather surprised at never having heard 
of this brother, Mrs. Chesham willingly 
consented, and in a few moments Mrs. 
Pierre, luxuriously muffled in sable, was 
being bowled along the hard smooth roads, 
and finally drew up before the Rector’s 
humble residence, and tripped into the 
drawing-room unannounced. There, with 
the full glow of the setting sun lighting 
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up her bright hair and delicate skin, stood 
her eldest niece, her back turned toward 
her aunt, beating time and correcting one 
of the little Templetons as it struggled 
through a piano-forte exercise for begin 
ners. The room was a confusion of mu 
sic, books, toys, and very bare it looked in 
all other respects; but there was some 
thing that room contained which was not 
to be found in her friend’s house, or in 
any other house of the county, and this 
fact the worldly little woman realized as 
she watched her niece, herself unobserved, 
and a plan formed itself in her mind 
which was worthy of the woman, and for 
which she mentally hugged herself on the 
spot. 

The consciousness of being observed 
forced itself upon Miss Templeton; turn 
ing, she met the eyes of her speculative 
aunt, and the exercise closed with a dis 
cordant crash. Mrs. De Brett’s smile of 
polite insincerity returned to her face, and 
she advanced to the little group in the 
window with her usual well-bred grace. 

‘Iam glad to meet you, my dear,” she 
said to Hildegarde, after kissing them 
both. ‘‘I am your aunt De Brett; and 
now will you tell your mother that I am 
here and want to see her ?” 

The Rector’s wife was much surprised 
by a visit from her fashionable sister-in 
law. The latter was charmingly garru 
lous, and announced that she had come 
for tea. 

When Hildegarde had left the room, 
Mrs. Pierre’s manner changed, and turn 
ing upon her poor sister-in-law, she said, 
rapidly: ‘‘ My dear Constance, why did you 
never tell me what a beauty your daugh 
ter was? I have seen nothing te compare 
with her in London, or indeed anywhere, 
and it is a shame to keep her buried down 
here teaching her sisters music.” 

The little woman answered, peevishly: 
‘*Yes, Hildegarde is pretty; but really 
you need not reproach me. Iam sure | 
cannot help it if dear Reginald’s talents 
have never been duly appreciated, and he 
consequently is unable to give the chil 
dren any advantages. Goodness knows 
Reginald and I both are completely lost 
down here, for if ever two people were 
made to shine in a more enlarged sphere, 
we are those two people.” 
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Pleased to see what a willing instru- 
ment she had before her, Mrs. De Brett 
proceeded to disclose her plan, which kept 
them talking long and earnestly. 

The result of her aunt’s talk with her 
mother became partially known to Hilde- 
garde the next day, when Mrs. Templeton 
called her into the drawing-room, where 
she was in earnest discussion with her 
husband over the tea-things, and inform 
ed her that she had a pleasant surprise in 
store for her. 

‘* Your aunt has made you no less an 
offer than to chaperon you through the 
London season, and you are to go up to 
her house just as soon as she has paid one 
or two more visits down in the country.” 

Hildegarde was as much delighted at 
the prospect as any girl of her age would 
have been, though she wondered how her 
mother could afford all the thousand and 
luxuries that would be 
when she was once launched. 


one necessities 
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The season had been an unusually gay 
one, everybody said, but it was now draw- 
ing to a close, and people were beginning 


to long for the moors; and mammas with 
marriageable daughters were wearing an 
expression of disappointment and hope 
deferred. Mrs. De Brett was far too wise 
to allow any expression so unbecoming 
to disfigure her pretty face, but she was 
beginning to feel a trifle anxious. Ev- 
ery one said she had chaperoned by far 
the most attractive débutante of the sea- 
She knew that without being told. 
At no house was there any one more 
beautiful than Miss Templeton. No one 
was more admired or had more partners. 
No girl had a more exquisite variety of 
toilets, and although rather frightened at 
first by their number and costliness, she 
was too much a girl not to be reassured 
by her aunt’s constant protestations that 
she was doing exactly as her father and 
mother would have her do. Most thor- 
oughly she enjoyed, night after night and 
day after day, putting on clothes that set 
off her delicate beauty to the utmost, and 
gave her the satisfaction of feeling that 
she was one of the best-dressed women in 
London society. 

Great as had been her success, she had 
not had a single offer, and with her youth, 
beauty, and grace this seemed singular, 
but considering that it was only her first 
season, her chances need not have been 
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considered wholly destroyed ; yet the beat 
ing of that organ Mrs. Pierre called her 
heart was anything but calm. Why 
should she sit with that little pucker be 
tween her highly arched brows this late 
summer afternoon, as she leans back in 
her low-hung victoria, taking a last turn 
before going in to dress for dinner ? 

Surely the facts of which we are aware 
with regard to her pretty charge cannot 
be of sufficient import to disturb her se 
renity ? Whatever they may be, they are 
sufficiently irritating, and it is with a 
slight sharpness in her usually soft voice 
that she calls to Hildegarde, who is stand- 
ing at the window watching the 
by. 

‘*Come here, child, I want to 
you. Mellors’ 
to-night; that Abyssinian envoy is to be 
there to enlighten our British ignorance, 
and I want you to make yourself a coun 
ter-irritant. You know what I mean.” 

Mrs. Mellor’s fashionable soirées were 
deservedly popular. Any novelty in the 
literary, theatrical, or political line was 
sure to be there, and the foreign element 
always abounded. Mrs. De Brett and her 
niece were among the last to arrive, but 
they were immediately given chairs in 
the front ranks of those already seated, 
to observe Captain Hurry’s movements. 
Hildegarde, as was her wont, gazed with 
the deepest interest, thereby flattering the 
performer not a litt’e, who noted the beau 
tiful girl’s attentive attitude. 

The programme duly gone through 
with, the Captain singled her out, and be- 
came a conspicuous figure in her little 
court at the end of the room, his gorgeous 
green and yellow robes mingling well 
with her long gown of primrose-colored 
satin, clasped at the waist with a gold 
belt surmounted by a sumptuous bunch 
of palest pink roses. With her delicate 
skin and crown of brown gold hair she 
looked more like Guido’s Aurora than a 
young lady of the present century. 

From a distant corner Mrs. De Brett 
surveyed her niece’s conquest with satis- 
faction, though she was too sensible to al 
low that satisfaction to appear in her face. 
But she had another cause for triumph, for 
there at her side sat a greater lion than 
the envoy, and quite as conspicuous in his 
own way, namely, the great and hideous 
Sir Charles Wynning, well known as not 
only one of the most remarkable men in 
London, but also as, without exception, the 
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ugliest. She had seen him with his eyes 
upon Hildegarde during the performance 
that occupied the first part of the evening, 
as that young person sat erect in a stately 
carved arm-chair placed for her in a con- 
spicuous position by their attentive host. 

As soon as Captain Hurry had done im- 
itating the roar of the African lions, Sir 
Charles had spoken a few words to his 
hostess, and been brought by that lady 
and presented to Mrs. De Brett. Gladly 
she made room for him among the cush- 
ions in the pink shaded nook, and with 
discreet glee answered his questions about 
Hildegarde. 

What did it matter to her that his ugli- 
ness almost frightened her? Was he not 
distinguished, a baronet, and above all 
rich ?—rich with all the mines of India, 
people said, to back him. ‘‘ Hilda must 
have a rich husband,” she repeated to her- 
self, ‘and, unless I am much mistaken, 
here he is.” 

Why did her mind dwell so much more 
upon the fact of his being rich than upon 
any of his other qualifications ? 

So interested was her auditor in all she 
found to say about Hildegarde that it was 
a late hour when Mrs. De Brett rose to go, 
and then Sir Charles, bending low over 
her extended hand, said: *‘ Madam, grant 
me one favor. I call to-morrow. Let 
me see you alone.” 

Half divining his reason, Mrs. Pierre 
made a graceful inclination of her shape- 
ly head, and he was gone. 

Driving home that evening, Miss Tem- 
pleton had much to say, but her aunt was 
singularly taciturn, and only half heard, 
as Hildegarde, with a quaint humor all 
her own, repeated bits of her conversa- 
tion, and told how Captain Hurry had 
offered her an Abyssinian lady’s entire 
costume, which he was going to bring her 
the next day at three. 

** Did you ever hear of Sir Charles W yn- 
ning ?”’ suddenly interrupted her aunt. 

‘* Yes, often, tante: why? Isn’t he the 
great Indian celebrity people are talking 
about ?” 

‘*He was at the Mellors’,” quietly re- 
sponded her aunt, ‘‘and I met him.” 

‘‘Did you really? I never even got a 
glimpse of him,” said Hilda. 

‘*Surely the capture of one lion should 
content such a little mouse,” replied Mrs. 
Pierre, affectionately tapping her on the 
cheek, pleased to know Hildegarde had 
not seen him. 
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Sir Charles came the next day to the 
little house in Curzon Street, as he had 
promised, and the next day, and the next. 
At every dance, garden party, or race 
meeting Mrs. De Brett was aware of his 
presence, but never could she prevail 
upon him to be presented to her niece, 
and finally she demanded the reason of 
his extraordinary behavior. They were 
walking under the trees of the Lovers’ 
Walk in Holland Park—this being the 
third and last of Lady Holland’s series of 
garden parties. 

Sir Charles stopped short in his walk 
and confronted her. ‘‘ You wish to know 
why, madam, I have never solicited the 
honor of being presented to one whom | 
would rather take by the hand than any 
woman I have seen. Sit here a moment 
and I will tell you. Look at me well; 
do not shrink; and tell me what you 
would say were I to ask you now to be 
come my wife, supposing yourself free.” 

Mrs. Pierre was puzzled and interested. 
What manner of man was this? Rich, 
distinguished, influential, and afraid to 
offer himself to a penniless Rector’s daugh- 
ter, because, forsooth, he was the ugliest 
man she had ever beheld. In his excite 
ment he had risen, and was pacing the 
gravel-path. Looking out from beneath 
the deep fringe of her parasol, where her 
face had been hidden pending these re- 
flections, Mrs. De Brett motioned him to 
the seat beside her. 

‘**Sir Charles,” she began, ‘‘ you talk 
like a madman. Excuse the phrase, but 
the occasion demands plain - speaking. 
Do you suppose a woman cares a snap of 
her finger whether a man be handsome or 
otherwise? Do you think the most per- 
fect piece of man’s flesh alive could satisfy 
an active, intellectual, ambitious woman 
if he be inactive, unintellectual, and un 
ambitious? But there is one insuperable 
obstacle to your union with Hildegarde, 
beside which those of vour imagining are 
utterly absurd.” 

‘No! Hildegarde is not in love!” he 
exclaimed. 

And now this clever little diplomate 
paused, for she was about to do a diffi- 
cult thing, and did not wish a hasty word 
to spoil the plot she had so carefully 
thought out under her umbrella, during 
Sir Charles’s promenade. Summoning a 


look as full of contrition as she was capa- 
ble of, she began, her eyes fixed on the 
toe of her boot: 
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‘Sir Charles, I have innocently done 
the child an irreparable injury—one that 
I would give all my happiest days to 
undo. You know, of course, that she is 
one of seven children of a clergyman 
down in Oxon, my brother. They are 
very poor, and being fond of both him 
and his wife, I naturally wished to do 
something for them. Hildegarde grew 
up a most noble girl, teaching her little 
sisters music and everything, so far as I 
could judge, an attractive girl, as you 
know, but absolutely without advantages. 
What more natural than that I, her aunt, 
should take her as my own daughter to 
London, and give her some of that excite- 
ment so necessary to young people ?” 

Mrs. De Brett raised her head and look- 
ed her listener straight in the eyes. 

‘‘And now I come to the serious part. 
[ said her father was poor, very poor. I 
was rich, or rich enough, I thought, to do 
as I did, and I undertook to dress Hilde- 
garde and supply her every want from 
my purse. Itreated her as my own child, 
lavishly; but within the last few weeks 
Pierre has had the most serious losses on 
the turf and the Exchange, and ruin stares 
us in the face if Hildegarde does not mar- 
ry a man who will pay the debts I have 
incurred for her. What man, I should 
like to know, would ask a girl in mar- 
riage who not only brings him no money, 
but asks him to make good her liabilities 
at the outset? I know I acted thought- 
lessly, but I erred generously. I have 
told you what is a secret from every liv- 
ing soul but yourself; even my husband is 
not aware to how great an extent I am 
ruined.” She ceased, and with her head 
bowed looked like a pretty criminal await- 
ing judgment. Sir Charles knew enough 
of women to know that one-third of this 
woman’s tale was false. Looking at her 
narrowly, he said, ‘‘ You are quite sure 
Miss Templeton knows nothing of this?” 

‘*Oh, quite sure,” she replied, fearing 
lest she had perhaps miscalculated the ef- 
fect of her words; but, with new life in 
his face, and a radiance shining from his 
eyes, he exclaimed, ‘‘If that is the case, 
you little comprehend the love I bear 
your niece if you think a few dress-makers 
and milliners are to stand between us.” 

Hardly believing her senses, she rose in 
her glee, crying: ‘‘ You really mean to ig- 
nore all I have told you, and make Hilda 
the happy woman I know she will be? 
Oh, Sir Charles, when I think from what 


you save us all—my proud brother and his 
poor wife the consciousness of never being 
able to repay me, and above all, the living 
death to Hildegarde it would be to return 
to that dull place, which of course she 
would insist upon doing if she knew all!” 

‘*My dear madam,” he replied, quietly, 
to this burst of gratitude, ‘‘ Miss Temple- 
ton is a treasure in herself that a man 
would be glad to pay any price for. And 
now tell me when may I see her? Pre- 
pare her for my appearance, I implore 
you. Years ago, when I was still a mere 
boy, I fancied myself in love, and on tell- 
ing the object of my affection, was greet- 
ed by a burst of derisive laughter. She 
then told me plainly the idea of a man 
with my face to think of love was too ab- 
surd to be treated seriously. Since then 
women have been hateful to me, and a 
dread of treatment, not unfeeling as my 
first experience, but infinitely more pain- 
ful to me, makes me beg you to prepare 
Miss Templeton.” 

‘*One week from this time, Sir Charles, 
I promise you shall see her, and find her 
all you could desire. And now shall we 
return? My carriage must have been 
waiting for me a long time.” 

That night Mrs. Pierre laid her head 
upon her pillow with an easier mind than 
she had felt for many a night. 

The news was too good to be kept. The 
next morning Mrs. De Brett announced to 
Hildegarde her intention of going to Bi- 
cester for the day. The latter, always 
glad of a chance to carry sweets to the 
children and gossip to her mother, readily 
assented. Once seated in the railway car- 
riage, Mrs. Pierre settled herself in her 
corner, and without any preliminary be- 
gan: ‘‘ Hilda, you have had an offer.” 

On being addressed in this startling 
manner, Hildegarde ceased looking out of 
the window, and laughing, said: ‘‘Indeed! 
I must have been asleep.” 

‘‘Of course I should have said I have 
had one for you, to be as exact as you de- 
mand; and it isa good one; and you must 
accept it.” 

3ut, tante, do not run on at such a 
rate. Who is he? What does he look 
like ?” 

‘“Well, my dear, to answer the last 
question first—it is the most difficult—I do 
not know whom to compare him to in 
appearance. I don’t think”—slowly—‘‘I 
know any one whom he exactly resem- 
bles; but he is distinguished-looking. As 
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to position, he is everything J can desire, 
and volumes could not say more. And 
now we arrive at the vital question, Who 
is he? Oh, my child, I am so delighted I 
don’t know what to do!” 

‘* Well, then, do hurry, please. Do you 
suppose it is a matter of no importance to 
me ?” 

‘*Guess. I will give you three. 

‘* Nonsense, tante, you know I should 
never guess in thirty ; so save time by tell- 
ing me at once, please.” 

‘* Well, then, Hildegarde Templeton, 
place before the matrimonial retina of 
your mind’s eye Sir Charles Wynning, 
Bart., G.C.S.I., and allow me to salute 
your ladyship,” and lightly kissing the 
astonished girl’s hand, she leaned back to 
enjoy the effect of her communication. 
Hildegarde said nothing, but sat, her arms 
dropped at her side, surprise and conster- 
nation in every feature. Her vivacious 
vis-a-vis, tiring of this mode of response, 
ejaculated, impatiently: 

‘“ Why don’t you say something? Don’t 
sit there like a fine-looking goose.” 

‘*But, tante, I think it so funny,” re- 
plied the young person thus addressed, 
bending forward and taking her aunt’s 
hand. ‘‘It’s too absurd. I have never 
even met him; you hardly know him; he 
is so old and distinguished. Iam young 
and a goose, as you very justly remarked. 
Why, it is too ridiculous.” 

‘*Notatall, my dear. Sir Charles could 
never be ridiculous. <A little Quixotic he 
may be, but never ridiculous.” 

‘*Forgive me, tante, for speaking dis- 
respectfully of vour aged friend. Ishould 
remember that he must have outgrown 
all the faults of youth.” 

‘*Hildegarde, I am not at all pleased 
with your present tone and style. Re- 
member you are talking of the man who 
is to be your husband,and you will be very 
sorry at some future time to think I had 
ever heard you express such sentiments.” 

Hildegarde dropped her aunt's hand, 
and drawing up her stately figure to its 
full height, said, ‘‘ Aunt De Brett, no one 
but my own father or mother has the 
right to dictate to me whom [I shall or 
shall not marry.” 

It was now Mrs. Pierre’s turn to play 
the suppliant. She saw it would not do 

for her to continue to carry matters with 
such a high hand, so she set about to calm 
the evil spirit her words had aroused, but 
the irate girl would not be coaxed into 
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good humor, and for the rest of the rid 
the conversation on the elder lady’s pari 
was a monologue. 

The Rectory closely adjoined the station 
so Hildegardeand heraunt walked straight 
through the garden, and had knocked a 
the door before their arrival was mad: 
known by a scampering down-stairs of al] 
the children, attended by their various 
cats and dogs. After boisterously salut 
ing their aunt, they surrounded their sis- 
ter and carried her off to view recent ob 
jects of interest. Aunt De Brett's present 
a shaggy pony, the puppies, and tame 
toads—all were admired by Hildegarde: 
and it was long ere she went up to hei 
own room to prepare for luncheon, at 
tended by the two youngest children. 

Hildegarde’s room adjoined her mo 
ther’s, and through the half-open door 
she heard Mrs. Templeton and her aunt 
in earnest conversation. Never thinking 
it could be of a private nature, it did not 
occur to her to close the door. 

‘* Of course Aunt Pierre is telling mam- 
ma about Sir Charles,” and the thought 
seemed to amuse her; but the next mo 
ment she stood aghast, for this is what 
she heard: 

‘‘She must marry him. If not, you 
are ruined. You know it is late in the 
season, and her milliners and dress-makers 
will not wait another week. I promised 
them she should be one of the first to mar 
ry and pay up, but instead of that she is 
one of the last.” 

Hildegarde listened. She could not 
have moved; every muscle seemed to hold 
her fast. 

‘* Well, sister,” she now heard her mo 
ther say, ‘‘be sure Hilda knows nothing 
of this business, though goodness knows 
it is the best I could do for her, and when 
she is once married and has a comfortable 
establishment of her own, she will thank 
her poor mother. Good gracious! what's 
the matter ?” 

For there—two bright spots in either 
cheek, eyes dark and glowing, with her 
trembling young figure drawn up to its 
superb height—stood the girl of whom 
they had been talking. 

With one hand she pushed aside thi 
heavy portiére that concealed the door 
and now spoke in a low, tremulous voice 

‘*Forgive me, mamma, and you, Aun! 
De Brett. I accidentally overheard the 
last few words of your conversation. 
When you are planning my future wel- 
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fare and happiness, and wish to keep the 
means a secret from me, you should either 
see I am out of my room or close the 
door. But, after all, there is no reason 
why I should not hear. Do not worry, 
mamma. Surely I can bear as well as you 
the knowledge that I am miserably in 
debt, and am therefore to be sold to the 
first bidder willing to pay expenses. You 
say you did it forthe best. May your hopes 
be fulfilled! Do not be afraid: I shall not 
be the means of ruining you and the chil- 
dren. It is a great punishment for my 
heedless extravagance, which something 
kept telling me was wrong. But you,” 
turning to her aunt—and before her glance 
Mrs. De Brett quailed—‘* you I blame 
chiefly, though before the world you are 
my benefactress. Think you I can ever 
hold up my head before this man, though 
Tshould loathe the sight of him? Do you 
not see that now I am his slave, bought 
by his gold, and bound hand and foot to 
his every wish and whim ?” 

‘*Oh, Hildegarde!” groaned Mrs. Tem- 


pleton, ‘‘ you will kill me;” and she vio- 


lently inhaled sal volatile. 

‘*‘Never fear, mamma; I shall try to re- 
member my duty to you, and to feel grate- 
ful for your manner of carrying it out 


toward me. I shall returr with Aunt 
De Brett, and marry this check of her en- 
dorsing as soon as she wills it. Hence- 
forth she cannot be in a greater hurry 
than I, for our position will be decidedly 
strained until we separate for good and 
all. Good-by, mother. I shall be at the 
station on time, and at our next meeting 
will come to you Lady W ynning—in oth- 
er words, Hildegarde Templeton check- 
mated.” 

The mother shrank into the corner of 
her sofa as the daughter, looking more 
beautiful than she had ever 
mockingly spoke these words. 

The bright spots in her cheeks had 
deepened, her eyes with dark circles about 
them shone almost black, her whole frame 
was struhg up to its utmost pitch of ex- 
citement and power; lightly kissing her 
mother’s forehead, she was gone. 

It is difficult to describe the mental 
torture poor Hildegarde endured as she 
closed the door behind her with more than 
her usual emphasis, and unattended tore 
down the path, through the garden, and 
so out into the fields. Not only was a 
frightful and uncertain future before her, 
but all her ideals seemed to have been 


seen her, 
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shattered at a blow. 
mother—two in whom had 
firmly trusted—had cruelly wronged and 
deceived her, and left her no alternative 
but to marry this man who had oppor 
tunely stepped in to save her father from 
ruin and her aunt from social disgrace 
Hildegarde felt years older as she once 
more joined Mrs. De Brett at the Rectory 
just in time to meet the train. 

As may be imagined, few words passed 
between the aunt and niece, the former 
being for once completely silenced, and 
she could not but contrast the light tone 
of their morning’s journey with the pre 
sent indescribable feeling of sinister fore 
boding. <A furtive glance at Hildegarde 
frightened her. Her eyes shone dark 
and ominous beneath their level brows, 
while the dark circles had deepened. The 
bright spots in her cheeks burned fiercely, 
and the lines about the mouth were set 
firmly. Mentally the poor girl was re- 
solving to obey her aunt to the very let- 
ter. After all, marrying a man she did 
not love was better than again perhaps 
being subjected to such duplicity. 

In this frame of mind they reached 
Curzon Street. They were met at the 
door by Mrs. Pierre’s husband, who said: 
‘* Here’s Sir Charles Wynning been wait 
ing no end of atime for you upstairs. He 
says you told him to come this afternoon.” 

‘I quite forgot,” replied his mental 
better half, nervously glancing at her 
niece. ‘‘ You, dear child, are worn out, 
and had better not see him this evening.”’ 

Here was a chance to escape the dread- 
ed ordeal; but that would only defer the 
evil moment. No; she would see Sir 
Charles without delay. 

Mrs. De Brett had planned the meeting 
very differently, but there was something 
about Hildegarde to-day not to be contra- 
dicted, and although frightened at what 
might be the consequences, she led the 
way upstairs. 

Hildegarde stopped behind a moment 
to answer some of her uncle’s common 
places, and when she crossed the thresh 
old the pair were earnestly conversing, 
with their backs toward her. 

She was quite close to them before they 
both turned, the full light from the west 
ern window streaming upon the distort 
ed features of her future husband — his 
squinting eyes, made more repulsive by 
the love they tried to convey; his mon- 
strous red nose; his mouth one shape 
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less expanse. Oh, it was too horrible! 
No one had told her this was to be added 
to her bitter trial. As one in a dream she 
heard her aunt say, ‘* Hilda, have you no 
word with which to greet Sir Charles 
Wynning?” Her only reply was to gasp 
for breath, clasping her hand to her side 
as a sudden sharp pain seemed to cut her 
very heart-strings, and unconscious she 
sank to the floor, the blood issuing in a 
tiny stream from between her teeth. 


II. 

Straw lay before the little house in 
Curzon Street, and sympathetic inquirers 
were informed that Miss Templeton was 
very ill. Sir Charles, when he left the 
house that fatal afternoon, was quieted 
by Mrs. De Brett’s assurances that the ex- 
citement of the season, and probably in- 
herited consumption from her mother, 
had been the cause of Hildegarde’s spasm, 
and not, as he at first dreaded, fright at 
his personal appearance, 

Poor Sir Charles and poor Hildegarde! 
how they were both cozened by this arch 
Some men might have relin- 
quished their claim at finding such a state 
of health in the woman they loved, par- 
ticularly when they remembered the na- 
ture of the compact; but not so this gal- 
lant knight: the more helpless his lady, 
the more bound he felt to shield and 
guard her. 

Long Hildegarde lay deliriously toss- 
ing to and fro or sleeping restlessly. One 
hot, drowsy day she slowly opened her 
eyes, and thought she was back in her lit- 
tle room at Bicester, and heard the bees 
humming beneath her window. She soon 
became aware, however, that the humming 
was made by her aunt and a man whom 
she recognized as the doctor. They were 


schemer! 


talking in low tones. 

‘‘Most unfortunate,” she heard him 
say. ‘‘She is well over this one, but I 
only give her two more—mind you, two 
more—and he will have to be very care- 
ful of her. No excitement. She must 
see no one but him.” 

No one but him, she thought—no one 
but him. Oh! why had she not died ? 
How was she to live, dragging out a life 
of suffering, with this creature her.only 
companion! A low moan escaped her as 
she turned in her bed. 

They were immediately at her side. 

‘‘T heard what you said, doctor,” she 
whispered, slowly and with difficulty. 


‘Ts it right such a helpless creature as | 
should keep him to an engagement he 
must be anxious to break 2?” 

3ut he is not anxious to break it.’ 
quickly responded her aunt, kneeling be 
side her; ‘‘he will not hear of such 
thing. Do not say another word, dar 
ling, or it will make you worse.” And 


so they left her, while she turned wearil 
on her pillow and tried to forget. 
This was the beginning of Hildegarde’s 


recovery. 


y. Every day she grew a littl 
stronger, and every day a box of superb 
flowers, a book, or a picture was laid be 
fore her, and she knew, without being told, 
who was the sender. In spite of herself 
she could not help admiring his choice, 
though her loathing of the man grew with 
her returning strength. 

One morning, just after the arrival of 
a basket of hot-house grapes, she turned 
to her aunt, who was sitting at the win 
dow making an impossible garment for 
an East End charity, and said, ‘‘If you 
please, aunt, I would like to speak about 
my wedding.” 

The lady thus suddenly addressed would 
not have been more surprised if the speak 
er had gone into the middle of the room 
and stood on her head. She controlled her 
emotion, however, and answered, quietly, 
‘* We can talk of that, my dear, as soon as 
you are well enough to see Sir Charles 
and talk the matter over with him.” 

‘*But I do not wish to arrange the 
matter with him’—and a shudder passed 
through her whole frame. ‘‘ Will you 
do me a great favor, Aunt De Brett ?” 

Of course her aunt said ‘* Yes.” 

‘*Promise me’’—leaning forward and 
speaking eagerly-—‘* Promise me you will 
hurry this matter so that my wedding 
shall take place on the very first occasion 
I could possibly see any one. Will you 
do this, aunt? Let my—let Sir Charles 
see me first at the steps of the altar. Oh, 
Aunt De Brett, if you knew how I wished 
it!” 

The earnestness of the girl’s manner 
could not but have its effect on the aunt, 
who reluctantly consented to her appeal. 

The cards were duly despatched, and 
society was looking forward to quite the 
most unique wedding of the season. 
Beauty and the Beast, as they were cal! 
ed, were the talk of every one. 

Hildegarde, although she could bare 
ly walk down-stairs without assistance, 
had never looked so beautiful, her aunt 
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thought, as, tall and fair, she stood before 
her arrayed in the bridal white. The 
lace veil hung close about her face, its 
yellowness making her skin appear all 
the fairer. She had never seemed more 
restless and excited, and she noted the 
throng that stood eager to catch a glimpse 
of the bride as she stepped from her car- 
riage. She even handed some of her flow- 
ers to a girl at the entrance, and told her 
as she did so to try and get a rich hus- 
band. One instant she hesitated as she 
stood at the threshold on her father’s arm, 
and the blood seemed to fly to her finger- 
tips; but, controlling all desire to scream 
aloud, she walked boldly up to the altar, 
head erect, and her whole body seemed 
inspired by the music rolling from the 
organ. 

‘** Beautiful!” ‘‘ Exquisite!’ were mur- 
mured on all sides. ‘‘ What a pity!” a 
very few muttered. But she was indif- 
ferent to it all. Her one thought was, 
‘“When will it be over?” There he was, 
and a shudder convulsed her whole frame 
as Sir Charles eagerly stepped forward 
and took the hand offered him by her fa- 
ther. 

The clergyman had blessed them, and 
the congregation rose eagerly, for the 
bride and groom were coming back, and 
every one would have a chance to see 
their faces. Slowly Hildegarde rose, 
turned, and took her husband’s arm. 
Proudly she faced the congregation, and 
then, for the first time that morning, look- 
ed at him. Those near by saw an expres- 
sion of deadly loathing come over her 
face, which grew ashy pale as she clasped 
her hands over her heart; and the next 
instant the bride lay prostrate upon the 
steps of the altar. 


Mrs. De Brett proposed to take Hilde- 
garde back with her, but this offer Sir 
Charles politely but firmly declined, say- 
ing, ‘‘She is now my wife, and I claim 
the privilege of nursing her back to that 
health which may be granted her.” So the 
sad little party—for of course the doctor 
had been summoned—drove in all haste to 
thehouse. Sir Charles had prepared for a 
very different home-coming. Tenderly he 
lifted her from the carriage, carrying her 
in his arms up the stairs, never pausing 
until he had laid her upon her own bed; 
then, with one long look at her uncon- 
scious face, left her, not to see her again 
for three long months. 


959 


That day his eyes had been opened 
Only too plainly could he read the expres 
sion of those clear blue ones, as they look- 
He now 
understood the cause of that first dreadful 
seizure, and all the consequent haste which 
had been so satisfactorily explained by 
Mrs. De Brett’s lies. But 


ed into his at the altar steps. 


some more of 


now, now he saw it all, as with a groan 
he buried his face in his hands, and felt 
After 
the first agony came calmer thoughts. 
At least he could do all in his power to 


life was harder than he could bear. 


make the short life remaining to her a 
bearable one; and if his presence was so 
hateful, she should never be troubled by 
it. Faithfuliy he clung to this resolu 
tion. Day after day, week after week, 
passed; everything was done for her com- 
fort, every want, every luxury, supplied, 
but none of the personal attention he had 
shown her during the illness previous to 
her marriage. 

As Lady Wynning returned to such 
health as was to be hers she wondered at 
this. Then with a bitter smile came the 
thought: ‘‘ Perhaps he cares no more for 
me than I do for him. It may all have 
been a that creature's.” 
She could think of her aunt only with ab 
horrence. One day the pretty little maid 
and constant attendant came in, bearing a 
huge folio volume, saying it was sent by 
Sir Charles, who thought the sketches 
might amuse her. He had made them on 
his foreign travels, and many more, if 
Lady Wynning cared to see them. She 
took the book indifferently, rather piqued 
at his neglect, and carelessly turned to 
the first page. There she read her name, 
Hildegarde Wynning only, with the date. 
No allusion to her as his wife. 

The room was very dark, but Lady 
Wynning did not care for any light but 
that of the fire. The rain was falling 
slowly—drip, drip, drip—and in a few 
moments its monotonous music sueceeded 
in lulling her into a deep sleep. How 
long it lasted she did not know, but when 
she opened her eyes they were met by her 
husband’s, who, sitting opposite her, was 
regarding her intently, his hand shading 
hisface. Perceiving that she was awake, 
he rosé quietly, and advancing towerd her, 
said: ‘‘I beg your pardon for thus intrud 
ing. I should not have taken the liberty 
had I not known you were asleep, and 
would thus be unconscious of my pres- 
ence. 
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The woman thus addressed felt a sharp 
pain at his words, though she would have 
been at a loss to describe her sensations. 
Whatever they were, she only replied, 
courteously: ‘‘I beg you will be seated, 
Sir Charles; any society cannot fail to 
be agreeable to one that has been de- 
barred all social intercourse for so long.” 

After the interchange of these mutual 
civilities there was an awkward pause. 
Both had been politely unpleasant, and, 
as is usual in such cases, both felt an in- 
crease of dignity and frigidity which was 
not conducive to any feeling of harmony. 
Woman-like, Hildegarde took refuge in 
her infirmity. A look of acute suffering, 
which might have arisen from mental or 
physical causes, contracted her features, 
and, gentleman-like, Sir Charles imme- 
diately condemned himself as a selfish 
brute, coming here to add to her suffering. 

‘*Forgive me,” he cried, springing tow- 
ard her. ‘I am going, and I swear I 
will never return unless you wish it.” 

Her only answer was to hold out her 
hand, which he pressed in both his own, 
and with a look at her averted face he left 
the room. 

The next day and the next went by, 
leaving Lady Wynning free from all in- 
terruptions of an exciting nature. Sir 
Charles, the maid informed her, had gone 
away, not to return for several weeks. 
Each day found her stronger, and finally, 
one bright afternoon early in January, 
the doctor told her she might go to the 
sofa in the drawing-room. 

Hildegarde was surprised and fascinated 
with the appearance of the house as she 
was slowly helped down the stairs, and 
anything more exactly to her taste than 
the drawing-room she could not conceive 
of, as she sank back in the midst of her 
luxurious cushions with a sigh of satis- 
faction. Then she thought of the man 
who had done all this for her, and a feel- 
ing of gratitude for his love and of respect 
for his delicacy rose up in her heart. Af- 
ter all, was he not her husband? Had he 
not a right to at least toleration on her 
part? The next time they met she would 
be at least civil, and she thought of their 


last interview. 


These thoughts chased one another 
through her mind, and had quite taken 
possession of her, when suddenly she 
heard wheels at the door, then footsteps 
in the hall, and in a moment the door 
was opened by the maid, who announced, 
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‘**Sir Charles, my lady,” and immediate] y 
closed it behind him. , 

Here was a chance to put her resolu- 
tion to the test. Raising herself gracefully 
on her elbow, and extending one hand. 
she said, softly: ‘‘I am glad to see you, 
Sir Charles. You must be tired. Won't 
you allow me to ring for some tea? It 
will do you good.” 

He could hardly believe his senses. 
Was this winning creature, with the gen 
tle eyes and adorable voice, the same wo 
man who had repulsed him on so many 
occasions? Still,he made answer: ‘ That 
is what I should enjoy, were I not afraid 
it would be more agreeable to you should 
I take my tea elsewhere.” 

‘Not on any account,” she replied, 
sweetly; and after giving her order to the 
maid who answered her summons, said, 
‘“My life is not such a gay one that I 
should wish to estrange my only com- 
panion.” 

Sir Charles was dumfounded. What 
did it all mean? He almost felt like 
pinching himself to make sure that he 
was awake. Here was this beautiful 
creature in the pale blue gown, whom he 
had schooled himself to think as unap 
proachable as the stars, actually challen- 
ging him to a téte-d-téte ! 

‘You know I am celebrating a great 
event to-day,” she went on, her color ris- 
ing, ‘‘and you must help me. This is 
my first tea-drinking in the drawing-room, 
after—after—” Here her flow of words 
forsook her, as she suddenly remembered 
that she had never been in that room, and 
the reason why. 

But Sir Charles came to her rescue. He 
was too much a man of the world to allow 
his embarrassment to be more than mo 
mentary; and entering into the spirit of 
the situation, said, glibly, ‘‘ Twenty - one 
years, I think, it must be.” 

At that they both laughed, and conse- 
quently felt better, and now, the ice being 
broken, the conversation never flagged. 

Sir Charles, with tact, kept the ball 
from touching dangerous ground, and hav- 
ing established an, advantage, never lost 
it. He made his wife feel the power of 
that mind and tongue which in all circles 
had never failed tocharm. First he told 
her amusing stories of his experiences the 
past few days, when he had been doing a 
bit of electioneering for a friend down in 
York. From that he turned to his travels 
in India, when his wonderful powers of 
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description called before her as if by magic 
the snowy heights and glowing rocks of 
that imperial land, and finally succeeded 
in absorbing her so completely that the 
maid entered, despairing of being heard, 
and informed her mistress that it was past 
her usual hour for retiring, ere Lady 
Wynning took her eyes from her hus- 
band’s face. Only three months before, 
the very sight of that face had filled her 
with horror and loathing. This thought 
must have occurred to them both, for they 
were visibly embarrassed at finding them- 
selves mutually so agreeable, and it was 
with a slight accession of stiffness that 
Sir Charles stepped forward and offered 
Hildegarde his arm. Silently she took it, 
and he left her at her door without the 
interchange of another word. Mechani- 
cally she went through the process of un- 
dressing, and fell asleep with a contented 
smile playing about her lips; while he 
returned to the drawing-room, and sat late 
into the night in the same chair he had 
sat in all the evening, gazing at the spot 
recently occupied by Hilda’s graceful 
figure. 
IV. 

The next morning Hildegarde awoke 
with an unaccountable interest in life. 
She really felt there was something to get 
up for, though she hardly acknowledged 
the feeling to herself. 

Sir Charles had sent to inquire after 
her health, and if she would be down that 
morning. She, in return, hoped he was 
quite recovered from the fatigues of his 
journey, and said that she intended being 
at luncheon. Slowly she dressed, anxious 
vet almost dreading it. Shedid not send 
for her husband to help her, as he had re- 
quested, but descended the steps aided 
only by her maid. At the foot of the 
stairs was a tightly closed door. 

‘What room is that?” she inquired, 
softly. 

‘The master’s study, my lady.” 

Impelled by she knew not what motive, 
Hildegarde turned the handle and slowly 
pushed open the door. The light from 
the opposite window threw a perfect radi- 
ance of glory over her hair and shining 
gown of blue as she stood lightly resting 
on her stick. Like one of Fra Angelico’s 
fairest creations it seemed to the weary 
man who looked from his table, where he 
had been writing since early morning. ‘‘I 
beg a thousand pardons for interrupting 
you,” she began. But he cut short her 
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speech by stepping to her side and lead- 
ing her to the sofa that lay across the low 
broad window. 

‘“Why my pardon? Is not every room 
in this house yours ?” and its master too, 
he might have added, but refrained. ‘‘ In- 
stead of granting pardons, I shall pray for 
repeated offences.” 

The words were gay, but the voice was 
terribly in earnest, and Hildegarde real- 
ized it with a strange feeling of satisfaction. 

‘You will give me a little of your so- 
ciety here, will you not? I have a few 
odds and ends I should like to show you.” 

Lady Wynning complied without a 
word. ‘‘ After all,” she said to herself, ‘‘ I 
came of my own free-will, and it is but just 
I should bear the penalty of my rashness.” 

So she seated herself among the cush- 
ions Sir Charles had brought for her, 
while he proceeded to put before her the 
choicest bits from his literary, artistic, 
and historic stores. 

When we remember that Sir Charles 
was inferior in talents to few English 
statesmen of his day,and that these talents, 
owing to their owner’s immense powers of 
concentration, had been cultivated to the 
utmost, we may imagine the enthusiastic 
interest that began to grow in the breast 
of his wife for the man who on his knees 
laid all his heart, soul, and intellect at 
her feet. This man was her husband, 
not a man that she must strive to win 
by her own efforts. What had he seen 
in her toadmire? And now that he knew 
her, was it not more than likely that, 
wearying of her, he would seek the com- 
panionship of others more his equals ? 
The thought made her miserable, and she 
was not made happier by his suddenly 
pulling out his watch, exclaiming as he 
did so: ‘‘ Twelve o’clock, and I have an 
appointment at a quarter to one in Down- 
ing Street! I must be off. Will you re- 
main where you are, or shall I escort you 
back to the drawing-room ?” 

‘**T will go to my own sofa, of course,” 
she replied, rather icily. 

He was coolly leaving her to lunch 
alone, when she had so counted on taking 
that meal with him—thought her conduct 
forward, into the bargain, probably. A 
muttered word of farewell, and he was 
gone. 

The next day passed, and the next, with- 
out so much as a line. 

The third morning after his departure 
Lady Wynning was taking her first turn 
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in her little pony-chair, when suddenly 
she was startled by a voice at her elbow. 
It was her husband close beside her. 

‘“May I accompany you? I sxould 
like to have this one walk with you. I 
have something of importance to say. 
Certain great persons have seen fit to 
choose me from among their friends to 
fill a small office in India that lies within 
their gift. They offer me an honor that 
isa burden. They exile me from what is 
dearer than home. They make mea king 
while robbing me of my queen.” 

Lady Wynning could hardly believe 
her ears. Here was this man walking 
quietly beside her, and talking of filling 
one of the highest positions in her Majes- 
ty’s greatest possession as if it were a thing 
to be despised. 

Then came the thought: if he went, 
would her life be what she had learned 
to love?’ But she only said, *‘Of course 
you accept.” 

‘*My decision depends upon you. I 
must speak plainly, for now I can keep 
silent no longer. You know this exist- 
ence is unbearable. When they first of- 
fered me this distinction I immediately 
thought of you, as I always do, and the 
thought of leaving you was bitter; but 
then came the reflection, to her it will be 
but a happy release. My presence,I cannot 
but see, is hateful to you, and the iron en- 
tering my soul, I felt that to stay would 
be far more bitter than to go.” 

‘Since you had so fully made up your 
mind, Sir Charles, I wonder you thought 
it necessary to go through the empty form 
of asking my consent.” 

The minute she had said this she could 
have bitten out her tongue. Oh, why 
could she not say the word she would 
have given worlds to say ? 

The man she thus heartlessly wounded 
let go of her carriage, his arms dropping 
heavily to his side, and muttering, 
‘* Doubtless, Lady Wynning, further as- 
sistance would be irksome to you,” lifted 
his hat, and was gone. 

Like one in a dream the poor woman 
drove on. It seemed to her she would 
have given every moment of her life to 
have been able to spring from the little 
carriage she loathed, and run to her hus- 
band’s side, beseeching his forgiveness 

‘* Alone and like this,” she murmured, 
‘‘are the next weary, weary years to pass ? 
It is more than I can bear. Oh,why can- 
not I die?” and the tears started to her 


wide blue eyes. With difficulty she kept 
them from falling until she reached hy 

own drawing-room, where, after giving 
orders that she should not be disturbed, 
she buried her face in the cushions and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. They 
brought her a morsel of dinner, and sti]! 
she lay, gazing out of weary eyes into tli 
great scorching fire. The clock struck 
ten—eleven—twelve. She would not go 
to bed, was her answer at each timid sug 
gestion of her sleepy maid. The thought 
of bed before she could speak the word 
she so longed to say was hateful to he: 

What if he never should return ? 

Suddenly there came to her recollec 
tion a song she used to sing. Slowly she 
walked to the piano, sat down, and began 
to sing, heart and soul lending the burden 
of their woe to a voice clear and pure as 
a woman’s may be. Impelled by a feel 
ing that was carrying her with resistless 
force, she sang: 

“He thinks I do not love him, 
He believes each word I said, 
And he sailed away in sorrow ere 
The sun had left its bed.” 
At the same moment that Hildegarde rose 
to go to the piano, a broken-hearted man 
stood in the street before the door, slow]; 
put his key into the latch, and heard the 
voice as softly he stepped to the door, that 
was slightly open, to listen. Unconscious 
of any presence, sang Hildegarde: 
“Td have told the truth this morning, 
But the ship is out of sight. 
Oh, I wish these waves would bring him 
Where we parted yester-night !” 
Softly he pushed the door open until he 
stood in the room, but concealed by the 
heavy drapery and the screen before it. 

With a voice choked with sobs, the 
singer moaned forth the sad story of the 
poor fisher-maid who finds her dead love 
at her feet, brought by the very waves 
whose aid she invokes, and her voice rang 
out in a passion of love and longing: 

“The angels must have told him, 

For he knows I loved him now”’— 
the last note ending in a sob as her face, 
buried in her hands, sank upon the key 
board. 

But the song had done its magic work. 
The word was said, and the man who 
adored her was beside her. Never more 
to leave her, for had he not seen her beau 
tiful face full of love, and her voice of 
longing, and her tears of anguish as slie 
bade him come? 


MOUNT SKIDDAW. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


* ELION and Ossa flourish side by side, 
Together in immortal books enrolled : 
His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold; 
And that inspiring Hill, which * did divide 
Into two ample horns his forehead wide,” 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old; 

While not an English Mountain we behold 

3y the celestial Muses glorified. 


Yet round our sea-girt shore they rise in crowds. 
What was the great Parnassus’ self to Thee, 
Mount Skiddaw? In his natural sovereignty 
Our British Hill is nobler far; he shrouds 

His double front among Atlantic clouds, 

And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly. 
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LN the Missouri River, and almost in the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountain range, 


six hundred miles west 


there has grown, from a small and insig- 
nificant settlement, a city that to-day is 
the largest and perhaps the most famous 


great middle West. No one 
claim for Denver, a 
quarter of a century ago, the proud posi- 
tion that it holds at this time. Then it 
was a mere village, without wealth, with- 
out and unsightly. 
Now it is a metropolis, a centre of refine- 
ment, a place rich in itself, influential, 
and the admiration of all beholders. More 
than keeping pace with the phenomenal 
growth of a region that is still in its in- 
fancy, so far as development is concerned, 
it has lost no opportunity, has neglected 
ho 


of any in the 


would have dared 


influence, remote, 


chance. Active, keenly alive, pro- 
gressive, and vigorous, it has turned to its 
own account the fortunes of the State of 
which it is the capital, and has secured for 
itself by every means in its power the rep- 
utation it to-day enjoys. When the his- 
tory of the Far West is written, and the 
causes of that growth and development 
which we now applaud are analyzed and 


EDWARDS 


OF DENVER, 


ROBERTS. 


VIEW OF DENVER. 


brought to light, it will be seen that 
Denver has often been the power be 
hind the throne. Her capital and her 
people have protected new ventures, 
kept alive the confidence in the future 
of the State. In the days when there were 
no railways across the plains, when the 
Indians, rebellious and deceitful, disputed 
the progress of every emigrant train, Den 
ver never wavered, and her handful of set 
tlers never lost heart. Through days of 
financial disaster, through al! vicissitudes, 
there can be found no diminution of the 
faith that at last has been rewarded by 
the growth of a great city in close proxim 
ity to the region that as long ago as 1806 
tempted the valiant Pike to cross the un 
known plains lying beyond the muddy wa 
ters of the Missouri. Like a romance is the 
story of Colorado's growth, and not less so 
is that of the growth of Denver. We miss 
finding in its history the fanciful doings of 
Spanish adventurer and pious padre. No 
fierce wars were ever waged for its posses 
sion, no glittering pageants were ever held 
in the long wide streets, with their vista 
of mountains and plains. There was lit 
tle that was poetical, but much that was 
practical. Still the story is as interesting 
as though there had been these well-worn 
episodes to draw upon and to magnify 
and render picturesque, for the tale is of 
how man came to a wilderness and lived 
down all trials and all disappointments; 
how he fought against great odds and bat 
tled with hardships, and came out victori 
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ous. And if we are not satisfied with the 
practical realities presented, and still de 
sire some glitter of gold to lighten the 
have but turn to the 
mountains. In their wild fastnesses will 
be found the foundation of all the 
mance we wish. 

At Denver Junction, a little more than 
half-way between Omaha and Denver, the 
Union Pacifie sends a branch line south 
ward to Denver. It is now that one be- 
eins to look eagerly westward for a sight 
of the Rocky Mountains. At last they 
appear. First the highest peaks, each 
white with into view, and 
then one after another of the great blue 
hued shoulders of the range is seen. At 
last the whole bulky wall lifts itself high 


narrative, we to 


ro 


snow, loom 


above the level of the far-reaching plains, 
and one is face to face with the mountains 
that have tempted so vast an army across 
the six hundred miles of rolling plains. 
No pen can ever do justice to the beauties 
of the Rockies; no artist can paint them 
as they really are. 
one at first as being mountains; they are 
more like islands, with the prairie as the 


They do not impress 


ocean. Their coloring is exquisite—a deep 
rich blue, with here and there a bit of 
crimson and snowy white. It was well 
toward evening before we near 
enough to define the contour or separate 
the foot-hills from the main range, and 
the shadows of night soon shut from sight 
all but the higher summits. They, how- 
ever, were rosy red in the rays of sunset, 
and stood gleaming out of the gathering 
darkness like huge heaps of phosphorus. 
In going westward from the Missouri 
one constantly gains a higher elevation, 
until at Denver he is nearly 6000 feet 
Each day the 


were 


above the level of the sea. 


blueness of the Colorado sky becomes in- 
As we neared Denver she lights 


tensified. 
of that city blazed out at us from the top 
of the high poles from which they are 
suspended. It seemed almost impossible 
that the station we reached should be that 
of a place which so short a time ago was 
nothing more than a frontier town; and 
as we drove through the brilliantly light- 
ed streets to our hotel, there was nothing 
to suggest that we were so far from home, 
and at last had reached the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

[t is not an easy matter to describe Den 
ver. It is so similar to other cities, in 
many respects, that one feels doubtful 
about the propriety or the necessity of 
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fea 
tures, and is in danger of forgetting that 


mentioning many of its prominent 
what may seem only ordinary, is in reality 
most extraordinary. If the city were less 
substantial in appearance than it is, if it 
possessed certain glaring peculiarities, it 
But 


it so belies its age,and seems so much old 


would be much easier to describe it. 


er than it really is, that one falls to taking 


CITY HALL, 


for granted that which should be surpris 
ing. Wide, shaded, and attractive-looking 
streets, handsome residences surrounded 
by spacious grounds, noble public build 
ings, and the many luxuries of city life, 
tempt one to forget that Denver has gain- 
ed all these excellencies in less than twen- 
ty-five years. Every tree that one sees 
has been planted and tended; every at- 
tractive feature is the result of good judg- 
ment aid careful industry. 
Denver the mountains which the city looks 


Nature gave 


out upon; but beyond those hills and the 
bright sky and the limitless plains, she 
gave nothing to the place which one has 
The site originally 
Nev 


er was it green, except’ perchance in early 


only to see to admire. 
was a barren waste, dry and hilly. 


spring, and not a tree grew, save a few 
low bushes clinging to the banks of the 
river. Surrounded on the east, south, 
and north by the extended prairie lands, 
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fast being converted into productive farms, 
and having on the west the mountains 
with their treasures of gold, silver, coal, 
iron, and lead, Denver is the natural con- 
centrator of all the productions of Colo- 
rado. From it are sent forth the capital, 
the machinery, and the thousand and one 
other necessities of a constantly increas- 
ing number of people engaged in devel 
oping a new country. 

From Capitol Hill, a rounded height 
formerly on the eastern outskirts of Den- 
ver, but now not far from its centre, is 
obtained the best view of the city. The 
that will never change. 
Rapid as the progress in the State has 


seene is one 
been, the mountains remain, as of old, 
high, stately, beautiful, their loftier sum- 
mits capped with snow, and their wood- 
At one’s feet, 
however, the contrast between the present 
and the past is most marked. Gone are 
the sanded gardens with their weeds; the 
cabins of earlier days are nowhere to be 
found. A city lies grouped around the hill 

a city of wide, shaded streets and stately 
buildings. Fram the height you can look 
down upon the 


ed sides rich with coloring. 


score of church steeples 
and the flat roofs of business blocks. The 
murmur of the activity below creeps up to 
vou, and in the distance lie the sea-like 
plains, no longer dry and brown, but dot- 
ted with farms and the bright new houses 
of those who have come to the West and 
accepted it as their home. 

The history of Denver is interesting 
rather than eventful. It was born of the 
first Pike’s Peak gold excitement in 1858-9, 
and in 1860 was simply a straggling camp 
From this time 
the population of what is now Colorado in- 
creased with phenomenal rapidity. In 
August, 1860, there were as many as 60,000 
people engaged in mining, and 175 quartz- 
mills had been erected, atacost of $1,800,000. 
Denver during this era became the ac- 


of low cabins and tents. 


knowledged base of supplies. The camp 
was centrally located, and was, moreover, 
a station on the Ben Holliday route across 
the continent. When the mining excite- 
ment subsided, as it had by 1865, Denver 
was too firmly established to be material- 
ly affected by the change in the fortunes 
of the State. Its population, indeed, was 
considerably larger than when the excite- 
ment ran highest. While many of the 
districts failed to meet the expectations 
once held regarding them, there were a 
few that proved richer than had been an- 
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ticipated. Among these was the Clea) 
Creek territory, forty miles west of Den 
ver. The towns, or camps, in that district 
continued to hold their own, and were thi 
main-stay of the settlement near the june 
tion of Cherry Creek and the Platte. To 
Central City, Black Hawk, and George 
town, Denver may be said to owe its con 
tinuance during that period when the fu 
ture of Colorado was most uncertain. Had 
they failed, and had the mines there proved 
unproductive, it may well be doubted it 
Denver could have maintained its exist 
ence. 

“The Queen City of the Plains,” as th« 
Denverites fondly call their much-admired 
city, has not escaped its trials and disap 
pointments. In 1873 the financial shadow 


in the East swept across the plains and 
blackened many a Western project, and 
in ‘75 and °76 the grasshopper plague, by 


which all crops were destroyed, caused 
large sums of money to be drawn from 
Denver to pay for wheat and flour. The 
banks were seriously cramped during this 
unfortunate time, and all speculation end 
ed. But the failures, after all, were few 
and unimportant, and the faithful only 
worked the harder to prove that Colorado 
was the centre of vast wealth. 

In 1877 the cloud lifted. The harvest 
was abundant, the export of beeves was 
the largest ever known. More than 
$15,000,000 was added to the wealth of 
the miners, stockmen, and farmers. 
ulation revived. Money became easy, and 
confidence wide-spread. Capital poured 
into the State, and there was a develop 
ment of industries never known before 
Leadville was born and flourished. — Its 
fame was world-wide. Fortunes there 
were made in a day. He who had a dol 
lar to invest sought Colorado securities 
Railways fought for right of way to min 
ing towns, and the plains were dotted with 
wagon trains again bearing people to the 
new El Dorado. For nearly six years tli 
excitement continued unabated, and Den 
ver, alive through all the activity to her 
own interests, which she carefully guard 
ed and nourished, thrived as never before 

And then, in 1883, came the inevitabl 
reaction. The pulse of trade and specu 
lation had beat too rapidly. The 
could not be maintained. Some ventures 
failed, and others were abandoned because 
of these failures. The reckless suddenly 
became conservative. Investors hesitated 
to invest. Loans were called, and a de 
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pression of values followed. But con- 


sidering the advance that had been 


scored, the retrograde movement was 

immaterial. In the language of the 

stock exchanges, it was a ‘‘ healthy re- 

action,” and eventually did more good 

harm. It enabled men to rest 

and to think. There was time 

to study the situa- 

By the end 
confidence 

slowly returned. In 

reviewing that year 

it was evident that 

the State had again 

entered upon a sea- 


than 


given 


tion. 
of 1886 


son of 


And in 


pre sperity. 
sympathy 


Denver's sun shone once more, and its 
clouds were dispersed. By January, 1887, 
the tide had perceptibly turned. The 
activity in commercial became 
greater than ever. 


circles 
Old valuations were 
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more than re-estab 
lished, and the pop 
ulation was nearly 
70,000. Itwas found 
that the mines had produced a grand 
total of over $26,000,000 in 1886, and 
therefore mining received a new im 
petus. In 1885 permits for the eree 
103 


Denver were issued by 


tion of new improvements in 
the Building 
Inspector; in 1886 he issued 709 per 
mits, the cost of the improvements be 
ing $2,000,661. In 1885 the total valu 
ation of the State was $115,450,193 90; in 
1886 it was $124,269.710 06; 


amounted to $141,314, 329. the 


and in 1887 


vreatest gain 
being in Arapahoe County. 
banks of Denver the year 


Among the 
1886 showed 
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the surplus funds and undivided profits 
had decreased $128,945 26 as compared 
with 1885, and the deposits had increased 
$2,107,633 02, or twenty-three per cent. 
The loans and overdrafts had 
creased twenty-three per cent. 


also in- 
The wel- 
come facts giving assurance of progress, 
and which showed a more healthy condi- 
tion of affairs in the various trades and 
mercantile institutions, afforded a promis- 
ing outlook for the new year. Nor, as it 
proved, were the signs premature or mis- 
leading. The real-estate sales for 1887 
amounted to $29,345,451 82, an increase of 
$18,324,242 91 1886. Six 


churches, three school-houses, nearly nine 


over those for 


hundred dwellings, several new business 
blocks,and thirty-five miscellaneous build 
ings were erected. The total value of im- 
provements in the city proper was $2,971,- 
770, and for Denver and its suburbs was 
nearly $5,000,000. The recently completed 
business blocks, among which are the 
Henry Lee, C. B. Patterson, Tritch, and 
Patterson and Thomas, are among the lar- 
gest and best in the city. The new high- 
1887, and work 
Many 
large residences were completed on Capi- 
tol Hill and elsewhere, the condition of 
all banks materially improved, and the 
year was one of phenomenal activity. 
Coming to a contemplation of 
the moral, social, and intellect- 
ual aspects that are presented 
for one’s consideration, it is ap- 


school was dedicated in 


on the Capitol was continued. 


parent that the city is again al- 
most indescribable. 
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It would be untrue to say of Denver 
that it was ‘‘ literary to the core,” or that 
it was the *‘ Athens of the West.”’ So far 
as I know, it never claimed such distine 
tion. It is not a literary centre, and yet 
it does not want for literature. <A lecture 
on ‘‘ Burns” might not prove so attractive 
as one on ‘*OQur Mines” or ‘* Our Com 
merce,” but because this is so the infer 
ence need not be drawn that a Denverite 
never reads, or that he does not know 
who Bobby Burns was. The people of 
Denver have not yet gotten over being 
practical. There never has been a Brown 
ing eraze, and Oscar Wilde was carica 
tured in the streets. There are ripe 
scholars and diligent readers in Denver, 
as in other places of equal size. Indeed, 
the claim is made that there are more 
resident college graduates than in any 
other city of the same number of people 
Therefore one may be safe in believing 
that the literary sense is keener than 
would casually appear to be the case 
And yet in the sense that Boston is liter 
ary Denver is not. Perhaps in the daily 
papers there is evidence at times of a lack 
of careful attention to Addison. But 
when it comes to news-gathering, let the 
journals of the East take notice. The 
history of the world’s doings is laid beside 
the plate of every Denverite in the morn 

ing, and no question of the day is 
too profound for the editor to dis 
cuss. The three leading Denver 
papers are the News, Republican, 
and Times, the last an evening 
publication. The Republican is 
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FOURTEENTH STREET 


largely owned by ex-Senator Hill, and was 
established about ten years ago. The pro 
prietor of the Times is F. S. Woodbury. 
The News was first published in 1859, its 
office being a rudely built log cabin. In 
1866 the paper moved into quarters on 
Larimer Street, and remained there until 
1880, when room was secured in the new 
Patterson and Thomas Closely 
identified with the history of Denver, it 
led an eventful life in the early days of 
lawlessness, and was more than once in 


block. 


danger of destruction by the calamities 
that threatened the young city. The pre- 
sent manager, editor, and largest owner 
of the News is Colonel John Arkins, a 
well-known journalist and an indefatiga 
ble worker. 


Denver has not yet become so literary 
as to warrant the establishment of large 
publishing houses, but there are several 
wholesale and retail book-stores, and in 
one is a list of books as large as may 


be found in any New York book-store. 
This fact is not, perhaps, important in 
itself, but as evidence of the moral and 
intellectual growth of the city, it is. Den- 
ver is young in years, let us remember, 
and is the outcome of a place having lit- 
tle regard for things of a bookish nature. 
[t is natural that many crudities should 
have been buried with the pioneers, and 
yet it is no less praiseworthy that Denver 
should so generally have accepted the 
more modern conditions of life. 


DENVER 


Socially, Denver may be called a charm 
ing place. 
active 


The security afforded by the 
enforcement of good laws has 
drawn together a class of people such as 
is found in towns of a much more prosaic 
origin and greater the 
truest sense of the word, is cosmopolitan 
There are constant arrivals and depart 
No titled foreigner feels he 
seen the ‘‘States” if he omits Denver, and 
our own countrymen endeavor to visit 
the city during their tour of the West. 
People of refinement make Denver their 
home for a season, and often adopt it for 
a lifetime. It is astonishing at times to 
notice the effect of Western life upon na- 
tures long accustomed to self contempla- 
tion and esteem. It is the air of Colora- 
do, perhaps, that so often changes the 
Eastern man, and leads him to appreciate 
the truth of the phrase regarding general 
equality which the signers of the Declara- 
tion framed. Or, if not this, then some- 
thing else works the transformation, and 
gives us, most fortunately, a whole-souled 
being who is glad to see you when you 
pay him a visit, and who does all in his 
power to render your stay delightful. 

It must not be imagined, however, that, 
with all the good-fellowship, there is not 
the proper amount of conservatism. One 
is not waylaid upon the street and pre- 
sented with the freedom of the houses he 
sees. 


Society, in 


age. 


ures. has 


Shoddyism exists—as where does it 


not ?—and there is a manifest delight in 
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certain quarters to make a lavish dis- 
play of newly acquired wealth. But cir- 
cles within the circle may be found, and 
those with the shortest diameter are the 
most agreeable as well as less conspicu- 
ous. Proper presentation means as much 
in Denver as it does in New York or Bos 
ton 

The best known social organization in 
the city is the Denver Club. Among its 
members are a majority of the leading 
men in law, politics, and business. Once 
a year the club gives a reception to ‘‘so- 
ciety,” which is an event of the season. 

Among those who have helped give Den- 
ver its present reputation, and who now 
rank among the prominent men of the city 
and State, may be mentioned the names of 
Henry Wolcott, once a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and a lawyer of highest standing; 
Edward O. Wolcott, his brother, and the 
attorney for the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway; D. H. Moffat, President of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway; H. A. 
W. Tabor, who represented his State in 
the Senate at Washington, owns many of 
the largest buildings in Denver, and was 
once Lieutenant-Governor; ex -Senator 
N. P. Hill, closely identified with the Argo 
Smelting-Works, and prominent in social 
and political life; Senator and ex-Secre- 
tary of the Interior Henry M. Teller; 
James Belford, the ex-Congressman ; Gov- 
ernor Adams, the Chief Executive, and 
many others. All are self-made men; 
many are self-educated as well. Hon. 
H. A. W. Tabor enjoys the distinction of 
having had the most romantic career. A 
country store-keeper in the ante-Leadville 
days, and *‘ grub-staking” a prospector who 
discovered the ‘** Little Pittsburgh” mine, 
he now counts his wealth by the millions, 
and has done more for the welfare of Den- 
ver than any other one man. With a 
strangely contradictory character, his lib- 
erality has never been questioned, and 
his ‘‘ good luck” is phenomenal. 

The three great industries of Colorado, 
mining, agriculture, and stock-raising, are 
those from which Denver derives its chief 
support. As a mining region, Colorado 
has made an enviable record. The total 
yield of the State in gold and silver now 
exceeds $200,000,000, It is estimated that 
100,000 lodes have been discovered, besides 
numerous placers. Silver was not found 
until 1870, but in 1886 the yield of that 
metal amounted to $16,450,921. Among 
the ores produced are gold, tellurium, 
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copper, iron, and lead. At Denver is mad: 
much of the machinery used at the vario 
camps, and to its furnaces and smelters 
shipped a large proportion of the preciou 
ores. Shipments from the Boston an 
Colorado Smelting-Works at Argo, on thi 
outskirts of Denver, amounted in 1887 | 
$3,767,685, and those from the Omaha ain: 
Grant Smelter in 1886 to $8,053,143. Sti 
another smelting company has been forn 
ed, which uses every modern appliance 
and improvement. These three concer 
make Denver the largest smelting point 
outside of Leadville, and afford employ 
ment to a small army of men. 

As an ore market, Denver is importan|{ 
For 1887 there were 15,806 car loads of or 
received in the city. Allowing 134 tons 
to each car, the daily receipts amounted 
to 584 tons. The deposits at the Mint du 
ing 1887 had a value of $1,843,891 90, a 
gain over 1886 of 28 per cent. The mod 
ern practice of buying and selling ore 
through men known as public samplers 
is constantly growing in favor. The Den 
ver Public Sampling-Works handled and 
sold in 1886 over 44,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly 22,000 tons, as against 13,433 tons 
in 1885. The value of the ore sold in 1886 
was $1,243,360 84—an average of $56 59 per 
ton. The ore which is received comes not 
only from Colorado, but from New Mexico 
and old Mexico, Montana, Arizona, Idaho, 
Oregon, Nevada, and even from South 
America. The public sampler is a com 
mission man. He receives ore from the 
miner, samples it, and gives a sealed sam 
ple to each of the buyers, who are the 
smelter and ore brokers. The buyers 
assay their sample, and make sealed bids 
for the lot of ore. On stated days these 
bids are opened, and the ore sold to who 
ever bids the highest. The owner of the 
ore may see it sampled, and is even furnish 
edasample. The smelters prefer buying 
of the public sampler to dealing directly 
with the miner, as they have a larger line 
of ore to select from, and are saved from 
dealing with a number of different men. 

Agriculture in Colorado is compara 
tively in its infancy. Not until late 
days has the industry been given much 
attention. Now, however, by a system 
of irrigation that renders long-neglected 
lands productive, it is fairly launched 
The area of farming land has been widely 
extended. Immense tracts of govern 
ment land have been put under water 
and cultivation. Wherever it was possi 
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ble, on 


the Arkansas, Rio Grande, San 
Juan, Dolores, Gunnison, and other rivy- 


ers, canals for irrigation have been pro- 
jected, and water taken out, to reclaim 
vast areas that were considered 
worthless. In his surveys Professor 
Hayden estimated that Colorado contain- 


ed not less than 6,000,000 acres of agricul- 


once 


H. A. W. TABOR. 
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tural land. 


From reports made by the 
Land-office 


in Denver up to 1885, over 
4,000,000 acres of that amount had been 
taken up. 
acres were 


[In 1885 nearly 900,000 more 
added, and in fully 
1,000,000 acres, thus making more than 
the original estimate. 


1886 


The crops for 1886 
amounted to 2,100,000 bushels of wheat. 


N. P. HILL. 
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600,000 bushels of oats, 250.000 bushels of 
The 
total value of the agricultural products 
does not fall much below $12,000,000 an 


barley ~and 175.000 bushels of corn. 


Seed is purchased at the Denver 
agricultural 


nually 


markets, implements are 
made and sold there, and the cereals are 
returned to the flouring mills that have 
been built 

The third source of Denver's revenue 


is from cattie and sheep. The herds are 


WHITTIER SCHOOL, 


raised in nearly every part of the State, 
and millions of money are invested in the 
industry For 1887 the State 


estimated the number of animals and their 


assessors 


valuation as follows: 

Ne Valuation, 
Horses... ; 148 
Mules phere 7, 


685.725 


$5,042,480 
544,865 
877,918 
10,684,355 


51,573 


Sheep 
Cattle.. see oe 
RY ee tes 15, 


Other animals 


SO4 
56,968 


According to other estimates there are 
fully 1,500,000 sheep in Colorado, the wool 


clip from which would be not less than 


Exact figures hard to 
obtain. Cattle are being constantly im 
proved by the introduction of ‘‘ blooded” 
In 1886 there were 122,678 cattle 
shipped from Colorado to eastern markets, 
as against 75,579 head shipped in 1885. 
Denver capital is largely invested in the 


$1.500,000. are 


Stock. 


industry, and the fortunes of many of her 


people have been made in it. The city is 
the chief hide, wool, and tallow market in 
the State, and of the banks are 
founded on capital made in former vears 


several 


by the cattle kings. 
In addition to these sources of wealth 
Denver has her home commerce, founder 
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ies, street railway systems, and list of tax 
able property. The total revenue of thy 
city for 1886 was $452,648 39, the item fo) 
taxes alone being $301,362 42. The 
sessed valuation of Arapahoe County, « 
which Denver is the seat, was $11,093.52 


Q~ 


374,920 in 1886. and $47.0387.574 


as 


in 1878, $38, 
in 1887. The rate of taxation in that tim 
had been reduced from 20.9 mills to 9.7 
The growth of Denver's manufacturing 
industries has been rapid. For 1887 t} 

increase was between 20 an 
25 cent. In 1885 th 
total value of the product 
of manufactures in the city 
was $20,293,650. In 1886 thi 
total value was $24,045,006 
In 1886 Denver had 
manufacturing — establish 
ments, employing 4056 me: 

the annual pay-roll being 
$2,100,998. <As 
can be approximated, thie 
statisties for 1887 will be as 


per 


219 


nearly as 


follows: number of estab 
lishments, 240; 


employés, 5000; amount o 


number of 


wages, $3,000,000; value of 

product, $30,000,000. Thi 

shops of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway at Denver employ 
600 men, and the general offices of tli 
road are in the city. 

The water supply of Denver is more 
than abundant. 
for drinking purposes is taken from arte 
sian-wells, more than a hundred of whic! 
have been bored since 1883. Some ar 
sunk to a depth of 1125 feet. The first 
flow was struck at 350 feet, the second at 
525, the third at 555,and the fourth at 
625. Six successful wells were bored 
1885, and eight in 1886. Water fron 
these wells is deliciously pure and cold 
and flows from the faucets with sparkling 
brillianey. 

For irrigation purposes water is brought 
by a system of ditches from a source twelvy: 
miles south of the city. For other uses 
is taken from the Platte, and forced by tli 
Holly system into every building. Ther 
are fifty miles of distributing mains, an 
the annual supply is seventeen lund 
millions of gallons, an average of nea. 
5,000,000 gallons per day. A compat 
now proposes bringing water by gravit 
from Cherry Creek to a reservoir ové 
looking the city, thus obviating the neces 
sity of pumping the needed supply. 


In many instances water 
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The material at- 
tractions of Den- 
ver have not been 

the 
expense of the 
mmaterial ones, 
The city prides it 
self upon its many 


cained at 


churches, schools, 
und public build- 
ings. Gasandelee- 
tricity are both in 
use, and there is 
in extended horse 
railway system 
that connects all 
parts of the city 
far 
into the suburbs. 
The property of 
the Denver City 
Railway now in- 
cludes fifty run 
four 
teen extra cars, and three hundred and 
fifty horses. One hundred and fifty men 


The cars make 888 trips 


and reaches 


ning cars, 


are employed. 
per day, and there are twenty-four miles 
of track inside the city limits.- The Circle 
Railway, narrow gauge, was built for the 
purpose of increasing the value of sub 
urban property. It reaches the southern 
additions to the city and the outlying 
parks and race-course. In the city prop 
er, cable and electric roads have recently 
been completed, thus giving Denver ex 
ceptionally good transportation facilities. 
Still another home comfort is afforded by 


asteam-heating company. Over one hun 


dred thousand gallons of water are evap 
orated daily, and the steam is delivered 


through five miles of mains and three 
miles of service pipes. 

As a city of churches, Denver ranks 
next to Brooklyn. There are sixty-two. 
ill told, or one for every 1200 inhabitants. 
\ new Unitarian church is being erected, 

hich, with the land it occupies, will cost 

The 
Catholics propose to soon build a massive 
cathedral; a corporation with a stock of 
350,000 has already been organized for 
i cathedral fund. St. John’s Cathedral 
Protestant Episcopal) is one of the prom- 
nent buildings of the city; the design of 
the crucifixion in one of the windows is 
said to be the largest in the world. 

Next to her churches, the city is proud 
of her schools. They are numerous and 


355,000; the design is Romanesque. 


OF 


DENVER. 


ST. JOHN'S CATHEDRAL 


ably managed. School district No. 1 in 
cludes that part of Denver lying east of 
the Platte and Cherry Creek, and extends 
the Platte and several 
miles eastward to the plains. It 


four miles down 
is of an 
independent character, and was chartered 
before the adoption of the State Constitu 
tion. The property has an assessed valu 
ation of about $29,000,000. A special tax 
levy of four and a half mills is made for 
school purposes, and from 5000 to S000 
children are in daily attendance. A new 
High-Sechool and Library building is now 
being erected. It will cost $200,000. There 
are fourteen schools in district No. 1 
120 teachers are employed 


. and 


In West Denver are five school buildings 
and nearly 2000 pupils. In North Denver 
the several institutions have an enrolment 
of about 1200 children. Besides the pub 
lie schools there is the Denver University, 
soon to have new quarters; Jarvis Hall, a 
private school for boys; St. Mary’s School, 
under the direction of the Sisters of Lo 
retto; and Wolfe Hall, an advanced semi 
nary for young ladies. 

As a railroad centre, Denver is fast be- 
coming as important as either Kansas 
City or Omaha. The new Union Depot, 
where centre the many tracks of the va 
rious roads now extended across the plains 
to this seat of influence in the West, is one 
of the largest and handsomest buildings 
in Denver. It is built almost entirely of 
native stone, and is 503 feet long by 69 feet 











it 
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UNION 


DEPOT, 


ide. The central tower is 165 feet high, 
and contains an illuminated clock. Two 
hundred thousand pieces of baggage were 
at the Union Station in 1886, and 
larger than 
ever before. The general passenger agent 
of the Railway, 
together with several other officials of the 
one half of the second floor 
building, and in the half are 
the Union Pacific Company. 
floor is divided 


handled 


the passenger business was 


Denver and Rio Grande 


road, occupy 
of the other 
offices of 
The main into spacious 
and 
the grounds to the east of the depot are laid 


waiting, baggage, and dining rooms, 
out in flower beds, lawns, and walks. 

The first transcontinental railroad to 
reach Denver was the Union Pacific. It 
made its appearance in the year 1869, send- 
ing two lines across the plains, one from 
Omaha The 
former first to arrive, and the lat- 
ter followed the next year. after 
advent of the Union Pacifie the Atchi- 
Santa Fe extended its 
system westward toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains 


and one from Kansas City. 
was the 
Soon 
the 
and 


son, Topeka, 


as far as Pueblo, and was soon con- 
nected with Denver by the Rio Grande 
road, a narrow-gauge which was rapidly 
built southward the the 
mountains. In the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quiney Railroad, generally 
the West Burlington, 
pushed on past the Missouri, and taking 

path between that followed by the Un 
ion Pacifie and that of the Kansas Pacific, 


along base of 


1883 


known in as the 


came into Denver. The city had now 
three direct routes to the East, and the 
fact that the traffic of the several roads 


more than repaid them for the expense of 
building, offers conclusive evidence of the 
commercial importance of the city at that 
period of its history. 
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From 1876 
ISS83 there 
great activity 
Colorado © rail 
circles. More t} 
one thousand m 
of rails were 
over the 
and 
valleys of theSt 


When Lea 


was discovert doa 


mounta 
through 


a Vast army ot n 
surged toward t 


famous place, iro 

which came da 

tales of fabul 
wealth, the Atchison and the Rio Grain: 
were both at Pueblo. From here ther 
was only one known route through tli 
mountains to Leadville. This was 
the cafion of the Arkansas. Both roa 
claimed the right of way, and each d 


puted with the other which should hav: 
it. Excitement ran high, and the en 
plovés of the two companies were trans 
formed into two contending 
There were daily battles, some 
in bloodshed, and all fought with earnest 
and determination. At last 
the Rio Grande was declared victorious 
and the work tracks through 
the deep and narrow gorge was begu: 

The rate of progress was marvellous, co! 

sidering the difficulties encountered, ai 


armies 
resulting 
grim 


hess 


laying 


while Leadville was still in the first flush 
of its sudden renown, the plucky littl 
narrow-gauge was at its door. 

By the completion of this one and 


only railroad to what was then the most 
famous mining camp in the world, Denv« 
became the chief seat of supplies for t 
newly opened region. Leadville 
upon her unceasingly; and in 
all demands the commerce of the city was 
greatly increased, and the merchants en 
riched. More than all, Denver 
by Leadville’s wealth. Fortunes 
in the one place were spent in the othe: 
To-day, even, some of the richest Denve: 
ites are those who made their money 
I eadville, In 1887 the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe built its road from Pueb 
to Denver, and gave the city a fourth lin: 
to the east. The new 
allels the Rio Grande road, 
through Colorado Springs. 
And it is now a settled fact that tl 
Missouri Pacific will soon enter Colors 


drew 
meeting 


protited 


mace 


route closely pa 


and passes 





THE CITY 

lo. and reach Denver over the Denver, 
lexas, and Gulf road, now built as far 
south as Pueblo, and once known as the 
Denver and New Orleans. How many 
other lines will in the future make Den- 
ver their objective point, time alone can 
tell. One may safely venture the prophe 
v. however, that both the St. Paul and 
he Northwestern will eventually enter it 
ind strive for its business. 

The railway communication which Den 
ver has with the different districts of the 
ptate has been considerably extended by 
he new Colorado Midland road, extend 
ny from Colorado Springs, seventy-five 
Denver, to Leadville. 
The road through the heart of 
the State. When completed beyond its 
present terminus, it will enter Utah, and 
connect there with the Utah Midland, a 
The 
Colorado Midland now uses the newly 
laid track of the Atchison road 
Denver and Colorado Springs. Eventual 
ly it will use the Denver, Texas, and Gulf 
part of the 
The road has an 


south of 


nLies 


passes 


proposed new line to the Pacific. 


between 


rack. or possibly become a 
Missouri Pacifie system. 
nportant bearing upon the future of Col 
orado, and gives an additional route from 
Denver to the productive sections of the 
State. Still another road of direct bene 
t to Denver is the 
Texas, Santa Fe, 
ind Northern. It 
the Rio 
and the 
tchison at Santa 
Ke, New Mexico, 
ind gives Denver a 
nearly direct route 
into the Southwest 
old Mexico and 
the cities along the 
Gulf of Mexico and 


connects 


Grande 


in Texas. 
Besides its 
cessful attempts to 
control of 
the country lying 
south and 
Denver was not so 
lind to its inter- 
ests as to neglect 
the productive ter- 
ritory of its north- 
ern surroundings. 
this district 
the Union 
controls. 


suc- 
obtain 


west, 


It is 
whieh 
Pacific 
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The Denver and South Park and the 
Colorado Central are both owned by the 
Union Pacifie. 
ward to Leadville and the Gunnison eoun 


The former extends west 


try, and the latter to Idaho Springs, Breck 
inridge, and Georgetown. The two lines 
are Important in their relation to Denver 
As examples of engineering skill they are 
The South Park crosses the 
an altitude of 
feet, and on the Central, near Georgetown, 


remarkable. 


mountains at over 10,000 


celebrated loop, where the road 
upon 
never 
favorite excursion 
th» Central. 
Canon, a 
varied 


is the 
manner which 
The 


for Denverites is over 


doubles itself in a 


engineers cease to admire 
nm 12} we : 
The road follows Clear Creek 


narrow gorge of wonderfully 


scenery, and places within easy 
reach of every lover of mountain scenery 
the famous health resorts of Idaho Springs 
and Estes Park. Onthe South Park road 
one gains an idea at varied 


He 


sees its valleys and its mountains, and 


least of the 


and picturesque beauty of Colorado. 


is made acquainted with the passes over 
which the emigrants of years ago used to 
: ; 
drag their heavy wagons 

But it is not because of their scenic at 
Denver is fortunate 
in being the centre of 


tractions alone that 


these LWwo roads 


The country of which they are the outlet 
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is the first that was developed in the State. 
The old placer claims there yielded fabu- 
lous sums of money, and to-day the mines 
in and around Georgetown have a yearly 
output that adds materially to the wealth 
of Colorado. No better illustration of this 
fact can be given, perhaps, than by taking 
the the United States Mint at 
Denver for 1886. 
that 
$1,500,000 


report of 
The total operations of 
aggregated 
Of this sum Colorado furnish 


concern for the year 
ed $1,303,807 87, the several counties con 


tributing as follows: 


Arapaho 
» 
5 


SOQ 


9 
l 


Boulder : 20 
Chatfee 
Clear Creel : . 18.575 3 


Dolores P 319 


65.602 


Eagle ‘ , 670 
Gniipin 686.7935 
2,447 
115 
2,854 
80.6381 
193 

111 


YSh 


Gunnison 
Huerfano 
Jeff 

Lake 

La Plat Be 
Mesa 
Mont 
Ouray 1.973 2 
Park ; 54,552 
Pitkin : l: 
Rio Grand 57,210 3% 
Routt 17,279 3 
San J ian 
San Miguel 


Summit. 


3.603 


8,707 
54.813 
149,686 2 
66,258 


Unknown 


Total Colorado -81,303,807 87 


From this table the relative importance 
of Boulder, Chatfee, Clear Creek, and Gil- 
pin the Union Pacifie 
system reaches, is at once apparent. 

The Mint at Denver is only used for 
assays, and not for coinage. 


counties, which 


Ore is re 
ceived from nearly every mining State 
and Territory in the West, California send 
ing $2821 11 in 1886, Idaho, $16,869 39, and 
New Mexico, $108,849 34. 

The trade of 
ing the 
amounted 


Denver for 1886, includ 
product of her manufactories, 
to over $72,000,000. Of this 
sum the smelters produced $10,000,000. 
The real estate sales, as recorded, were 
nearly $11,000,000. Property, compared 
with that in Kansas City, is not high. 
Pricesare not within a fourth what they are 
there, are less than a third those of Omaha, 
one-half those in Los Angeles, and one 
seventh those in Minneapolis. Following 
the depression of a few years ago has come 
no ‘‘boom” or unwarrantedadvance. The 
sales for 1886 were large, but were the 
result of an active and legitimate demand. 
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The business portion of Denver is contin 
ually expanding, and every year creep: 
eastward and toward the north. 
reasonable to suppose that the 
of trade in the future will be near t] 
County Court-house, and eventually su 
round that spacious structure. 
that a few years 


It seem 


centre 


Land 
ago were looked upo 
as far outside the city limits are 
Capitol Hill, whi 
in 1882 contained not more than one o 


longer so regarded. 


two houses, is now nearly covered wit 
the largest and most expensive houses | 
the city. Residence streets have been ra] 
idly absorbed by business interests, and 
there is a continual pressure away fro 
the old centre down by the junction of t 
Platte and Cherry. 

The streets, houses, and publie build 
ings of Denverare most attractive. Briclt 
red brick and yellow stone are the favor 
ite materials of construction, and the effect 
of this combination gives the city a pecu 
iarly pleasing appearance. The numbe: 
of public buildings is still limited, but 
being rapidly increased. The City Hall, 
Tabor Opera-house, Duff Block, County 
Court-house, and mereantile blocks would 
beacredit toany city. None of the streets 
are paved, and at times are uncomfortabl) 
muddy. In the residence quarter rows of 
trees line each thoroughfare, and there 
are streams of water coursing past them 
In a majority of cases the houses are sur 
rounded by lawns and gardens. Especial 
ly is this true of those on Capitol Hill. 

Besides its County Court-house, Denver 
will soon have the Capitol Building. — It 
is now being constructed, and will cost a 
million of dollars. Ground for its recep 
tion was first broken on the 6th of July, 
1886, and the foundations for the stone 
work were completed the following No 
vember. The Corinthian order of archi 
tecture has been adopted, and the stone 
for the front walls will be from the sand 
stone quarries of Gunnison County 
Georgetown granite will be used in the 
foundations, and other portions of the 
building will be of stone obtained from 
the quarries at Stout, in Larimer Count) 

The Governor and other State officials 
will have apartments on the lower floor 
over the basement, and on the floors above 
will be the legislative halls, the Supreme 
Court rooms, and the private rooms of the 
judges. The legislative hall will occupy 
the west front, and will be 63 feet long 
52 wide, and 42 feet high. The building 
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will be severely simple, 
having no dome or mina- 
rets. and will be 383 feet 
long and 313 feet wide. It 
is to stand on Capitol Hill, 
and overlook the entire city 
and its varied surround 
Ings. 

The climatic advantages 
of Denver, like those of Col- 
orado in general, have often 
been described, and are now 
tolerably familiar to all. A 
clear, invigorating air, cool 
nights even in midsummer, 
mild days in winter, with 
now and then a season of 
extreme dry cold, are the 
chief characteristics of the 
highly favored place. One 
enjoying these blessings is 
loath to leave the city. 
Rarely is the sky obscured. 
Almost to a certainty one 
may plan for the pleasures 
of a week ahead. For suf- 


ferers from throat and lung troubles, Den 
ver is a natural sanatorium, and now that 
it has every comfort of life,and has be 


come staid, conservative, and stable, it will 
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add to its population every year, and tempt 
to itself those who no longer are able or 
willing to brave the discomforts of older 
but much less favored centres. 


WHY ? 
BY AMELIE RIVES 
| EART of me, why do you sigh ? 
Why droop your eyelids, pale and shy, 
Like snow-flakes that on violets lie ? 
Why do you sigh, my heart? 


Sweeting, wherefore do you weep? 
‘Til the flowers that May winds steep, 
When the day hath sunk to sleep, 
Seem from beads o’ dew to peep? 

Why do you weep, my sweet 7? 


O my love, whence comes this glow, 

Like the sunset on the snow, 

Which on your fair face doth show ? 
Why do you blush, my queen ? 


Must I speak your answer, dear? 
Listen then, and you will hear 
Why you sigh and weep and blush, 
Why e’en now you bid me hush: 
Sing, O sing, ye birds that be; 
Answer, music of the sea; 
Spin, old earth, to melody; 
For my one love loveth me 

Doth she not, my heart? 














THE MARRIED MAN. 


| ONLY am the man, 
Among all married men, 

That do not wish the priest, 
To be unlinked again. 


And though my shoe did wring, 
[I would not make my moan, 
Nor think my neighbor’s chance 
More happy than mine own. 


Yet court I not my wife, 
But yield observance due, 
Being neither fond, nor cross, 
Nor jealous, nor untrue. 














HE social records of Lent bear a gen- 

_ eral resemblance to those of the height 
of ‘tthe season,” and irresistibly suggest 
‘the season” in a garb of mourning which 
indicates mitigated affliction. The pen- 
ances of Lent are much mitigated. Wheth- 
er there be a Lenten number of guests at 
dinner, or a Lenten limitation of the deé- 
colleté dress suitable for the melancholy 
season, or a Lenten brand of champagne, 
is unknown to the Easy Chair. But that 
the Lenten mortification resembles reac- 
tion and lassitude from extreme dissipa- 
tion has been observed by certain com- 
mentators, who in some instances add a 
foot-note referring to the French proverb, 
Reculer pour mieux sauter. 

Certainly, if a fair average, or, more 
strictly, a fair spiritual balance, is to be 
preserved, it is evident that ‘“‘the pace” of 
society, from the first great ball of the 
winter ‘up to Shrove-Tuesday, requires, 
from sheer exhaustion, almost a full stop 
or halt when Ash-Wednesday dawns. If 
some beneficent relaxation of the social 
tension did not intervene, an appalling 
snap of some kind might be reasonably 
anticipated. The exigencies of the fash- 
ionable season impose duties upon young 
gentlemen which only heroes could con- 
template undismayed or perform success- 
fully. Nothing could compensate for them 
but the consciousness of great services 
nobly rendered, nor anything make them 
possible except the knowledge of the sure 
approach of Lent. To the youth who 
must breakfast at eight that he may re- 
port at the office at nine, to remain until 
five or six, Fashion proposes a nap from 
half past seven or eight until eleven; 
then dressing and hieing to the ball; 
then the dance until four; then another 
snatch at the sweet restorer until half 
past seven; then da capo, or, as Mr. Wel- 
ler said at the slide, ‘‘ Keep the pota-b’ilin’, 
an.” 

There are ‘‘ collaterals” also to this hap- 
piness—bouquets for partners, and car- 
riages, and the minor decorations of the 
person—oblations upon the altar of the 
benign and beneficent goddess whom the 
youth serve with the devoted zeal of cru- 
saders and of the Swiss Von Winkelried. 
For this fidelity Fashion points to Lent 
as the reward—beneficent Lent, which for 
balls substitutes small dances, and little 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 





dinners, and cozy theatre parties, and oth 
er such scourgings and macerations and 
subjugations of the flesh. The game is 
probably worth the candle, or it would 
not be so furiously played. If to be per 
fectly well dressed imparts a satisfaction 
which Heaven itself cannot bestow, the 
human soul which enjoys it must also 
enjoy the triumph of the superior toilet 
and of the outdazzling diamonds. 

The scoffing philosopher in Central 
Park who observes the Lady Comme il 
Faut driving in her closed coupé at a 
stately pace, with a face whose bored pa- 
thos surpasses the poet's dejected “havior 
of the visage, and who asks what con 
ceivable pleasure can that poor woman 
be taking, and why should a woman who 
can do whatever she chooses choose such 
a dismal performance as this, forgets that 
the bored face is part of the parapherna- 
lia of her pleasure, and that in a world 
where beneficent miracles might be 
wrought by money and intelligence and 
the human heart, this lady chooses to 
do this particular thing. Sympathy, at 
least, is wasted. You wonder at her, but 
she, in turn, wonders at Florence Night- 
ingale. You pity her, perhaps, but she 
pities the Sister of Charity. She dress- 
es and calls and shops and drives and 
dines and dances. She goes to the opera 
and to church. Then comes Lent, and 
she goes a little more to church, with a 
sense of doing her duty. Then comes 
Easter, and a new bonnet and new clothes. 
‘*Here we go backward and forward, and 
here we go round, round, roundy.” 

Democritus in the Park has been known 
to ask whether Lent had been observed 
to diminish the necessity for Lent; by 
which question he explained that he de- 
sired to know whether the meditations 
and mortifications of this year’s Lent 
would modify the mad waste and whirl 
of next year’s season; in other words, 
whether it is proved that as Lent has be- 
come a more rigorous fact, the pace of 
society has become proportionately less 
fast. If this has been the result, then 
our fathers must have been, in the sense 
of the play, truly ‘‘ awful dads,” and our 
mothers more astounding houris than 
their daughters. 
son 


Lent is properly a sea- 
of reflection and good resolution. 
We withdraw to the closet to meditate 
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upon our ways, and to devise how to 
mend them, and in the pulpit of an af- 
ternoon the good pastor points us to bet- 
ter worlds and leads the way. Now, 
then, what is the actual result? Do we 
bring the good man to shame? Do all 
our severe questionings, our self - confes- 
sions of our wickedness, end in some- 
thing or in nothing ? 

For instance, shall we go to balls next 
season an hour or two earlier? Will the 
german begin before one o'clock in the 
morning? Will anybody abate in the 
least the extravagance of social entertain- 
ments unless he becomes bankrupt in the 
mean time? Shall we perceive, as we 
survey the glittering whirl, a visible dim- 
inution of reckless waste and ostentatious 
expense? Will our tongues stab less 
sharply? Shall we be more generous, 
more reasonable, more charitable? Will 
all the faithful mortification of Lent, the 
spiritual flagellation to reinvigorate con- 
science and chasten life, really strengthen 
Mrs. Grundy to show Mrs. Candour the 
door, and stimulate Mrs. Candour to defy 
Mrs. Grundy?) Or when the abasement 
und self-discipline of Lent come to an 
end, and Mrs. Guy Flauncey rises, so to 
speak, from her knees, will her anxious 
heart flutter just as eagerly as ever about 
her Easter bonnet, and this dear old world 
seem only the dearer for her theoretical 
Lenten absence from its embrace ? 

These are the questions that Democri- 
tus asks of a fine morning during the sea- 
son of mortification as he spurs along the 
smooth bridle-path in Central Park, and 
thinks of all the branches of the families 
Midas and Croesus and Dives hastening 
to early prayers. He was known once to 
have joined a damsel of one of the golden 
houses on her way in Lent to her daily 
morning abasement, and as they emerged, 
when the good work was done, he said 
sententiously that he thought one fault 
might be found even with the most ex- 
quisite artificial flowers. As the damsel 
turned to him her soft, inquiring eyes, he 
responded to them by saying that the 
fault he meant was a want of fragrance. 
‘*The most retiring and unobserved violet 
in the field,” he continued, ‘‘has a deli- 
cate odor—the breath of its life, and the 
breath that proves its life.” The soft eyes 
of the damsel of the house of gold still in- 
quired, and Democritus replied that the 
text of the morning, ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” was the test of Lent. 


‘““T am now waiting,” he said, at part 
ing, ‘‘to see whether there will be any 
fruit; whether all those lovely flowers in 
the conservatory—I mean the chapel 
are really flowers, or only muslin and 
paper and gold and silver foil.” 

Still the soft eyes inquired; but De- 
mocritus bowed low and laughed, and re 
peated the old lines as he went: 

“The scentless flower holds up its head 

Its fragrant fellow droops instead ;— 
For you the proud Lucille may be, 
But drooping Delia is for me.” 


’ 


THE performance of Wagner's trilogy 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house during 
the winter marked the highest tide of th¢ 
new music in this country. By a pathet 
ic coincidence, at the very time of this 
triumph the Italian opera was represent 
ed at concerts by Madame Gerster and 
Signor Campanini, whose voices were so 
recently the rapture of the town, but 
which are both quantum mutate ab illis ! 
It was an unexpected following at the 
chariot wheels of Wagner. Only a very 
few years since, the great and charmed 
audience at the Academy, when the cur 
tain fell upon La Sonnambula, could not 
turn away, but remained standing and 
shouting and ealling, until Amina had 
put on her walking dress and bonnet, and 
Elvino had donned his cut-away and 
bright scarf, and hat in hand stood read) 
for Broadway, and in this prosaic attire 
both passed before the curtain, bowing 
and smiling and happy, and the future 
probably seemed to them a vista of 
endless recalls and enthusiasm and de 
light. 

That vision has vanished, and it is with 
some courage that a veteran now con 
fesses that he found pieasure, or even still 
finds pleasure, in the tum-ti-tum of the 
music which but now charmed the world. 
Two such veterans chanced to sit side by 
side at one of Thomas’s unequalled con- 
certs this winter, and after the exquisite 
G minor symphony of Mozart had been 
played they beamed at each other benevo 
lently for a few moments, and then one 
ventured to say, ‘‘Charming.” The re- 
sponse was prompt and entirely sympa- 
thetic, ‘‘ Delightful.” The open sesame 
had been correctly spoken, and instantly 
illuminated chambers of memory piled 
with rich and glittering treasures were 
revealed. 

‘Thirty years ago such a concert would 
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have been impossible in 
this country.” 

‘‘Certainly it would. Neither could 
there have been found then such an or- 
chestra, nor would public taste have been 
equal to it. A symphony we might have 
had, but the garnishing would not have 
been another symphony and a Beethoven 
econeerto and nothing more. In those 
days, too, we thought twenty-five pieces a 
fine orchestra.” 

There was bland silence for a while, 
and then, ‘‘ We can never do that in this 
country.” 

The remark was apparently so detach 
ed that veteran number two looked in- 
terrogatively. 

‘‘T mean that although we may pro- 
duce fine composers, the performers, the 
the not be 
Americans,” replied veteran number one. 

The lifted brows and encouraging eyes 
of veteran number two plainly asked an 
explanation. 

‘Simply that we cannot practise to the 
necessary degree. Those people have all 
fiddled on two notes for twelve hours to- 
cether. But no American would submit 
to do that. Something must be allowed 
to the spirit of liberty.” 

‘*Popular government, then, is incom- 
patible with trained orchestras ?” 

Veteran number one smiled pleasuntly, 
and replied, skilfully, ‘‘ These performers 
are mainly Germans.” 

At this moment il Maestro Thomas 
raised his baton, and the fiddlers upon 
two notes burst into the concerto. With 
Biermann at the piano, it was exquisitely 
played, and as it ended, the veterans 
beamed more benignantly than ever. 

‘‘Of course you remember Bosio ?” said 
number one. 

‘Grant White’s 
number two. 


this city or in 


executants, orchestra, will 


Beaux Yeux,” said 

‘*Those were pleasant evenings at Cas- 
tle Garden and Astor Place. Yes, and 
even Chambers Street.” 

‘*Should we think them so now ?” 

The other veteran did not answer im- 
mediately, and was quickly brought to 
book by his comrade by the question, 
“You enjoy Wagner ?” 

Number one answered at once: ‘‘ He 
has revealed the resources of the modern 
orchestra, and his effects are prodigious.” 

Now number two felt that this answer 
would not have satisfied a trilological en- 
thusiast, because it omitted to pay homage 
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to the purpose for which the resources of 
the orchestra have been developed, and to 
the principle upon which the Wagnerian 
opera is constructed. 
with due gravity: 
“Do you think that 
sufficiently with your 


He asked, therefore, 


you hear music 
mind? Instead of 
being absorbed in Leitmotiven, are you 
not really hankering for the flesh- pots 
of melody—of gross tune? Are you not 
in danger of preferring dime novels to the 
mystic wisdom of Jacob BOhmen? Shall 
we debase the soul by liking things that 
can be ground out by hurdy-gurdies ? 
Orpheus lost Eurydice by looking back- 
ward. my friend, of his fate. 
No more‘ Ah non credea,’ no more ‘Non mi 
dirs,’ no more ‘In questa tomb’ oscura,’ no 
more rippling Mozart and singing Weber, 
and no more longings for them, if you 
please. 


Beware, 


We are now to take our music 
seriously, as spiritual 
speak. Perhaps if we are truly penitent 
for having dallied with the 
graceful nymph of melodious we 
may be permitied to hear the new music, 
wrapped in sheets and holding candles.” 
But before the other veteran could re 
spond there was the familiar tap of the con 
ductor,and looking as if they heard the old 
German song“ Denkstdu daran,”’ the gray 


discipline, so to 


smiling, 


song, 


beards were listening toGoldmarck’s beau 
tiful symphony The Country Wedding 
In the instrumentation they remarked the 
breadth and effect of the Wagnerian treat 


ment, while the cheerful, festal air of the 


older and the newer spirit. 
number one was truly a soul of catho 
lic tastes and sympathies. 


whole work was a happy blending of the 


Veteran 


His romantic 
recollections of the refined and charming 
Bosio did not affect his sincere delight in 
the great music of an older day, nor his 
reverence for Beethoven disturb his appre 
ciation and enjoyment of the genius that 
rules the hour. Yet he could smile at the 
exclusive enthusiasm which holds that to 
divide is to take away—a rule which, how 
ever true of gold and clay, is not true of 
the pleasures of the soul. 

So to the other veteran who had come to 
hear the orchestra of Thomas, which under 
his quiet mastery was never so fine as it 
has been this winter—a fact of which the 
public seems not to have been conscious 
the meeting with an old comrade of sim 
ilar tastes and kindred associations 
a happy chance. It is by the increase of 
such associations that time atones for his 


was 
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ravages, and as he steals away the future, 
enriches us with the past. The brown 
hair of to-day sees the artists and the au- 
dience of the hour, but the gray hair sees 
them and more, as in the old pictures of 
saints the form is drawn distinctly upon 
a background of dimmer figures, cherubs 
and angel faces. ‘‘I saw you first,” said 
in the loveliest village of 
the plain, and you sang Uhland’s ‘ Ferry,’ 
and I sang a song of Herrick’s.” Mein 
tapfrer Langkienka! As he spoke, the 
panorama of how many years unrolled, 
nd all their charm was added to the spell 
of Thomas's orchestra. 

But at the opera an interesting question 
of loss and gain was submitted to the pro- 
prietors. Would they prefer to close the 
house and lose only a thousand dollars 
each, or would they open it and enjoy the 
music and lose some two thousand each ? 
Who would not wish to be caught in such 
a delightful perplexity—a dilemma whose 
horns are solidly gilt, and to fall upon 
which is to prove yourself plated with 
gold! The question was answered as 
Jonathan usually answers it. Open the 
doors, summon Euterpe,and confound 
words to that effect—the expense. 


number one, *‘ 


or 


We 


shall have German opera accordingly, and 
German opera has never been presented, 
upon the whole, more satisfactorily than 
in New York. 

It isa natural question why Jonathan, 
even when gold-plated, stifles his instinet 
for a bargain and consents to such appar- 


ently unnecessary extravagance. Why 
not say to the lovely Fraulein and Herren 
that they must subdue the voracity of 
their purses or they need not come? It is 
true that there is a government subsidy 
for many foreign opera-houses. But is it 
so large in the case of individual singers 
that it could not be equalled here at much 
lower prices? Jonathan pays well for his 
own generosity and the fame which it 
gives his country. The poor immigrant 
lands at Castle Garden, and confesses that 
he thought to pick up silver in the streets. 
The prima donna hears of Patti's five 
thousand dollars nightly, and longs to 
touch the soil and the dollars of El Do- 
rado. Good-natured Jonathan bids her 
come, and flings her the dollars. Is he 
not a foolishly and needlessly extravagant 
Jonathan? Might he not satisfy the sing- 
ers with fewer dollars ? 
The cost of supplying 
New York now demands 


such music as 
is so great that 
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it cannot increase, and probably it e:nnot 
continue. There have never been fewer 
concerts or operatic performances than 
those of the winter. But doubtless they 
have been given at a loss to the managers 

To supply music as an act of disinterested 
pecuniary loss and self-sacrifice cannot be 
expected for a long time, except of a very 
few musical, music-loving millionaires 

One of the best of musicians said that he 
was willing to play for nothing, but not 
at a large loss every time that he drew 
his bow. Jonathan should not ask musie 
as a charity, and especially should he not 
ask such charity of poor musicians. On 
the other hand, if fine music is to become 
a mere luxury, a kind of pdté de foi 

gras for a select and not especially mu 

sical circle, why, then, ‘‘Oh, Iago, the 
pity of it, lago!” 


It was pleasant to find recently in a 
Wisconsin journal a plea for good news 
paper English. If our friendships must 
be kept in repair by care and attention, so 
must the simplicity and purity of the lan 
guage. Lecky points out that the extray 
agant rhetoric of Irish speech is compara 
tively a modern corruption, and does not 
characterize Swift and Molyneux and the 
elder Irish leaders. Like all bad habits, 
extravagance and inaccuracy and vulgar 
ity in a written or spoken style grow rap 
idly by indulgence. The phrase ‘‘ news 
paper English” has come to have a sig 
nificance which is not flattering to news 
papers, and yet which is extremely un 
just to them. It would not be difficult 
to show that the increase in the impor 
tance of the press as a power in the stat 
is the measure of advance in the general 
use of a clear and sound English style. 

The reason is obvious. The press be 
comes a power by influencing the pub 
lic mind, and thereby moulding public 
policy. To do this effectively, its state 
ments must be clear and its arguments 
conclusive. The necessity of the case 
compels the first quality of a good style 
which is lucidity. Simplicity, for the pur 
pose of instant intelligibility, becomes im 
perative. Generally the paper is hastily 
read under conditions not favorable to 
close attention, and the article must be 
short. Surplusage, repetition, obscurity, 
and mere decoration of phrase are so 
much obstruction, which a constant natu 
ral selection tends toremove, The argu 
ment must begin at once, its course must 
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be evident, and its conclusions necessary. 
To accomplish this result, precision, clear- 
ness, and conciseness are indispensable, 
and a writer who is exact, clear, and con- 
cise is master of a good style. 

The leading articles in the leading pa- 
pers of the great capitals in this and other 
free countries are generally excellent il- 
lustrations of such a style. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate tosay the leading 


articles upon questions which command 


public attention. There is a certain space 
in every such paper devoted to editorial 
essays, and there is not always such a 
pressure of commanding topics as to com 


the treatment which we have de 
scribed. Then the trouble begins. Writ- 
ing for ‘‘ padding” is like speech-making 
against time. The language is instantly 
in great danger, and its forcible and lucid 
use will be abandoned for the time. The 
phrase ‘‘reportorial English” designates 
this situation. An editor who directs a 
reporter to ‘‘ write up” an incident of 
any kind practically directs an abuse of 
the English language, of the public pa- 
tience, and of his own trust. It is such 
‘writing up’ which results in the mis- 
chiefs denounced by Dr. Dix in a late 
Lenten lecture 
vulgarization of the language, and igno- 
minious for the press. 

But the newspaper writing which is 
characteristic and important, and for 
which the newspaper must be held re- 
sponsible, is its editorial writing. The 
conditions under which this is generally 
done admit of little revision, and hence 
the more creditable is its character, and 
more necessary constant watchful- 
ness to maintain it. There are words 
and phrases which are the familiar tramps 
of the language. They present them- 
selves incessantly to every writer, and as 
it is easier to yield to them than to resist, 
there is constant danger of their intrusion 
into an article. They try to cajole the 
writer by representing themselves as com- 
mon phrases, popular phrases, children of 
the people, as it were, and not of your 
‘“stuck-up” scions of gentility and aris- 
tocracy. Not to use them seems to many 
a writer an over-sensitive, super-refined, 
finical pedantry, as speaking correctly to 
1 man who mispronounces and mingles 
plural nominatives or nouns with singu- 
lar numbers of verbs often seems to be < 
severe reproof which a good-natured man 
hesitates to inflict. 


pel 


mischiefs worse than the 


the 
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It is here that the rule of keeping 
friendships in repair must be applied. 
The writer must perceive that the use of 
slang and catchwords and common inaccu- 
racies of speech will defeat his purpose, be- 
cause they attract attention to themselves 
and divert the reader from the argument. 
Heat and vituperation produce the same 
effect. There is nothing effective 
than blackguardism. The instant that 
the writer hurls an epithet, the reader ex 


less 


claims: ‘‘Oh, I see! this is not an argu- 


ment. it is a mere spirt of spite, an out 
break of ill-temper.. The man 
wrong, or he wouldn't lose his temper.” 

Some of the tramps, however, some 


is in the 


times steal into the best society, and Mr. 
Bryant, when he was the editor of the 
Evening Post, is said to have prepared 
an index expurgatorius of words and 
phrases that must not be admitted into 
the columns of that paper. The Wiscon 
sin journal says that under the sway of 
Mr. Bryant’s benign English, when a 
lawyer made an argument, he pleaded, 
and not plead; when a gift was given, it 
was not donated; when a work was be- 
gun, it was not commenced. ‘The same 
paper points out the misuse of the word 
‘‘caption,” which in legal procedure refers 
toa part of an official document, or to the 
arrest of a person, but which is now of- 
ten used as descriptive of the heading or 
title of a newspaper article. 
Webster calls it an Americanism, and the 
philological sense of the editor is so of 
fended by it that he states that it is not 
used by the best writers. 

There is another word which has re- 
cently invaded the domain of good usage, 
which Mr. Bryant would certainly have 
inscribed upon his index in very large and 
very black letters. It is the word ‘* voice” 
used as a verb, instead of express, as when 
ar orator or writer avers tliat he 
a universal feeling, or ** 
the indignation, ete. This is a sturdy of- 
fender, who should not be tolerated in any 
Webster gives the verb, but 
in this sense records it as obsolete. He 
cites one use of it in the obsolete form in 
Bacon, and one in Shakespeare, in the 
form ‘‘voiced,” which indeed 
twice. But it is obsolete because utterly 
useless, and it need not be revived. A 
man may ‘‘give voice” to an opinion if 
he will, but why not express it, or an- 
nounce it, or proclaim it, declare, speak, 
utter, or assert it? Neither precision, 


In this sense 


** voices” 
I wish to voice” 


good style. 


occurs 
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force, clearness, picturesqueness, nor any 
advantage is gained by exhuming a form 
which has properly and happily become 
obsolete. Another tramp who has some- 





times obtained respectable recognition is 
Hah champion used as a verb. It is an ill- 
j conditioned varlet who tries to take the 


place of his betters, and should be sternly 
reminded that he is a noun, and as a verb 
is wholly superfluous. 

These are illustrations of the marauders 
; who are always prowling about the news- 


Editar’ 

I 
‘ ter second volume of Mr. Henry Lea’s 
‘ History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages concerns the work of the 
Holy Office in Languedoc, France, Spain, 
Italy, the Slavonic countries, Germany, 
and Bohemia; and it traces, with the pa- 
tience and temperance characteristic of 
his inquiry in the first volume, the growth 
: , and decline of that institution in the dif- 
ferent states and the different conditions, 
It appears that the medizval Inquisi- 
tion was bad enough, but it is from the 
Spanish Inquisition, which succeeded it 
in Spain and her dependencies alone, that 
the popular impressions of inquisitorial 
, , atrocity are derived. The action of the 
; former was shaped from Rome; it was 
not only directed against heresy, but it 
asserted a political pretension of the Holy 
See in the several countries; and wher- 
ever the local temporalities were suffi- 
ciently strong, or became so, the Inquisi- 
tion of the Middle Ages submitted to their 
4 control, and finally lost its own potency 
in the sovereign will. This happened not 
only in Italy, Germany, and France, but 
in Spain itself, before bigotry became in- 
carnated in the Spanish princes, and the 
F lust of empire replaced the love of liberty 
in the Spanish people. Sadly enough, 
the mediwval Inquisition accomplished 
its aim thoroughly in Languedoc alone, 
qed where religious thought had first known 
ae freedom, and where civilization flower- 
it ed earliest in the humanities, which 
‘ then found a friendlier air beyond the 
We Alps, in that Italy where the great poet 
was doubting whether to write his ‘* Di- 
vine Comedy” in Provengal or Tuscan. 
This was partly because the Counts of 
it Toulouse had not the force to maintain 
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paper, and, like sneak-thieves, hoping, in a 
moment of ineaution, to pilfer something 
of the simplicity and raciness and ele 
gance of a good English style. Wheth 
er, aS some ingenious speculator now as 
serts, all language was originally slang, 
it is certainly not all slang now. Good 
sense and good taste, which are both in 
structive, must be the sentries at the door 
of the sanctum, and if any pen at the desk 
should attempt the phrase ‘‘ voice the emo- 
tion” of the hour, shoot it in the proof. 


Study. 


themselves against Rome, and partly 
because Catharism, the form of heresy 
commonest in Languedoc, was itself a 
belief which, as the world advanced, must 
cease to fortify its devotees against perse 
cution. As Mr. Lea says: ‘‘ The secret 
must be looked for in the hopeless pessi 
mism of the faith itself....Manes had 
robbed the elder Mazdeism of its vitality 
when he assigned to the evil principle 
complete domination over Nature and the 
visible universe, and when he adopted the 
Sankhya philosophy, which teaches that 
existence is an evil, while death is an 
emancipation for those who have earned 
spiritual immortality, and a mere renew 
al of the same hated existence for all who 
have not risen to the height of the aus 
terest maceration. ...The world was... 
unconsciously preparing for the yet un 
known future in which man was to re 
gard nature not as an enemy, but as a 
teacher. Catharism had no possibility of 
development, and in that lay its doom.” 
It was doomed, and it was destroyed; 
but Mr. Lea never allows us to imagine 
that the guilt of the Church which de- 
stroyed the Catharists was the less because 
the error of Catharism was great, and be 
cause it had a truer faith and a saner phi- 
losophy. Even if the monstrous fables 
invented concerning the rites of the Cath 
arists had been true, if they had really 
worshipped the deity with the obscene 
orgies attributed to them, still the system 
of persecution which wrung the confes 
sion of the enormities from accused here 
tics by torture was a far more damnable 
thing in the sight of God. It is possible 


that the inquisitors believed these lies: 
but as one of the things that were most 
apt to lead to the suspicion of heresy was 
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a virtuous life, it is not probable that they 
believed them. In any case, however, 
persecution resulted in a type of character 
among Catholies which has been repeated 
in fainter lines among the zealots of every 
sect, and produced in its most impenetra 
ble and inexorable form that bigotry 
which other Christians associate with the 
thought of Catholicism. This is an in 
evitable part of the retribution which the 
Catholic Church of to-day suffers for its 
past sins against human nature and the 
Divine mercy, in teaching that a heretic 
was by reason of his heresy destitute of 
those claims upon honor, love, and trust 
to which a righteous life entitled a be- 
liever, and that a good life in a heretic 
ought only to make him the more ab 
horrent, the more to be suspected and 
shunned. 
If. 

Of course it is impossible for unper- 
verted human nature to receive and act 
upon these teachings; and the study of 
1 case of perversion, which the Spanish 
novelist Perez Galdés makes in his re- 
cently translated romance of Leon Roch, 
is not the study of a character now com- 
The fact 
that such talents as Galddés and Valdés are 
analyzing it so unsparingly, yet so justly, 
as they are doing, contains the promise of 
its disappearance, or at least its modifica- 
tion, in the course of time, and we may 
enjoy the pictures they draw with the rea- 
sonable hope that the original is never 
to be generally mischievous again. But 
we cannot hug ourselves upon the free- 
dom of the Protestant faith from such 
forms of bigotry; it is the touch of poor 
foolish human nature in their heroines 
which makes them universally recogniza 
ble as portraits from life. 

In Leon Roch, as in Marta y Maria, the 
name of the devotee is Maria, but in this 
case she is not an exalted sentimentalist 
seeking the fulfilment of her selfish pie- 
tistic dreams in a convent, but a loving 
wife whom her religious intolerance trans 
forms into a monster of cruelty and folly. 

The situation is simply that of a young 
scientific man, whom his great wealth has 
left to the unmolested study of science, 
till he marries the daughter of the in- 
solvent and morally bankrupt house of 
Telleria. The Marquis and Marchioness 
of Telleria are a worthless couple, who 
have reproduced their qualities in a fam- 
ily of children amusingly self-satisfied, 


mon, Wwe suppose, even in Spain. 
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wasteful, and vicious, with a devotion to 
the offices of the Church unequalled but 
for their abandon to the corruptions of 
the world. 
as well as their absurdities are Maria and 


The exceptions to their vices 


her twin brother Luis Gonzaga, a young 
monk with whom she has passed her 
childhood in an atmosphere of the auster 
est bigotry, and whom she regards as a 
saint. Her husband, in the cuilelessness 
of his gentle nature and the hopefulness 
of his tender heart, imagines that he is 
going to form Maria’s character and make 
her over in ideal; but Maria’s 
character is formed already, and she is 
made once for all. 


his own 


She looks upon her 
husband, who is a scientific agnostic, as 
an atheist; she always speaks of his atti- 
tude toward the Church asatlheistical; and 
so far from lending herself to his plans 
for a union of aims and sympathies, she 
sets herself to save his soul in the manner 
advised by her spiritual director. Fail- 
ing this, she relaxes him, as it were, to 
the secular arm; she upbraids him con- 
tinually with his ‘“‘atheism”; she spends 
half her time at church, and turns his 
house into a chapel of ease for her over- 
flowing devotions; she schools herself to 
regard whatever is evidently good and 
kind and sweet and true in him as of 
evil; she steels her heart to his love as 
against a snare of the devil. In the end 
he abandons her, after a vain attempt to 
compromise with her by giving up his 
scientific studies if she will give up her 
week-day devotions. She consents; but 
when her sainted brother comes home to 
die in her house, and shows by his per- 
petual aversion of the man who tenderly 
nurses and befriends him that he regards 
him as a lost and perilous wretch, she can- 
not keep faith with him. She does what 
she can to break her husband's heart, but, 
in her way, she loves him still; she loves 
him enough to be madly jealous, and when 
she hears that he has gone into the coun- 
try, near the woman who had loved him 
in their childhood, she follows him to de 


nounce and reclaim him. He tells her 


that he no longer loves her, and her frenzy 
ends in a brain-fever of which she dies. 
The excellent thine in the treatment 
of Maria’s character is that her sincer 
ity, deadly and pitiless as it is, is honor 
ed throughout, and the man whom she 
makes so entirely miserable never entire- 


ly Joses his respect for it. She is the 
incarnation of the terrible spirit of big- 
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otry, of Catholic bigotry, surviving in 
all its intensity into an age whose light 
shows the fashionable religiosity of her 
family comic. They are really a delight- 
ful group, with their several vices, their 
common willingness to live upon Leon, 
their patronizing deprecation of his ‘‘athe- 
ism,” their frank denunciations of each 
other, and their collective resolutions to 
reform their extravagant and worldly 
life, which none of them ever begins to 
keep. Their friends of the aristocratic 
world are sketched with like mastery, 
and it is hard not to give one’s heart to 
men drawn with such wonderful truth 
as the newly rich Marquis of Fucar and 
his thorough scoundrel of a son-in-law, 
Federico Cimarra, 

It is this worst of bad subjects whom 
Pepa Fiicar marries in her despair and 
rage when she hears of Leon’s engage- 
ment to Maria. She pays for her rash 
ness by a life of abject misery with him, 
but she never pretends that she has not 
brought her misery upon herself. She 
is one of those mixed characters who 
are beginning to get out of life into fic- 
tion; but no other sort seems to get into 
Galdos’s book, and perhaps this is the 
reason why some of his most reprobate 
people have a hold upon our sympathies. 
Pepa, untrained, capricious, violent, and 
impassioned, has the brains and the heart 
to Khow Leon’s rare goodness, and to be 
guided by it, when she would gladly have 
gone to ruin from her love of him. She 
is a modern woman, vivid, intuitive, brill- 
iant, the truthfulness of whose portrait 
may be felt under these skies of ours—in 
which the sun is as high at midwinter as 
in Spain—no less than under her own, 
and she belongs to that order of women, 
rare in fiction, who, like Aurore Nanca- 
nou in Mr. Cable’s Grandissimes, leave 
the reader with a sense of personal ac- 
quaintanee. In fact, Galdés’s people all 
do this in some degree, and the action in 
which they are concerned remains in the 
mind like something one has known in 
life. 

We will not follow it in detail, or spoil 
the pleasure of those who like to come 
freshly to a story. It is one that sat- 
isfies the best feeling morally; the only 
lapses are artistic, and these are in the 
long letter with which the story opens, 
and the long speeches of the interview 
with which it practically closes. The 
letter, which is supposed to be Maria’s, 


repenting to Leon her antenuptial jea- 
lousy of Pepa, is employed to introduce 
the situation and recount the preceding 
facts, much as the first dialogue of a play 
used to be; and perhaps the Spanish preach 
at each other as the persons of that inter 
view do, but we doubt it. In these two 
places, however, the author seems to have 
deposited all that was mistaken and tedious 
in his method, and the conduct of the sto 
ry between is as brilliant as perfect mas- 
tery of his material can make it. In 
fact, it is as much better than the conduct 
of most American and English stories as 
Spanish art is better than English art, 
than American art; though, after saying 
this, it seems too strong, and we should 
like to modify it by advising our novel- 
ists, if they would learn how to imitate 
nature, to go learn of the contemporary 
Spaniards—after they have learned all 
they can of the Russians. 


Ill. 


Which brings us, as usual, to Tolstoi, 
though not, unfortunately, to a novel of 
his, but only to his recently translated 
essay on Napoleon and the Russian cam 
paign. We donot mean that every word 
of it is not worthy of the closest atten 
tion, both for the general theory of war 
involved and for the specific opinions 
from time to time advanced, but only that 
we would rather read a novel of Tolstoi’s 
than an essay of his or of any one’s. 
His notion of the Russian campaign is 
that it was in its details and final results 
the effect of a popular impulse blindly 
working to a divine end; one of those 
race movements from west to east, and 
from east to west again, by which, some 
how and however terribly, mankind is 
advanced, and its conditions are amelio 
rated. The great man fades and dwindles 
in this conception, and has importance 
only as he embodies the common impulse ; 
his will is accomplished only as a part of 
it, and can never be accomplished against 
it, and the hero is no more emancipated 
from his duty to other men and his re 
sponsibility to God than the meanest of 
his human instruments. The infernal pre 
tension that ‘‘ genius,” of whatever sort, 
in virtue of being ‘‘ genius,” is a law to it 
self in morals and polities, has the dyna 
mite shaken out of it forever, and is toss 
ed aside harmless into the general dust 
heap of obsolete superstitions. It is not 


strange, then, that the quiet, patient, tire- 
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less Koutouzof, waiting throughout for the 
stir of the great popular Russian impulse, 
should be the supreme figure of the cam- 
paign in Tolstoi’s eyes, and not the dra- 
matic, restless, wilful Napoleon, whose 
egoistic ambition was confounded in the 
calamity he had invoked. 

‘‘How was it that this old man,” asks 
Tolstoi, in summing up his chapter on 
Koutouzof, ‘‘ alone against many, divined 
with so much , rspicacity the national 
import of events, and did not once con- 
tradict himself throughout the whole 
campaign? This power of insight had its 
source in the sentiment of the Russian 
people, which was carried by Koutouzof 
in his heart with undiminished vigor.... 
This sentiment and nothing else elevated 
Koutouzof to the height of human feel- 
ing....This simple, modest, and there- 
fore truly grand figure was not cast in 
the ready-made factitious mould employ- 
ed by history for the manufacture of Eu- 
ropean heroes. To the valet he is not a 
great man; the valet has his own concep- 
tioa of greatness.” 

Throughout, the words employed to 
characterize Koutouzof paint the portrait 
of Lincoln; and the student of men, who 
ought also to be their friend, may greatly 
interest and edify himself by comparing 
the passages relating to the former in Tol- 
stoi’s essay with the noble lines of the 
Commemoration Ode, in which Mr. Low- 
ell has divined and imperishably fixed 
the touchingly homely yet majestic linea- 
ments of the latter. Slowly but surely the 
stupid vanity, the cruel error, of the race 
is being enlightened, and we are learning 
that there is no greatness except that which 
lends itself with instinctive humility to 
the expression of the common-sense and 
the good-will of the masses of men. More 
and more the individual ceases in impor- 
tance, and the time advances when no for- 
tune and no grandeur shall seem desir- 
able except such as all men can share, 
except such as gladly makes itself the 
servant of all, to help them, comfort 
them, enlighten them. 

IV. 

It is interesting to see in how many 
ways the prescience of this finds utter- 
ance. Itillumines history; it shapes and 
colors all that is worth reading in fiction; 
it animates the highest poetry of our time, 
it redeems and ennobles its doubt. 

One is sensible of it in the Lyrics of 
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the Ideal and the Real which come to us 
from a poet of the West, of which the 
first and chiefest is the of 
‘**Pessim and Optim.” These two voices 
speak of the becoming and of the being, 
here and hereafter, of our race, according 
to the differing natures intimated in their 
names, and the latter has the last word, 
employed to enforce the idea that heredi 
ty and immortality are one. It is a no 
tion which hardly reassures the personal 
‘dread of falling into naught,” but it ex- 
presses unselfish trust and patience, and 
it has its suggestiveness. 


colloquy 


It is the poet's 
sweep of fancy, however, and the lan- 
guage which so strenuously follows its 
flight, which we wish to praise, rather 
than his philosophy of life and death. 
Here, for example, is a passage of lumi- 
nous reach into heights and depths diffi- 
cult for words to explore: 
OPTIM, 

‘““Ay, we are dreamed; and if ever the Dreamer 
Wake from the sleep to remember the dream, 
We of His waking shall thrill in the tremor, 
Dawn with His memory, mingle and stream. 


“What though He slumber through eon on eon ? 
When He has dreamed all the infinite full, 
Dreamed all the worlds, and the 

be on, 
Out to dreamed gravity’s uttermost pull; 


lives there to 


“Dreamed forth of matter and force interblended 
(Storm-drifts of matter and torrents of force), 
Cyclones of flame, globed, exploded, and rended— 
Wide wild beginnings of Time’s endless course ; 


“Dreamed out of chaos the suns in the spaces, 
Dreamed down the suns to their white molten 
cores, 
Dreamed off the worlds in their systemal places, 
Over them dreaming the continent floors ; 


“Out of their pulps of fire dreaming the oceans, 
Out of the rain from their heavens of steam, 
And of their mad elemental commotions 
Moulding the motions of life in His dream; 


“Dreaming the marvellous atoms together 
Into the miracles feeling and thought, 
Hitching, with matter’s mysterious tether, 
Selfhood of sense to insensible naught: 

“Dreaming the span of the measureless chasm 
Yawning between the live and the dead— 
Wonder of dreams in the organless plasm 


Crawling to soul from the sea’s oozy bed— 


“Feeling to soul in the sea’s vital foment, 
Feeling to form and to faculties dim, 
Till, at the touch of a consummate moment, 
Loosed into freedom to rise and to swim— 
“Swimming of dreams in the nightmare of waters ! 
Hydras, chimeras, and gorgons of sleep, 
That by transitions of mutual slaughters 
Play the dream-tragedy Life in the deep; 
“When His long dream through the 
swarming 


Sea-generations has passed into things 


spawning and 
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Creeping aland, and has risen transforming 
Into the slow apparition of wings ; 
“When from the budding of nerves in the banded 
Spirals of earth-crawling pleasure and pain 


Upward has issued His dream and expanded 
In 

‘lower of all the world’s forces and ages, 
Top bloom of matter exhaling the soul, 
Opening volume whose unopened pages 

Yet of God’s being shall utter the whole— 


to the glorified blooming of brain— 


“ Here from His dream shall He start into waking— 
Dream of the universe waking in Me— 

Me as a shore where the great billows breaking 
Leap out of silence in sounds of the sea.... 
“When, through heredity raised and perfected, 
Faculties now in the germ shall have bloomed, 
All the forgotten shall be recollected, 

All that is buried shall be disentombed. 


“Whatso has ever with being been gifted, 
Since the first givings of being began, 
Living again shall be gathered and lifted 
Into the sovereign consciousness, Man.” 

In this we perceive the presence of a 
true poet, and we welcome him none the 
less cordially because it is the late-coming 
of one who has lingered long in the re- 
pute won him by a single charming lyric. 
Mr. Coates Kinney, whom we have been 
quoting, is the author of ‘‘ Rain on the 
Roof,’ which perhaps more people have 
got by heart than will care to read his 
‘*Optim and Pessim’; but now he takes 
a vast stride forward, and places himself 
with the few who think in the electrical 
flushes known only to the passion of most 
inen. Throughout this poem there is a 
grasp of not easily tangible matter which 
cannot fail to strike any reader, and which 
will bring to some the thrill imparted by 
mastery in an art which has of late seem- 
ed declining into cleverartistry. In other 
poems of the present volume the author 
shows a kindred power, more or less; and 
in that addressed to Tennyson on his be- 
coming ‘‘My Lord,” there is a rise on a 
narrower base almost to the level of the 
first: but that alone is enough to merit 
all our praise; and we may fearlessly al- 
low for much indifference and mediocri- 
ty besides. 

V. 

It is a pleasure to recognize the intel- 
lectual force of this mature mind, and it 
is with equal but different joy that one 
finds both promise and performance, fruit 
and flower, in an unmistakably youthful 
book. Mr. Madison J. Cawein is another 
Western poet (but of Kentucky, whereas 
Mr. Kinney is of Ohio), and there is much 
that is expressive of the new land as well 
as of the young life in his richly sensuous, 
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boldly achieved pieces of color. In him, 
as in his elder, one is sensible (or seems 
so) of something different from the beau- 
tiful as literary New England or literary 
New York has conceived it. Here is a 
fresh strain; the effect of longer summers 
and wider horizons; the wine of the old 
English vine planted in another soil, and 
ripened by a sun of Italian fervor, has a 
sweetness and fire of its own. This na 
tive spirit is enveloped in flavors too cloy- 
ing for the critical palate at times, but 
one can easily fancy the rapture it must 
have for a reader as young as the poet. 
How can any reader, in fact, refuse the 
charm that is in such a gorgeously dec 
orative thing as this which the poet calls 
‘*The Ideal”? Its very excess is refluent 
of one’s own youth. 
“Thee have I seen in some waste Arden old, 

A white-browed maiden by a foaming stream, 

With eyes profound and locks like threaded gold, 

And features like a dream. 
“Upon thy wrist the jessied falcon fleet, 

A silver poniard chased with imageries 

Hung at a buckled belt, while at thy feet 
The gasping heron dies. 


‘Have fancied thee in some quaint ruined keep, 
A maiden in chaste samite, and her mien 
Like that of loved ones visiting our sleep, 
Or of a fairy queen. 


‘Or one in Avalon’s deep-dingled bowers, 
On which old yellow stars and waneless moons 
Look softly, while white downy-lippéd flowers 
Lisp faint and fragrant tunes. 


Where haze-like creatures with smooth houri 
forms 
Stoop through the curling clouds and float and 
smile, 
While calm as hope in all her dreamy charms 
Sleeps the enchanted isle. 


And where cool heavy bow’rs unstirred entwine, 
Upon a headland breasting purple seas, 

A crystal castle like a thought divine 
Rises in mysteries. 


And there a sorceress full beautiful 
Looks down the surgeless reaches of the deep, 
And bubbling from her lily throat, songs lull 
The Janguid air to sleep. 


“About her brow a diadem of spars, 
At her fair casement seated, fleecy white, 
Heark’ning wild sirens choiring to the stars 
Through all the raven night. 


‘And when she bends above the glow-lit waves 
She sees the sea-king’s templed city old, 
Wrought from huge shells, and labyrinthine caves 

Ribbed red with rosy gold.” 


For a fitting pendant to this the reader 
should turn to ‘‘The Mermaid,” or to ‘‘A 
Guinevere,” or to both rather than neither. 
‘*Guinevere” is not to be encouraged in 
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all respects, perhaps, but it has touches of 


passion unquestionably graphic. 
“Am I happy ? Ask the fire 
When it bursts its bounds and thrills 
Some mad hours as it wills 
If those hours tire. 
“See! the moon has risen white 
As this bursten lily here 
Rocking on the dusky mere 
Like a silent light. 
“T must go now. See! there fell, 
Molten into purple light, 
One wild star. Kiss me good-night; 
And once more farewell.” 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 12th of March. 
QO The following bills were passed by Con- 
cress during the month: To aid in the estab- 
lishment and temporary support of common 
schools, Senate, February 15th; urgent defi- 
ciency (for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
House. February 17th, Senate, with 
amendments, March 7th; to provide for the 
compulsory education of Indian children, Sen- 
ate, February 29th; to provide for the pur- 
chase of United States bonds by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (authorizing him to apply sur- 
plus money in the Treasury to this purpose), 
House, February 29th; military and postal 
telegraph, House, March 3d; dependent pen- 
sion, Senate, March 8th. 

A treaty adjusting the fisheries dispute be- 
tween the United States and Canada, signed 
February 15th by the Commissioners of the 
United States and Great Britain, was sent by 
the President to the Senate February 16th, 
with a message recommending its ratification. 

The decrease of the public debt during Feb- 
ruary was $7,756,356 67. 

The County Option High License Bill was 
passed over Governor Green’s veto by the New 
Jersey Assembly, February 29th, and Senate, 
March 6th. 

The Crown Prince Frederick William (Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Nicolaus Karl von Hohenzollern) 
became, March 9th, German Emperor and King 
of Prussia, under the title of Frederick III. 

The Reichstag, February 17th, prolonged the 
Anti-Socialist Law for two years. 

March 4th, the rebels attacked Suakim, and 
were repulsed after sustaining a loss of several 
hundred killed and wounded. Loss on British 
side, six killed and fourteen wounded. 

A new Brazilian Ministry has been formed, 
with Sefior Alfredo as Premier and Minister 
of Finance. 

General Antonio Flores has been elected 
President of Ecuador for the regular term, be- 
ginning June 10th. 

The Spanish Senate has approved a bill es- 
tablishing trial by jury. 
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We do not find that Mr. Cawein 
echoes any of the poets: who are apt to 
reverberate in the beginners 
There is something surprisingly authentic 


pages of 


in his verse; and if he reminds you of any 


one, it is of Keats, and that rather by his 
point of view than by anything in his 
conception or execution. What you defi 
nitely feel is that here is the same love of 
beauty in nature and in art, the same di 
vine intoxication with the musie of one’s 
own heart and the employment of one’s 
sense, as in the earlier poet. 


of Current Covents, 


DISASTERS 

February 16th.—Forty persons killed by an 
explosion in a coal mine near Kaiserslautern, 
Bavaria. 

February 19th.—A tornado devastated 
town of Mount Vernon, Illinois. 
persons killed. 

February 25th. 


the 
Over thirty 


The report confirmed that 
about four thousand workmen were engulfed 
while attempting to fill a breach in the em 
bankments of the Yellow River, China. 

February 27th.—-Over tweuty persons killed 
by an explosion on a Southern Pacitic ferry 
steamer at South Vallejo, California. 

February 29¢/.—Several Alpine villages de 
stroyed by avalanches, with large loss of life. 

March 2d. London of 
French schooner Fleur de la Mer otf Cayenne, 
French Guiana. Sixty passengers drowned. 

March 3d.—Despatch from Tamatay, Mada 
gascar, reported the devastation of that place 
by a hurricane. Eleven vessels wrecked and 
twenty persous killed. 

March 9th.-Advices from China say that of- 
ficial reports of the Yellow River inundation 
place the number of persons drowned at over 
100,000, and destitute, 1,800,000. Over 15,000 
persons reported killed by the earthquake in 
the province of Yun-Nan, December 15th. 


News in loss of 


OBITUARY. 

February 15th.—In Toledo, Ohio, D. R. Locke 
(“ Petroleum V. Nasby”), aged fifty-four years. 

February 17th.--In New York, Alfred Smith 
Barnes, the publisher, aged seventy-one years. 

February 19th.--In Rome, death announced 
of Count Corti, aged sixty-one years. 

February 20th.—Rev. John Hewitt Jellett, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, aged eighty 
years. 

February 21st.—News of the death, in Leipsie, 
February 10th, of Professor. Heinrich Leberecht 
Fleischer, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age.—In Providence, Rhode Island, George H. 
Corliss, aged seventy years. 

February 24th.—In Washington, William Wil- 
son Corcoran, in the ninvetieth year of his age. 
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February 28th.—James Cotter Morison, the 
author, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

February 29th.—Death announced in London 
of Count Wilhelm Karl Eppingen de Spon- 
neck, Danish statesman, aged seventy-three 
years. 

March 3d.—Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, 
aged sixty-seven years. 

March 4th.—In Boston, Amos Bronson Al- 
cott, aged eighty-eight years.—Charles Cecil 
Jolin Manners, Duke of Rutland, in the seven- 
ty-third year of his age. 

March 5th.—In London, Mrs. Procter, widow 
of Barry Cornwall, aged eighty-eight years. 
(This announcement was not received until 
after the article entitled “ London as a Lit- 


° a 
Chitar’s 

} EREDITY is a puzzle. It seems to be 
easier in this world to inherit bad quali- 

ties and traits than good, but both sorts make 
such leaps and jumps, and are so inclined to 
go off on collateral lines, that the succession 
is difficult to calculate. The race is linked 
together in a curious tangle, so that it is al- 
most impossible to fix the responsibility. De- 
fects or vices or virtues will not always go in 
a straight line. The children of deaf-mutes, 
for example, are not apt to be deaf-mutes, but 


the cousins of those children may be deaf- 
mutes, showing, it is said, that some remote 
ancestor of both had some mental or physical 
defect, which has been transmitted to his pos- 
terity, though not in the form in which he was 


afflicted. In most cases we cannot do any- 
thing about it; the older our civilization be- 
comes the more complicated and intricate are 
our relations, so that it has already become a 
dangerous business to be a human being at 
all. It is not always certain that if a man 
eats sour grapes his children’s teeth will be 
set on edge, but the effect of the sour-grape 
diet may skip a generation or two, or appear 
in a collateral line. We try to study this prob- 
lem in our asylums and prisons, and we get a 
great many interesting facts, but they are too 
conflicting to guide legislation. The difficulty 
is to relieve a person of responsibility for the 
sins of his ancestors without relieving him of 
responsibility for his own sins. 

However, we were making some progress 
in ascertaining limited cause and effect, if not 
general law, when there comes in a new ele- 
ment in human speculation. This is the law 
of Karma. If this law were recognized only 
in Boston we might surround it and study it. 
3ut the recognition has become to some ex- 
tent continental. There are Esoteric Buddhists 
of the Society of India in the State of Ohio, 
and Karma may be said to be as well under- 
stood there as the odie force. The appear- 
ance of Karma in Ohio is almost simultaneous 
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erary Centre,” 
presses ). 

March 6th.—In Boston, Miss Louisa May Al- 
cott, aged fifty-five years. 

March 7th.—In Charleston, South Carolina, 
C. G. Memminger, Secretary of the Confederate 
Treasury, aged eighty-five years. 

March 8th.—In Charleston, West Virginia, 
General D. H. Strother (“Porte Crayon’), in 
the seventy-second year of his age. 

March 9th.—In Berlin, William I. (Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ludwig von Hohenzollern), German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, in the ninety- 
first year of his age. 

March 12th.—In New York, Henry Bergh, 
aged sixty-five years. 


in this number, was off the 


Prawer, 


with that of Natural Gas, but the coincidence 
is simply accidental. There is no analogy be 
tween the two except that the gas may be 
considered a conservation of energy, a trans- 
mission of force from other material forms, 
But with the gas we have nothing to do now, 
The notion of the Theosophists, or Esoteric 
Buddhists, or Occultists (of India, Boston, and 
Ohio), needs a little explication in order that 
we may understand its bearing on heredity. 
The notion is that.all human beings in this 
world undergo successive incarnations, pre- 
serving, unconsciously, the personal identity 
in all the changes of condition. Therefore 
every human being is the result of all the in- 
fluences in all his previous conditions; that 
is, as we understand it, he is not the result of 
ancestral influences imposed upon him by 
descent, but of conditions in his former in- 
carnations. The form in which he shall re- 
appear in the world, that is, is not determined 
by his visible ancestors, but by his conduct 
in his former lives. He may have been born 
into wealth or into poverty; in those lives he 
may have been an African savage or a Roman 
dandy, a king or a beggar, or even a woman. 
3ut whatever he was, now in this present in 
carnation he suffers the penalty of all his mis- 
deeds in all former states of being, or he en- 
joys the reward of good conduct in any of 
them. And it behooves him now to live the 
higher life—perhaps of expiation—in order 
that he may rise into a still higher life in the 
next unknown incarnation, and not sink into 
a lower. Therefore no effort is thrown away, 
and no act is without its infinite personal con- 
sequences. The law of Karma, it is explained, 
is the law of the conservation of energy on the 
moral and spiritual planes of nature. Psychic 
knowledge is, it may further be said, to be 
pursued for itself, and not in order that we 
may gain a vulgar control over nature, al- 
though it is asserted that the adept Occultist 
has a power over matter; he can by his will 
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transmit a material object from Calcutta to 
London in a second, or he can crush a tree 
with a wave of his hand. This, however, is a 
detail that does not concern us. If we under- 
stand the position, & man, as to what is most 
important in his incarnation, does not take 
from his physical ancestors, he only inherits 
from himself. What he was in his former 
states he cannot know except by observing 
what he himself is now. If he is very low 
down, it is likely that in a former incarnation 
he had what is called a “ good time,” which 
he must now expiate; and if he finds some- 
thing noble in himself, he may conclude that 
it is a conservation of good efforts and ten- 
dencies in his former existences. Jn this way 
the responsibility is shifted from our grand- 
fathers to ourselves. The Drawer, of course, 


has nothing to do with an investigation of 
this theory of life; it simply notes it in refer 
ence to the prevalent study of the doctrine of 
heredity. 


AFTER THE FAMILY REUNION. 
Tue daylight has come again, Dorothy dear, 
And last night seems so long, long ago, 
It might be a dream but for mem’ries that come, 
And—a troublesome gout in my toe 


Did I say I was gouty? Ah! well, then, let be; 
The bandage and salves they can wait. 
When clouds have rained sunbeams, who talks about 
pain 
When he finds they have dropped in his plate? 


Ah, then, how we danced! How the magical spell 
Of Sir Roger de Coverley’s tones 
Swept the harp of my heart (held the gout, if you will), 


And thrilled through and through my old bones! 


And what though the turn of (Charles 
remarked) 
“Could not challenge a French dancer's art,” 
I had the old tune, and I knew the old swing, 


And I felt that I must do my part 


my toes 


You won my old heart again, Dorothy dear, 
As, with manner so stately and staid, 
You wound through the minuet’s mazes, serene 
In the wealth of your damask brocade. 
The times have changed somewhat since we were 
both young, 
All the dances and dancers too, dear, 
But we played the old tunes and we sang the old songs, 
And last night felt the old-fashioned cheer. 


Who said we were old? Though Mehitabel teased 
(She was always a mischievous elf), 
And traced out the crow’s-feet between your dear 
eyes, 


Young Mehitabei's fifty herself 


And Charlotte peeped over her glasses to count 
The gray hairs on these temples of mine; 
And Charlotte, dear Charlotte, she laughed 
she took 
To a brown wig at forty-and-nine. 


though 


jut the dream and the picture fade, Dorothy wife, 
And I look in those eyes, soft and blue; 

Mine own eyes are blurred as I read on thy brow 
A signature noble and true. 


A laugh with the hearts young in spite of the years, 
And a tear with the o/d hearts that pass; 

There’s many a poem unwritten, unsung, 

Hid behind the gold rims of a glass. 


VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 
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THE WITTY NOBLEMAN 

AN American girl recently had the honor of 
meeting an English nobleman, Lord E- , at 
an entertainment in London. He opened the 
conversation by asking if she had heard the 
story about the man who wished to cross the 
river with his donkey, there being no bridge, 
and only a small skiff as a means of getting 
over. The young lady adroitly avoided say- 
ing she did not know how the party managed 
to cross, whereupon Lord E—— condescended 
to try her on another tack. 

* Are you the head of an awse ?” 

“No,” replied Miss P— 

“ Are you the tail of an awse?” 

“Certainly not,’ answered the lady, rather 
provoked. 

“Then,” said his lordship, “ you’re no end of 
an awse.” 


said he. 


Dr. W——, a hospitable physician of Meck- 
lenburg County, Virginia, is in the habit of en- 
tertaining his neighbors at his house without 
regard to their social standing. One day, while 
one of his humble friends was dining with him, 
he informed the doctor that he hadn’t a tooth 
in his head. 

“Why, Mr. Smith,” exelaimed 
“how do you 
food ?” 

“ Ah, doctor,” replied Mr. Smith, “ I ’ain’t got 
no teeth, but you see I’ve got a powerful good 
swallow.” 


Dr. W 


manage to masticate youl 


THE darky stories in the Drawer for Janu- 
ary reminded the writer of the following inci- 
dent: 

A few years after the war he had occasion 
to visit Richmond with his family, and liv- 
ing at the time in the county of Patrick, fifty 
miles from any railroad station, very few of the 
darkies in that county had ever seen a rail- 
road train. A nurse was a necessary part of 
the family equipage, and he had secured the 
services of a coal-black specimen, about fifteen 
years of age, who was as quick-witted as usual, 
but was as veritable a Topsy as ever “ grow- 
ed.” The party took the train at the nearest 
station, and after a few hours’ run a broken 
rail threw the train off the track. Some of the 
cars made a revolution down an embankment, 
and some were lodged on its incline at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Great consternation, of 
course, ensued: the men were shouting, and 
the women and children screaming. After 
great difficulty our party scrambled out of 
the coach on the steep incline of the embank- 
ment. Finding no bones broken with wife 
or little one, the writer, who was surprised 
at the placid, undisturbed appearance of 
the nurse, who, holding the baby in her 
arms, looked upon the scene as if nothing had 
happened, said, 

“Milly, were you much frightened ?” 

“No, sah,” she said; “J thought it had to stop 
that way.” 
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GAVE HIMSELF AWAY.—By Albert E. Sterner. 


Swe... “TI am going to resign from my club.” 


FriEND. “TI thought you liked it so much.” 
SWELL. *‘Used to be all right, but society is 
there the other night!” 


Jor, the colored waiting-man, came in early 
one morning to make a fire for Elisha Carr, a 
sort of evangelist, who was stopping with Joe’s 
master. It was cold, and the ground covered 
with snow. 

“Have you got religion yet, Joe ?” asked Mr. 
Carr. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, don’t you want to get it ?” 

“No, sir; don’t know as I does.” 

“Well, you’d better want to get it. You'd 
better want to get to heaven, where it will be 
warm, and you won’t have to make fires on 
cold mornings.” 

The idea struck Joe with foree, and he 
“studied” over it for a while; then, looking 
up with a puzzled expression, he asked, “ Tell 
me, Mr. Carr, is dey any white folks up dar?” 

on. 

“Well,” sighed Joe, “ you nee’n’t ter tell me, 
ef dey’s any white folks up dar, dat niggers won't 
have ter make fires fer em!” 


getting too mixed. Why, I met my pawnbroker 


“THE RULING PASSION STRONG.” 

IN one of the coast States there lived two 
men of very dissimilar positions, but whose 
similar taste in one thing led them to “ meet 
together” on an occasion long remembered by 
many present. One was an eminent judge, 
and the other was the French keeper of a 
sailors’ loft. The judge was holding court, 
and the loft-keeper was an important witness 
in a case before him. The witness was called, 
but he came not, nor answered. ‘ Where is 
Suson ?” asked the judge, impatient at the non- 
appearance of the witness. 

“He will not answer, your honor,” replied 
the sheriff. 

“ Go and find him, and bring him into court!” 
cried the judge, sternly. 

The sheriff went to look for him, and found 
the Frenchman a deeply interested spectator 
of a cock-fight then going on in the village 
Returning to the court-room, he reported to 
the judge: “ Your honor, Mr. Suson is looking 
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at a chicken-fight, and says that all the 
judges in the State can’t bring him away.” 

Immediately a change came over the judge’s 
feelings and expression, and in a mild but 
earnest and clearly heard voice he asked, “ Is 
it true, sheriff, that the cock-fight is now a-go- 
ing on?” 

“Tt is, your honor,” replied the sheriff. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the judge, address- 
ing the jury and lawyers: “ I very much desire 
to witness that fight myself. The court is 
adjourned for half an hour.” 


RELATIVE VALUES. 
So Jim has retired from bachelor life, 
Ana married a widow. Why not? 
Do tell me about it; I'm anxious to know 
What sort of a wife he has got. 


I declare, 
That’s a stroke of good fortune for Jim, 
Worth twenty— What's that? 
more, 
“She’s worth twenty thousand—of him!” 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


She’s worth twenty thousand, you say. 


Say it over once 


NED was a bright little tike, but he could 
not comprehend the justice of his mother’s oft- 
repeated admonition, “ Ladies first, Ned.” His 
vood behavior, Ned argued, did not warrant 
sister Ruby in having “the first say” in all 
things. One fine afternoon Ruby and Ned 
displeased their mother by joining a “ bob- 
bing” party on a neighboring “ hill” street. 

‘IT must whip both of you for your misbe- 
havior,” the mother concluded, after telling 
the little ones how they might have been man- 
gled by one of the swift “ bobs,” or have been 
hurled against the icy pavement by a collision 
with other sleds. 

Ned was sorely grieved because he had dis- 
pleased mamma. Suddenly his face brighten- 
ed, and coming close to Ruby, he exclaimed, 
triumphantly, “ Please, mamma, ladies first!” 


IN THE CLOUDS. 
ile mused—the old professor— 
Jefore his midnight fire; 
The cat—that bold aggressor— 
His choicest morsels stealing, 
The while the bells were pealing 
From out the neighboring spire. 


“Fire!” clanged the rocking steeple, 
And fiercer grew the roar; 
“Fire! screamed the frightened people ; 
“Come out, O man of learning, 
Come out, your barn is burning!” 
They thundered at his door. 


His face his fears reflected. 
“Why, bless my soul! that noise! 
Yet stay—I’m calm, collected; 
I've left my Plato in it; 
Just wait a half a minute, 
Til get my lantern, boys ! 
Cuarcorre W. Taurston. 


” 
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LONG PIG. 

THE early missionaries to Polynesia found 
a great difference in the resisting power of the 
In 


went 


various kinds of savages to their efforts. 
the Hawaiian Islands, for e, all 
well. Nine-tenths of the were 


Instane 


hatives con- 


verted; they went te school and to chureh; 
they 
and caught colds on Mondays, and generally 


wore clothes on Sundays, went naked 
took to their beds so soon after their conver- 
sion that there was very little time for back 
sliding, which was mostly confined to the 
younger and friskier converts. The spiritual 
crop was thus gathered in as soon as it was 
ripe; it was the surest and the most satisfae- 
tory way; and the Board of Missions felt that 
a great work had been accomplished, especially 
as no trouble had then been made about the 
probation of the heathen. 

But affairs did not move so happily as this 
in all the missions. The Feejee group, in par- 
ticular, was inhabited by a stubborn and un- 
regenerate race, and they held on to their own 
things with great perverseness. There were 
some sad backslidings. 

About the year 1865 there much re- 
joicing over the conversion of the little island 
of Pili-Poli—I think I have the correct name 
in the eastern Feejees. It had hard 
pull; the people had resisted long and stoutly ; 
but the most virulent opponents of the new 
creed, having been persuaded to wear red flan- 
nel shirts for eight ten months, had sue- 
cumbed to pulmonary disease; and the other 
natives were very tired, for they had a persist- 
ent Calvinist from New Jersey among them, a 
Mr. G——.. The remnant gave up resistance 
at last; they put up a church, and a little jail 
for Sabbath-breakers, and all for 
nearly ayear. Sunday services were held reg- 
ularly, the natives were awakened to the im- 
propriety of going without clothes, and that 
unfortunate old habit of cannibalism was not 
much mentioned among the faithful. 
The missionary reported a ‘most promising 
state of spiritual things, and sent all the Pili- 
Polian idols home to Boston by Adams’s Ex- 
press. 

Who could have foreseen what was about 
to happen? About fifteen miles to windward 
there was an unconverted island called Lani, 
and the Lanians had an ancient feud against 
the Pili-Polians. Hearing that the latter had 
been decimated by disease since the arrival of 
the missionaries, the Lanians planned a raid 
upon the remnant, and they timed the attack 
so that they landed while the Pili-Polians were 
to a man inside of the thatched church, singing 
the last hymn of the morning service. 


was 


been a 


or 


went well 


sO as 


But as 
the discourse had been very long, preac hed as 
it was by a young leejeean student in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, the congregation was rest- 
less and hungry, and had begun to let their 
eyes wander out of the windows. The enemy 
was promptly espied by the head deacon; the 
alarm was given, and the converts got out-of- 











aa, 
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doors between two verses. Led by the dea- 
con, they fell upon the enemy with wild yells. 
It was a lively fight; but after a time the 
church-militant prevailed, and smote the pa- 
gans hip and thigh under the cocoa-nut trees. 

Then,alas! came a sad relapse. The rapture 
of battle was still burning within the victors; 
they were atrociously hungry after the long 
sermon, and it was dinner-time anyway. What 
did these reckless savages do but roast their 
enemies on a fire of drift-wood? Then they 
spread fresh ti leaves on the very steps of 
the chureh door; the senior deacon, forget- 
ting nothing, had prepared a good sauce with 
shrimps and salt-water. This, I should ex- 
plain, is the correct thing in the cannibal isl- 
ands for “ long pig,” as the natives call their fa- 
vorite article of food, while for the farm animal, 
which they distinguish simply as “short pig,” 
a plain sauce of green sea-moss with limpets 
is cousidered quite sufficient. Almost before 
they knew what they were doing these forget- 
ful pagans had devoured all of their enemies 
except a few very tough old warriors, whom 


they reserved to put into the fish-ponds; for 


your Feejeean of the good old times well 


understood Lucullus’s methods of fattening 
lampreys. 

The festivities were greatly enjoyed. Al] 
was over by half past four. Then, like a glint 
of lightning, this recollection flashed into thy 
mind of the head deacon: the New Jersey mis 
sionary had said that he would return at five 
o'clock to hold an afternoon service. 

All those happy cannibal faces were instant 
ly clouded. Every one made haste to clear up 
the remains of the banquet before Mr. G 
should arrive; and the time was short enough. 
At five sharp his canoe touched the coral 
beach. He thought he noticed a certain con- 
straint in the manner of the deacon; this, 
however, would not itself have given the com 
bination away, for he was not a man of very 
sharp perceptions. But how hard it is for mon 
tals to cover their tracks! The missionary sau 
a shrimp on the door-step. One only; but that 
was enough. 

Allwas up. Mr.G put the head deacon 
and the older warriors into the calaboose, and 
the work of grace in Pili-Poli got a set-back 
from which it did not recover in six weeks, 

Tirus MUNSON Coan. 








Fonp Morner. “ You behaved very well at dinner iast night, Percy.” 
Percy. **That’s because I was so sleepy, mamma.” 
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ON POOR IRELAND. 


(under the mistletoe, Christmas morning) FALLS A VICTIM TO ENGLISH COERCION 





LITERARY NOTES. 


BY 
N R.HOWELLS has certainly something in 


common with the great Russian novelist 
whose work he holds in such high esteem ; for 
in each of his own stories he has made at least 
one pair of shoes—rights and lefts—which 
scores of his readers have tried on, and found to 
be a perfect fit. There is not a young journalist 
with whom Mr. Howells has been breught into 
personal or professional contact who does not 
believe that he is, in some way or another, the 


LAURENCE HUTTON. 


prototype of Bartley Hubbard; there is not a 
middle-aged young bachelor among Mr. How- 
ells’s chance acquaintance who does not feel 
that he figures, directly or indirectly, in the 
pages of the “ Indian Summer”; while in a cer- 
tain inland town among the New England hills 
lives a brave and honest orthodox young cler- 
gywman, who is not afraid to do what he believes 
to be his duty to his God and his fellow-men at 
any cost to himself, and who confesses that he 
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turns toevery new story of Mr. Howells’s in fear 
and trembling for the picture of a country min- 
ister who is to possess all his own character- 
istics, good and bad. If Mr. Howells has not 
shod all of his readers in the books that have 
gone before it, he has without doubt hammered 
on his lapstone in April Hopes' the double-up- 
pers of many a pair of boots which are to pinch 
somebody else’s corns, if not our own. He not 
only makes us see and hear ourselves as oth- 
ers see and hear us, but he shows us others 
as they see and hear themselves. His Boston 
matron, who pronounces “can” as it is spelled 
and “can’t” as it isn’t, ought to be made as con- 
scious of her own peculiarities of speech as his 
young woman from New York who is guilty 
of “the New Yawk liquefaction of the canine 
letter,’ and who would fail ignominionsly if 
put to the test in the familiar Boston sentence 
over Which so many New-Yorkers stumble and 
fall: “Girls, girls, come out on the curb-stone 
and see the birds fly over the church.” Miss 
Anderson says that “ Alice isn’t movbid in the 
usual sense of the woyd,” while Alice’s mam- 
ma confesses that she herself is all intensity, 
talks of old Boston families, of Harvard indif- 
ferentism, and of the artistic temperament, 
says “ Really?” patronizes Chicago, and calls a 
certain railway station in Boston the “ Provi- 
dence Daypo.” Both Miss Anderson and Mrs. 
Pasmer are sure to hand the shoe-horn to each 
other, even if they do not put on the slippers 
made for themselves. 

All of the scenes in April Hopes are very nat- 
ural, all of the men and women are very hu- 
man. The Class Day at Cambridge has never 
been better described than in the early chap- 
ters of this story, and very, very like the expe- 
riences of all young lovers are the interviews 
of Daniel Mavering with the different mem- 
bers of his own family, when he tells his old, 
old story in his own home, and when he ex- 
pects so much sympathy and tinds so little. 
That cherished photograph is not a very good 
one-—they never are; it was taken several 
years ago—they always were; she does not 
photograph well, anyway —they rarely do. 
And on all similar oceasions that counterfeit 
presentment is sure to carry about with it 
more of the odor of the tobacco of its present 
possessor than of the fresh sweet fragrance so 
peculiar to its adored original. Oh, sisters, 
sisters, the world over, Mr. Howells has made 
to order a pair of gaiters for you!) When your 
brother comes to lay bare to you his heart, see 
that you put them on! 

NARKA is a woman who would be more dear 
to the heart of Mr. Howells’s inspired cobbler, 
if he had time to read the novels of other peo- 
ple, than the Scottish-American Nan MacDon- 
ald whose story is told below, or even than the 
every-day New York and Boston girls of Mr. 
Howells himself. The scenes and incidents 


1 April Hopes. A Novel. By W.D. Howetts. 12mo, 
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of Miss O’Meara’s tale are purely Russian, 
and the time is the present period of which 
Tolstoi treats. Naturally they suggest the 
marvellously realistic pietures of the author 
of “Anna Karénina,” although it would be 
very unjust to the younger novelist to com 
pare her work with his. Tolstoi is always in 
trospective; he deals rather with characte: 
than with the incidents which develop char 
acter. Narka? portrays an involved and ingen 
ious complication of events which hold the in 
terest of the absorbed reader until the end is 
reached. Tolstoi’s stories,even when he has 
a story to tell, are simply the intuitive out 
growth of the thoughts and actions of the real 
men and women he draws. His dramatis pe 
sone make his plots, while Miss O’Meara’s plots, 
on the other hand, make her men and women; 
and if they are not actual flesh and blood like 
the personages Tolstoi creates, they are suffi 
ciently alive to serve all the purposes of fic 
tion, and to help, in their way, to point the 
moral he is striving so nobly to point in his 
own writings and in his own every-day life. 
Narka Larik, a low-born Russian Jewess, is 
a peenliar product of Russian soil and of auto 
cratic Russian rule. She is possessed of a 
beautiful person, a glorious voice, and a strong 
moral and mental constitution; she is suspi 
cious, as all Muscovites are, a thorough and 
consistent hater, a devoted friend, truthful to 
a degree; and she calmly swears on the holy 
imaye of the blessed St. Nicholas to an utter 


falsehood in order to screen her lover ai 
aid his cause. Her father and ber 
were murdered—or sent to Siberia, wht 8 


worse than death—by one iar} off, whe claim 
ed to be a descendant of P. ‘e Great, and 
who could have been born aud :esred only in 
the Russian Empire ; he was a liar and a hypo 
crite, as cruel as a tiger and as greedy as a 
wolf, as cowardly as a rat and as dishonest as 
a monkey; he had all of the bad instinets of 
man and beast combined, and aceording to the 
sentiments of his neighbors—he had no friends 
he was only fit company for the devil who 
finally came to claim him. These are the ex- 
tremes of Russian character in Miss O’Meara’s 
tale; the scenes are laid among that curious 
mixture of Oriental magnificence and barbaric 
discomfort, of lavish expenditure and shabby 
makeshift, to be found in a Russizn eastle, 
with its splendid vastness, the immensity of 
its grounds, the immeusity of the forests on all 
sides of it, and the general scale of immensity 
on which everything about it, and within it, are 
invariably condueted. Add to these, Russian 
prisons, Paris salons, French convents, the lyric 
stage at Milan, Socialists, Nihilists, priests, pa 
triots, and vivisectionists, and it will readily 
be seen how strong and effective a story can 
he made by a woman so gifted in the telling of 
stories, the weaving of plots, and the study of 
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character as Miss O’Meara has already proved 
herself to be. Narka Larik is a better woman 
morally than Anna Karéninza, intellectually she 
is the superior of Katia, and she is quite wor- 
thy to stand by the side of these two illustrious 
countrywomen of hers as the exponent of all 
that is true and womanly in modern Russian 
life. eet 

In the closing paragraph of “ Narka” M. de 
Beaucrillon says: “She is a noble woman. | 
hope some Crown Prince will fall in love with 
her and marry her.” Wilhelmine, Margravine 
of Baireuth,? was uoble not only by birth but by 
nature. She married the heir-apparent of a 
margravate, and her Memoirs will show that 
her wedded life was almost as happy as if she 
had been a Harvard Annex Girl and had mar- 
ried an author of books proper to literature. 
She was one of the most gifted women of the 
eighteenth century, and was distinguished by 
her goodness of heart, her sincere friendships, 
and her self-sacrificing devotion. Carlyle, who 
did not say many pleasant things of her sex, 
says she was always true, Incid, and charming- 
ly human; and her kinswoman the Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein (Princess Hel- 
ena of Great Britain), who has translated anew 
and edited this volume of her Memoirs, says 
that her influence upon the intellectual devel- 
opment of her country was untold, and that she 
formed at Baireuth a centre of culture and 
learning which had before been undreamed of 
in Germany. All readers’ of Carlyle’s “ Fred- 
erick the Great” will remember how powerful 
was her influence upon her brother, and how 
that influence was exerted always for Fred- 
erick’s good, he himself confessing that to her 
he owed all his taste for study, all his love of 
work, and that habit of never being idle which 
distinguished him from the general run of 
kings. When she died in 1758 he mourned 
her sineerely, and the temple dedicated to 
“Friendship” in his garden at Sansouci was 
erected to her memory. “That it stands near 
to the graves of his favorite dogs is evidence 
enough of the warm place she held in his heart. 

The Margravine was born at Berlin in 1709, 
she married her Crown Prince in 1731, and she 
died twenty-seven years later at a comparative- 
ly early age. This fragment of her autobiogra- 
phy which the English princess has just given 
to the English-speaking world ends abruptly 
in 1742, and the only records of her life as given 
by herself during the fifteen or sixteen years 
that followed are contained in her correspond- 
ence with Frederick the Great, continued up 
to the time of her death, and in her letters to 
Voltaire, which latter were published in Ger- 
many in 1865 and form an interesting sequel to 
her Memoirs. 

This last addition to the already long list of 

3 Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth. 
Translated and Edited by Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess CuristiAN of Schleswig- Holstein, Princess of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Royal Authors in her six or eight pages of In- 
troduction, modestly and smoothly written, 
gives a clear although brief account of the 
personages who figure in the work itself, and 
of the period of time it covers; and she pre 
sents her reasons—which are good reasons 
for believing that the Memoirs of the great sis- 
ter of the Great Frederick are of sufficient value 
to be translated and preserved in English prose. 
The students of the history of Europe during 
the eighteenth century will agree that her 
work was worth doing, and that she has done 
it well. 

IN the land of plain living and high think- 
ing the story of Captain MacDonald's Daughter* 
begins and ends. Nan, the minister’s niece, 
was a member of the large family of Scottish 
boys and girls who helped to humanize, and 
sometimes to terrorize, the manse of Strath- 
lowrie. Strathlowrie was “no’ that bad off” 
for places of worship. ‘There were the Estab- 
lished Church, the Original Secession Chureh, 
the Independent Chapel, and the sanctuary 
of that band of worshippers whose strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath and of Fast Days led 
a certain English commercial traveller to re- 
mark, after his first trip over the border, that 
the religion of Scotland was neither Catholie 
nor Protestant, but something they call ‘‘ Free 
Kirk!” : 

To which body of Presbyterians Miss Mae- 
Donald’s uncle belonged the text does not say 
and the reader will not stop to ask. It is 
enough to know that “he was a man who 
feared his God and executed religion,” a good 
man and a just, a man to be obeyed and 
loved; and if obeyed, a most genial companion, 
whose most charming ways were always re- 
served for his own wife and bairns. Delight- 
ful anecdotes and useful bits of knowledge he 
constantly poured forth, and his children ab 
sorbed wisdom and information as they ab- 
sorbed the light and the caller air, learning a 
thousand things without ever being made to 
realize that they were taught at all. The 
manse itself was a square structure, plastered, 
gravelled, and whitewashed, cold and hard 
without, warm ifsometimes hard within. The 
house and the household are drawn by one 
who well knows the scenes and men from 
which and whom auld Scotia’s grandeur 
spring, and the Scottish episodes are perhaps 
the brightest and best in the beok. Nan 
found and felt the difference when she was 
transplanted to the little Virginia town of Wil- 
loughby one sunshiny afternoon in the dog- 
days, at the hour when its lawyers—and nine- 
tenths of the gentlemen in little Virginia 
towns are lawyers, the writer says—sit tilted 
back in their chairs trying dangerous experi- 
ments in equilibrium, while the Virginia ladies 
enjoy their siestas; and she felt it still more 

* Captain MacDonald's Daughter A Novel By 
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when in her long pilgrimage she reached the 
district known as Starkses,in Florida. How 
and why she went back to the manse of Strath- 
lowrie, and of all that befell her in the old 
home and the new, Captain MacDonald's Daugh- 
ter herself must tell in the pages of the touch- 
ing little romance devoted to her career. 


THE fact that there are birchen sticks with 
erackling sound sending forth a rich and rud- 
dy light in the bright open fireplace of the 
Old Homestead® of Mr. Wallace Bruce, and that 
his loved ones of the long ago rest beneath the 


maple’s glow, is proof enough that the stern- 


and wild Caledonia cannot have been the di- 
rect nurse of the poetie child whose name sug- 
gests so strongly the Scottish Chiefs and the 
tield of Bannockburn. Those pleasant dales 
and hills, and clitis and glens and laughing 
rills, where dream-like passed his early days, 
must have been far away from the parish of 
Strathlowrie, which burns not birches in its 
ingle neuks, and has no glowing maples to 
shade its honored dead; but Mr. Bruce could 
not have written as he did of “The Land of 
Burns” if he had not inherited more than his 
name from a Homestead older than that which 
gives its title to his collection of verses. Ev- 
ery son of St. Andrew will enjoy his address 
of the Wizard of the North to the bard from 
the banks of Ayr when first they met—in 
bronze—in Central Park; and there is some- 
thing very quaint and fitting in Sir Walter's 
formal introduction of Steele’s Burns to Ward’s 
Shakspere that will appeal even to those who 
have never seen “ Will” and “ Robie” under the 
birches and the maples of the new land where 
“pith o’ sense and pride o worth” make men 
of men for all that. 

Mr. Bruce does not devote himself entirely 
to Scottish and Seottish-American themes by 
any means. He celebrates “The Yosemite” 
and “The Hudson,” “The Wisconsin War Ea- 
gle” and “ The Club of Tahawas” once more on 
the shore of the Upper Ausable, and he sings 
of “The Silent Soldier’ dying at Mount Mae 
Gregor, as well as of “The Pioneers” from 
bleak Iona’s pebbled strand who helped to 
build the government for which Grant fought. 
The many illustrations scattered throughout 
its pages add greatly to the charm of The Old 
Homestead, and Other Poems as a holiday book. 


Mr. LAFrAN’s beautiful volume devoted to 
the American Wood-Engrarers® and their works 
is not only the most important art book of the 
vear, but is one of the most important contri- 
butions to the history of American art that 
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have yet appeared. In a few forcible words, 
not one of which has been thrown away, he 
tells the story of the rise and wonderful prog- 
ress of Engraving on Wood in this country 

a branch of art which he shows to have 
achieved a character more original and pro- 
nounced and more nearly national than any 
other; for while a painting or an etching by 
an American artist differs in no very essen 
tial quality from the similar work of Earo- 
pean origin, an engraving made in America 
is always to be distinguished from one that 
has been produced elsewhere. Its principal 
characteristic, according to Mr. Laffan, is its 
simplicity, its sincerity of purpose, and, above 
all, the cheerful self-effacement of the en- 
graver himself. His only endeavor is to repro 
duce what is before him-—-whether it be his 
own creation or that of another—as faithfully 
as is possible, to adapt as far as within him 
lies all the means he controls to that one end, 
and to make his reproduction give a maximum 
of the qualities and distinctive features of the 
original. How brilliantly he has sueceeded 
the illustrated books published in this country 
during the last ten years, and the decided 
growth of our illustrated periodicals during 
the same brief period, are proof enough. The 
publisher, the printer, the maker of paper, and 
the manufacturer of ink have worked together 
with the wood-engraver in accomplishing this 
admirable result. Blocks of such exquisite 
fineness and delicacy command and inspire the 
aid and co-operation of the best of materials 
and of the greatest technical skill; and there 
is nothing in modern Europe to-day to com 
pare with the artistic and mechanical pertec- 
tion of the American magazines. To the en- 
terprise, the encouragement, and the liberali*y 
of American publishers in contributing to the 
development of this art in the United Staies 
Mr. Laffan does full justice, but no more than 
justice; and speaking for every American 
wood-engraver, he offers a special meed of 
praise and thanks to Mr. Charles Parsons, of 
Harper’s, and to Mr. A. W. Drake, of the Cen- 
tury Company, to whose fertility of suggestion 
and invention, and to whose wise and intelli- 
gent criticism more than to any other individu- 
al influence, so much of the credit of this re- 
markable progress is due. 

The illustrations of this volume, engraved 
with but one exception from the works of 
well-known American painters, speak for 
themselves even better than Mr. Laffan has 
spoken for them. They tell the story of their 
worth to the urpractised as well as to the 
critical eye. Each artist has presented what 
he feels to be his own most important and 
most ambitious work, and that which, in his 
own particular fashion, gives most emphatic 
expression to his own particular bent, and the 
result is a collection of the best wood-engrav- 
ings of the best wood-engravers of the present 
day, presented in the highest form of mechan- 
ical finish. 
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FENWO of our latest cruisers lay off Ports- 
| mouth, New Hampshire, one bright after- 
noon, not very long ago, bowing in the rapid 
currents of the Piscataqua River as gracefully 
as their awkward lines would permit, to the 
shattered hulk of the frigate Constitution, rest- 
ing calmly now at the Kittery Navy-yard after 
her hard-fought fights, and with her tattered 
ensign waving still on high. It was the prop- 
er tribute of youth to age, of the modern to 
the ancient, of the raw recruit to the battle- 
scarred veteran, of the new-fangled to the old- 
fashioned. For many years the stirring song 
of a patriotic poet has saved this superannn- 
ited warrior from the almshouse of the junk 
dealer, and from the Potter's Field of the trader 
in oldiron. Let her not wear out her heart of 
oak in rotting uselessness, even in her pre- 
sent Sailors’ Snug Harbor, but refitted and re- 
stored and anchored in the bay of New York, 
under the great statue of that Liberty she 
helped to win and preserve, let ler ever re- 
main a monument to the American navy far 
more noble than the granite shaft at Bunker 
Hill, which commemorates an honorable defeat 
instead of a glorious victory. 

This wonderful age of improvement has seen 
no changes so great and so decided as those be- 
tween the war vessels of the present and the 
past. Model, material, machinery, armament, 
equipment, and rig are all altered; and the 
Constitution of 1812 has almost nothing in com- 
non with the Atlanta of 1888 but the element 
upon which she floats and the flag that floats 
above her. In the introductory chapter to 
VYodern Ships of War,’ Lientenant J.D. J. Kel- 
ley, U.S.N., shows that this wonderful process 
of evolution covers but the short period of the 
last thirty years. ‘The vessel of the class cail- 
ed naves liburnica, long, narrow, low in the wa- 
ter, modelled for speed and quick manceuvre, 
with its rostrum, its bulwarks, its hortator, its 
rector, and its banks of oars, to one of which 
Ben-Hur was chained during the first decade 
of the Christian era, differed less from the frig- 
ate of Buchanan’s administration than that 
frigate differs from the ram or torpedo-boat of 
to-day. So radical are these differences, and 
so sudden have been their development, that 


1 Modern Ships of War. By Sir Epwarp J. Reep, 
late Chief Constructor of the British Navy, and Rear- 
Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U.S.N. 
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the authorities of the present are widely sepa- 
rated in opinion even upon such a 


primary 
question as 


an universally accepted system 
of classification. 

The reader who has not followed the prog- 
ress of naval construction in this country and 
in Europe, as well as he who is move or less 
familiar with the subject, will find much to 
wonder at, and ifhe be an American, mich tode- 
plore, in the story told in this volume by Sir Ed- 
ward J. Reed, M.P., and Rear-Admiral Edward 
Simpson, U.S.N., authorities of the first rank, 
clear and careful writers, and each in his own 
land an important influence in modern naval 
armament and design. 
any moment 


Very few changes of 
have been made in the text of 
these papers since they appeared serially in 
the columns of Harper's Magazine and attract- 
ed so much attention; and nothing has been 
inserted, because, alas, there is nothing to in- 
sert which is at all likely to restore our na- 
tional pride in our own maritime department. 
To those who read between the lines,. writes 
Lieutenant Kelley, there awaits a mortifying 
realization of our inferiority-in this respect. 
During all the years that this-country—mas- 
terful beyond compare in other material strug- 


gles—was so successfully neglecting its navy, 


foreign designers were achieving trinmphs 
which are simply marvellou 


; and it is to be 
hoped that this work will have the effect of 
awakening the American government and 
the American people to the absolute necessity 
of creating a modern fleet of war ships which 
will compare in strength and numbers with 
the fleets of the Old World. In a nion-techui- 
eal, straightforward, seaman-like way the his- 
tory of this evolution is here set down; Sir 
Edward J. Reed writing of the British and 
French Navies, and Admiral Simpson of the 
Navy of the United States. Not the least im- 
portant portions of the work are the Intro- 
ductory and Supplementary Chapters, and the 
notes, furnished by Lientenant Kelley, a prae- 
tical seaman, who in his “ Armored Vessels,” 
and “The Question of Ships,” has shown his 
familiarity with the subject and his ability to 
express what he knows. 

Tur Portuguese Man-of-War (sub-kingdom 
celenterata: class hydrozoa) described in 
Chapter LV of Miss Sarah Cooper's Animal Life 
in the Sea and on the Land? as a creature as in- 


is 


2 Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land, 
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nocent and as unwarlike, as graceful and as 
defenceless, as the American war ships with 
which it would seem to have so much in com- 
mon. Miss Cooper tells her young pupils how 
will be delighted with its beauty, and 
they will wonder that so frail a bark can 
withstand the waves at all. She draws its 
a transparent pear-shaped bladder,” 
and she explains that attached to it and float- 
ed by it is a little colony of separate animals 
which have various uses, and each of which 
contributes its own share to the general good. 


they 


how 


hull as * 


Some produce eggs, some do the swimming, 
some are provided with lasso cells to procure 
food—and some do the eating. 

Miss Cooper's Zoology for Young People 
starts with the sponge, and goes systemati- 
eally through the animal kingdom, tracing the 
gradual development from the simple forms 
of life 
subjects for the purpose as the author consid- 
ers to be of most general interest. She has 
given especial attention to the structure of 
animals and to the wonderful adaptation of 
this structure to their various habits and 
modes of life. The book is simple but aceu- 
rate, and is made perfectly intelligible to the 
class of pupils for whom it was written. While 
it is carefully brought up to the present con- 
dition of the science of zoology, all scientific 
terms have avoided whenever others 
could be substituted for them; and dry elassi- 
fications have not been made prominent, al- 
though they It has many 
illustrations scattered through its pages which 
aid materially in making clear its text, as well 
as serve to familiarize the budding naturalist 
with the personal appearance of the creatures 
it is to be hoped he will study from real life 
on the land and the sea, 


up to the highest, and selecting such 


been 


are never ignored, 


“AN Epitaph on the Admirable Dramatic 
Poet, W. Shakspere,” written in 1630, and pre- 
fixed to the second folio edition of the plays 
published in 1632, would seem to imply that 
even honest, incorruptible John Milton was 
in the conspiracy to fix upon the ignorant 
player of Stratford the authorship of the tra- 
This 
was boldly set down within fourteen years of 
Shakspere’s death, only four years after the 
death of Bacon, when Milton himself was brt 
twenty-two, and when Bengemmens Jonson, 
John Heminge, and Henrie Condell, and their 
fellow-plotters, were still combining to deceive 
their own generation and all posterity. This 
verse on Shakspere, ending with the familiar 
line, 


gedies and comedies which Bacon wrote. 


“ Kings for such a tomb would wish to die,” 


was the first English poem of Milton’s that 
appeared in print. From the facts of his ex- 
treme youth, of his honesty of purpose, and 
his sincerity of character, already established 
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even at that early period, it is at least to be 
hoped that’ he meant and believed what he 
said when he called Shakspere that dear 
son of memory and great heir of fame who 
has built himself a living monument in the 
wonder and astonishment of all the world. 

Master John Aubrey, a contemporary of Mil- 
ten, and author of “The Lives of Eminent Per- 
sons,” in describing Milton’s school-days, says 
that “in those yeares [when Milton was but 
ten] he composed many copies of verses which 
might well become ariper age.” None of these, 
however, have been preserved, and the earliest 
of his poetical writings that have come down 
to us was the paraphrase of the Hundred-and 
fourteenth Psalm, done, according to Milton 
himself, “at fifteen years old,” but printed 
many years afterward. It is contained on 
page 117 of The Minor Poems of John Milton, 
edited by William J. Rolfe for the “ English 
Classie Series,” and is chiefly notable because 
of its date. The ode “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” which Hallam and Landor 
have praised so highly, was begun on Chirist- 
mas Day in 1629, as he was entering his twenty- 
first year, and is proof enough of the maturity 
of his thought even before he put himself on 
record as the opponen®ef what has since been 
termed the Baconian theory. 

Mr. Rolfe in this present volume has in- 
cluded “ L’Allegro,” “ Il Penseroso,” the “ Mask 
of Comus,” the Sonnets, and all of the Minor 
Poems of Milton in English, except such as 
Milton himself termed his “translations.” 
“The Introduction” and “ Notes’—the lattor 
all together at the end of the book — which 
comprise more than one-half of its bulk, have 
been prepared with all of Mr. Rolfe’s scholar- 
ly skill and care, and are of the greatest value. 


Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time* is the 
initial volume of Mr. Rolfe’s English Classics 


for School Reading.” Its contents are con- 
densed extracts from the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, with explanatory Foot-Notes as well as 
more elaborate Notes by way of Appendix; and 
it is introduced by an account of Scott’s early 
life, chiefly drawn from the fragment of auto- 
biography, written in 1808, which Lockhart 
found in an old cabinet at Abbotsford after 
Scott’s death. The story of the author of 
“Waverley” is itself a Tale of Chivalry, and 
no School Reading can be more instructive or 
entertaining. His physical lameness, which 
those who have painted him either with pen 
or with brush, from Lockhart and Raeburn 
down, have so persistently ignored, he himself 
emphasized, and no doubt intentionally. It 
meant a great deal to him, and had great in- 

3 The Minor Poems of John Milton. Fadited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Rotrr, A.M., Litt. D. With a Portrait 
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fluence upon his after-life and life work. It 
interfered seriously with the robust exercise 
of boyhood, spurred the ambitious youth to 
greater mental exertion, led him, as he con 
fessed, to strive to supply his disadvantage by 
making up in address what he wanted in ac- 
tivity; and to it, probably more than to any 
other mental or pliysical cause, the world owes 
the romances in prose and verse which have 
added so much to the world’s pleasure, al- 
though it is safe to say that not one reader of 
Scott in fifty remembers, or ever knew, that 
Scott was lame at all. 

There is no deed of all the Olden Time more 
chivalrous than Scott’s struggle to pay the busi- 
ness debts of the publishing house with which 
he was so disastrously connected; and not one 
of his own heroes ever died more gloriously or 
more bravely than the grand old poet, broken 
down by his hard fight, who whispered to 
Lockhart, “Be a good man, my dear,” a few 
short moments before “his oldest son kissed 
and closed his eyes.” 

COLONEL HIGGINSON’S essays on many top- 
ics relating to Women and Men,> and contributed 
to the columns of Harper's Bazar during the 
past year, he now collects in book form and 
dedicates to Mr. Brander Matthews. Although 
they were written for a journal devoted espe- 
cially to the tastes and interests of women, 
men Will find in them many things upon which 
to ponder, and not a few things they never 
thought of thinking about 
chapter on 


before. In his 
“The Creator of the Home” he 
utters the startling truth that as men and 
women grow old in years it is the man who 
becomes dependent and the woman who is 
to be envied as the free agent in life. She 
can get along very comfortably without him ; 
he cannot get along at all withont her. A 
household of women is contented and self- 
sufficing; a house full of men is anything but 
a home. An old bachelor is always a pitiable 
creature; most of the oid maids are the hap- 
piest persons in the world. It is to be regret- 
ted that Colonel Higginson does not give the 
name of the “some one” he quotes as putting 
it all into the one terse, proverbial, and phil- 
osophical “A bachelor’s life is a 
splendid breakfast, a tolerably flat dinner, and 
2 most miserable supper.” What is to become 
of the bachelor after supper, when the lights 
begin to grow dim and to go ont, even Colonel 
Higginson’s epigrammatic but unknown phi- 
losopher sayeth not. 

In this little volume the author talks to 
Vomen and Men in a most delightful and enter- 
taining way about “The Humor of Children,” 
“The Organizing Mind,” “Mice and Martyr- 
dom,” “ Vacations for Saints,” “The Nervous- 
ness of Men,” “The Discipline of Dolls,” ete., 
and in his introductory chapter he explains 


sentence, 
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that the phrase “men and women,” or its 
more common form, “gentlemen and ladies,” 
is comparatively modern. He might have 
added that by the fathers of the Church, 
when mothers were only fathers’ wives, they 
were addressed collectively as * Beloved Breth 
ren”; that by the fathers of onr own govern- 
ment they were alluded to jointly as “all 
mankind” ; and that in the cheap eating-louses 
of the present, even in Boston, they are spoken 
of separately as “ladies and gents.” Such is 
the progress of the age! 

Bayard Taylor's translation of the close of 
* Faust,” “The Woman’s Soul leadeth 
us, Upward and On,” is the key-note of all Col- 
He 


he me rely 


Goethe’s 


onel Higginson teaches in these papers. 

does not stoop to defend woman ; 

places and leaves her where he feels she be- 
longs. 

IN his chapter upon “ Men’s Novels and Wo- 

Novels” Colonel Higginson says it is 

plain that women novelists, like 


men’s 
men, incline 
sometimes to one branch of the art, sometimes 
to another, and that the accident of personal 
preference or the fashion of the period has 
more todo with the decision than any tendeney 
growing out of sex. <A careful study of what 
“The Moveiient in 
Southern Literature,” as Mr. Charles W. Cole- 
man, Jun., discoursed upon it in Harper's Mag- 
azine, some eight months ago, would seem to 
prove that the accident of locality, particn- 
larly when that locality is south of Chesapeake 
Miss 
Julia Magruder’s home is in the neighborhood 
of Winchester, and she has been for some years 
a resident of Washington and Baltimore. Her 
Magnificent Plebeian® might have been born in 
any State of the Union, but, as she depicts 
him, he conld only have lived and suffered in 
one section of the country. Miss Helen Mayne 
of Salem, or even Miss Helen Mayne of Phila- 
delphia, would have married her base-born 
lover, with his beauty of person and his won- 
dertul intellectual endowments, with very lit- 
tle thought of his pedigree, and despite his 
sister with the false frizettes, and notwith- 
standing the bright pink stockings of the little 
niece; but Miss Helen Mayne of Virginia, 
whose people for generations have been peo- 
ple of importance in their own little city, with 
her unusual distinectiow of manner, with her 
inherited wealth, her family tree, and her un- 
questioned social position, found social barriers 
built up between her and the eultured gentle- 
man whose sister was a factory hand, that no- 
thing but a whole house on fire could entirely 
burn away. 


~ : . , 4 
has been calied meceiit 


Bay, is the most important factor of all. 


Despite its unconscious localism, 


however, Miss Magruder’s story is a pleasant 
and a healthy one. 
womanly woman, and her Plebeian himself is 
Magnificent in his unselfish moral heroism. 


Her heroine is an honest, 


6 A Magnificent Plebeian. A 
eruper. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


ABOUT sixty years ago an English woman 
of undoubted ability published a book entitled 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans,” in 
which she said, and with no little truth, that 
the whole country was local, and the whole 
people, South and North, provincial. Her 
observations were universally read and indi- 
vidually resented by the provincial society 
she portrayed; and they passed current as the 
par of British Exchange until “The American 
Notes” of Charles Dickens, some ten years lat- 
er, drove them out of general circulation. Her 
eldest son, Mr. Thomas Adolplius Trollope, at 
the end of half a century, says: “ Unquestion- 
ably the book was a very clever one, and writ- 
ten with infinite verre and brightness. But, 
save for the fact that censure and satire are 
always more amusing than the reverse, an 
equally clever and equally truthful book might 
have been written in a diametrically opposite 
spirit.” Mr. Trollope himself met many Amer- 
icans, at that early period and later, and he 
speaksof them and of their country in anything 
but a satirical or censorious way. His What 
I Remember’ is an amiable, if somewhat gar- 
rulous, bit of autobiography which covers a 
considerable area of space and no ordinary pe- 
riod of time. He was born in London in 1810, 
he has seen the greater part of the civilized 
world and most of the interesting men and 
women in it, and in this work he records his 
impressions of them and of it, from his earliest 
recollections until the death of the first Mrs. 
Trollope in 1865; promising, at the end of an- 
other ten years, “please God, if the public 
lives”—as he quaintly puts it—to tell the fur- 
ther story of his life, from the period of his be- 
ginning it a second time and with a second 
wife. 

What he Remembers during the half-cen- 
tury he touches is most entertaining reading 
now, and some of his sketches of character are 
very valuable. He describes Lady Lytton 
Bulwer, for instance, upon one occasion in 
Florence as being “furiously angry with all 
things in heaven above and on the earth be- 
low, simply because she was for the moment incon- 
venienced”; the italies, which are not his own, 
explaining a very great deal to those who have 
only heard her side of the story of her unhap- 
py married life. In Italy the Trollopes knew, 
and intimately, the Brownings, the Dickenses, 
the Marshes (George ®. Marsh, the American 
Minister to Rome), when they all were young, 
in the beginning of the thirties, and Landor 
when he was young in spirit but old in years; 
and in Italy and in England they saw much 
of George H. Lewes and of “George Eliot,” 
whom Mr. Trollope always calls “ Mrs, Lewes,” 
who signed her letters to the Trollopes “ Ma- 
rian E. Lewes,” and whom Lewes himself cal!- 
ed “Polly.” The accounts of “ George Eliot” 
in her social and domestic life, scattered 
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through many pages of this memoir of her 
friend, are the most complete and comprehen- 
sive yet given to the world; and personally, 
in voice, manner, and appearance, she will nev- 
er be better known to that part of the world 
which knows her only in her books than as 
Mr. Trollope shows her. He says he never 
met so impressionable and so delicately sensi- 
tive a mind as she possessed, using the word 
“sensitive” in the sense in which a photog- 
rapher uses if in speaking of his plates. Ey- 
erything that passed within the ken of her 
wonderful organism, whether a thing or a com- 
bination of things seen, or an incident, or a 
trait revealing or suggesting character, was 
instantly reproduced and fixed; the operating 
light being the wonderful native force of her 
intellect. She was indeed “wax to receive 
and marble to retain” as he deseribes her. One 
ean almost hear the sound of her voice as 
he makes her talk in the pages of this book ; 
and when he says that she looked like “ Dante's 
aunt,” he presents probably the best physical 
portrait of her ever painted by the hand of 
observing man. 

Mr. Trollope relates more of what he re- 
members of other persons than of himself; 
and—as except in the early chapters which 
treat of his school and college life at Harrow, 
at Winchester, and at Oxford—he is modestly 
silent about his own endeavors and his own 
accomplishment, some few details of his liter- 
ary career, not to be found in his autobiogra- 
phy, will perhaps help those who only know 
him as Anthony Trollope’s brother to a better 
understanding and more thorough enjoyment 
of it. He went to Florence in 1843, and has 
since made that city his home. In 1840 he 
published his first book, “A Summer in Brit 
tany,” which was edited by his mother, and 
was received by the press as the werk of a 
clever and intelligent young man. His “ Dee- 
ade of Italian Women” (1859) was very highly 
praised at home and abroad. It was preceded 
by “The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici,” 
and followed in rapid succession by the “ Life 
of Filippo Strozzi,” a history of the last days 
of the old Italian liberty ; “ Paul the Pope and 
Paul the Friar,” a romance which tells the 
story of the great quarrel between Venice and 
the Papacy in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; a “History of the Common- 
wealth of Venice,” which has been used as a 
text-book, and many romances of Italian and 
English life, three of which,“ Lindisfarn Chase,” 
“A Siren,” and“ Durnion Abbey,” have been pub- 
lished in “ Harper’s Library of Select Novels.” 

The first Mrs. Trollope, Theodosia Garrow, 
was a very highly aecomplished woman as 
artist, musician, and writer of prose and verse. 
She died in 1865, and Mr. Trollope was married 
the next year to Miss Ternan, with whom be- 
gan and continues that second life of which 
the public is to hear more anon. If it prove 
as entertaining as the first, it will be pleasant 
reading indeed. 
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BY 
N R. FRITH has drawn in his Autobiography 


and Reminiscences’ as many figures as are 
crowded together on the canvas of his famous 
“Derby Day.” They are, however, more fa- 
miliar and more important figures, and they 
are, taken as a crowd, perhaps more worthy of 
preservation. An English critic has just said 
of this volume that it has a better chance 
of immortality than all of Mr. Frith’s pie- 
tures put together. ‘This is claiming a great 
deal for the literary work of the man whose 
paintings have given so much pleasure to the 
English public for so many years, and whose 
“English Merry-Makers in the Olden Time,” 
“John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots,” “The 
Road to Ruin,” The Railway Station,” “ Com- 
ing of Age,” and many others, have already 
more than ontlived the usual span of popular 
works of art. What Mr. Ruskin wrote in his 
“ Modern Painters” of “The Derby Day,” when 
if was first exhibited in 1858, may be para- 
phrased slightly here in deseribing what Mr 
Frith has written of himself and of the men 
of his time. Great ability there is assured], 
involved in the production of such a picture— 
or series of pictures—long and earefal study- 
of men and of things—considerable humor, un 
tiring industry, all of them qualities entitled 
to high praise, which no doubt they will re- 
ceive from the delighted public. The draw- 
ings of the distant figures seemed to Mr. Rus- 
kin especially dexterous and admirable; and 
he concluded by calling the picture “a cross 
between John Leech and Wilkie; with a dash 
of daguerreotype here and there, and some 
pretty seasonings with Dickens’s sentiment.” 
What he said of the distant figures on Epsom 
Downs is particularly true of the distant fig- 
ures in the “ Autobiography,” of men like Ja- 
cob Bell and old John Landseer, father of Sir 
Edwin, and even of Wilkie and of Haydon, 
who are merely outlined on this canvas, but 
very clearly. Jacob Bell is sketched as an art 
student of little promise and of less perform- 
anee, who was expelled from Sass’s School of 
Art in Bloomsbury for impertinence and in- 
competency, and who went to make a large 
fortune in a druggist’s shop in Oxford Street, 
and to bequeath his art treasures, the works 
of other men, to the National Gallery; doing 
more good to the world than if he had painted 
a thousand pictures, and never fairly seen un- 
1 My Autobiography and Reminiscences. 
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til now by the world he has so greatly bene- 
fited. 

The cross between Wilkie and Leech in Mr. 
Frith’s composition is shown in the happy do- 
mestic scenes seattered throughout his pages, 
which are as sympathetic and true to every- 
day life as are “The Blind Fiddler” and “The 
Cut Finger’; and in the story of the young 
painter who drew Charles the 
nothing—that is, without a model-—‘ and 
made him very like!” The dash of the da- 
guerreotype appears in the picture of Turner 
making his famous and single after-dinner 


Second from 


speech; and requesting in his old age to be 
buried in the canvases of his own “ Carthage” 
and “Sun Rising Through the Mist”: while 


that pretty seasoning with the sentiment of 
Dickens with which Mr. Ruskin closed is seen 
in the pathetic account of Turner crouching 
over a morsel of fire, muffled and miserable, in 
the long, paperless, desolate, monldy room in 
which he kept his pictures, “ wishing to Hea- 
ven he could get rid of them,” and refusing 
the check of the Scottish laird for twenty-five 
thousand pounds for the lot. 

Turner died in 1851, and was buried 
ing to his expressed wish, not wrapped in his 
own immortal paintings, but beside the re- 
mains of Reynolds in the erypt of St. Paul's; 
the Royal Academy at the end of fifteen months 
electing Mr Frith to fill the place in its body 
made vacant by the death of the man whom 
le believes to have been without doubt the 
greatest landscape - painter that ever lived; 
although he is free to confess his wonder at 


aceord 


the admiration expressed and the enormous 
prices realized for those mysterious produe- 
tions of Turner’s later days, which have no top 
and no bottom, and neither beginning nor end. 
Mr. Frith is always amiable and just; he 
remembers only what is pleasant and credit- 
able in his associates in the Academy, and in 
the men with whom he has been brought in 
contact during his long professional and social 
life. He has no sympathy with the dishonest - 
dealers, or with the grasping buyers who have 
thronged his studio; and his words of counsel 
and advice to art students should be printed 
in letters of gold. Like Mr. Eccles in the 
edy of “Caste,” he is a thorongh believer in 
work—“ for the young”; and unlike that Cos- 
tigan of dramatic literature, he las practised 
what he preaches not only in his youth, but in 
his splendid maturity. While accepting with 


a shadow of doubt the aphorism that “ genius 


com- 
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means the power of taking great pains,” and 
quoting the remark of Reynolds that industry 
willimprove great talents, and will supply the 
deficiency of moderate abilities, he does not 
believe that the author of either statement 
intended to be taken seriously or literally. 
The severest application could not have pro- 
duced a Raphael or a Hogarth; but neither 
Raphael nor Hogarth could have done what 
they did without the exercise of painful in- 
dustry, and in the proper time for that exer- 
cise—-healthy youth. 

If “autobiography is what biography ought 
to be,” and if biography is one of the most en- 
during, the most instructive, and the most de- 
lizghtful forms of literature, then Mr. Frith’s 
“ Autobiography” is one of the most long- 
lived, the most edifying, and the most enter- 
taining volumes that has appeared in our own 
generation at least, and since the days of 
Raikes, Greville, and Henry Crabb Robinson. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN calls his latest novel A 
Prince of the Blood,? and dedicates it to his fel- 
low-novelist Mr. Walter Besant. In its plo 
and construction he has taken a leaf out of 
the novels of Mr. W. Clark Russell, and a par- 
agraph or two out of the romances of Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard. Itis asea story, full of storms 
and fury, wrecks and mutinies and dreadful 
hardships; and it describes a mysterious race 
of beings upon a fruitful island before un- 
known to the world. At the same time it is 
no more like to the stories told “ Round the 
Galley Fire” or to the marvellous adventures 
of “Mr. Allan Quatermain” than it is like “The 
Talk of the Town” or “ Carlyon’s Year” of its 
own author. It combines with all its charm 
of novelty all of the quick perception of char- 
acter, the freshness of style, the fertility of 
imagination, and the keen sense of humor that 
distinguish his earlier tales. And at the end 
of a “ thrilling” chapter, in which the Prince 
of the Blood holds the burly, murderous vil- 
lain of the book by the thick coarse hair of 
his head over a yawning chasm, as an ordi- 
nary hero would hold a rabbit by the ears, we 
find the following remark: “A bad man’s life 
is like a bad novel; the third volume is gene- 
rally the worst part of it; and there is little 
cause for regret if its conclusion is what the 
reviewer describes as ‘hurried.” In this story 
Mr. Payn has a word to say in defence of the 
heroines of romance and real life who mani- 
fest anything like common-sense in their love 
affairs, declaring that the love which is really 
genuine has always somewhere a substratum 
of this kind; and expressing his pity, not only 
for the young woman who insists upon marry- 
ing the man of her choice when she knows that 
he has barely money enough to support her 
through her honey-moon, but his sincere sym- 
pathy for the young man himself. 

2 A Prince of the Blood. A Novel. By James Payn. 
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Mr. Payn, some three or four years ago, 
printed a fragment of autobiography which 
he called “Some Literary Recollections.” It 
is as pleasant reading as is most autobiogra- 
phy, and as are all of Mr. Payn’s own works 
of fiction. It contains no dates, but while its 
author is perhaps younger than Mr. Frith in 
years, they are certainly contemporaries and 
men of the same reign, living in intimate per- 
sonal relations with all of the prominent Eng- 
lishmen, and most of the distinguished for- 
eigners of theirownday. If not a full member 
of the Royal Academy of British Letters, Mr. 
Payn is at least an Associate and in good 
standing. His works have been hung on the 
line for many years, and his “Lost Sir Mas- 
singberd” came very near being a “ Derby 
Day.” In view of these facts, it is curious to 
read what he has to say in his memoirs about 
the relative profits of literature and art, and 
to compare the prices he receives for his books 
with the sums paid to Mr. Frith for his paint- 
ings. For a series of three pictures, to be 
called “The Streets of London,” Mr. Frith re- 
cords that he refused ten thousand pounds 
sterling in 1863. How many novels of Mr. 
Payn’s, or of anybody else, can be purchased 
outright for fifty thousand dollars it is hardly 
necessary to compute here. And yet Mr. Payn 
has worked as hard, and as diligently, and as 
long, and as intelligently as the successful 
painter, and in his own branch of art has met 
with, and deserved, almost as much artistic 
success. To quote Mr. Eccles again, “ Society, 
is this right?” 


NEITHER Mr. Frith nor Mr. Payn was among 
the marvellously precocious youths whom Mr. 
Smiles describes in that chapter of his Life 
and Labor® which is devoted to “Great Young 
Men,” although their motto, written and ex- 
pressed, is that which points its moral on the 
title page of Mr. Smiles’s new volume, and 
which may freely be translated as signifying 
that Labor conquers everything in Life. This 
collection of characteristic anecdotes of men 
of industry, culture, and genius which the au- 
thor of “Self-Help,” “Character,” “Thrift,” 
and “Duty” has just given to the world is 
written on the familiar lines of his earlier and 
now famous books, and contains many fresh 
examples of the glorious results of the exercise 
of honesty, of the force of will, and of steady 
perseverance. Dr. Smiles is a Scotchman who 
has practised medicine, edited a newspaper, 
been active in the management of great rail- 
road corporations, and has distinguished him- 
self as a moralist, as an essayist, and as the 
writer of books which have done great good 
to more than one generation of youry men, 
and in more than one-quarter of the globe. 
His “Self-Help,” first published in 1859, has 
reached a circulation of many thousands of 
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copies in his own language, and has been 
translated into several foreign tongues. Many 
an English and many an American boy, and 
many a boy on the great continent of Europe, 
has risen from its perusal determined that his 
own life should be formed from the examples 
Dr. Smiles has set before him. His advice is 
marked by thorough good sense, and is pre- 
sented in the clearest and most forcible way ; 
he rarely sermonizes, but he has the happy 
gift of presenting-texts which preach them- 
selves to young and old. 

The most valuable chapters to mature read- 
ers in “ Life and Labor” are those which relate 
to the Conditions of Health, and to that fash- 
ionable literary ailment which is styled “‘Over- 
work.” They are addressed particularly to 
those who exercise their brains too much and 
their bodies too little, and are based, Dr. Smiles 
declares, upon his own personal experiences. 
He believes in that healthful idleness which 
is not all idleness; and he advocates any sort 
of rest and recreation that leads to change of 
thoaght, citing the examples of Lord Brough- 
am, who amuséd himself in his old age by the 
study of mathematics, varied by optics, light, 
and natural theology; of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who dabbled in ancient chronology and the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse when exhausted 
by severe study ; and of Mendelssohn—wheth- 
er the great musician or his grandfather, the 
celebrated linguist and philosopher, he does 
not say—who gave his mind a rest when he 
felt fatigued with overwork by counting the 
tiles on the roof of his neighbor’s house. What 
is one man’s play in these instances would cer- 
tainly prove another man’s labor; but in plead- 
ing for more play and less work in this serious 
age, and among the solemn Anglo-Saxon, in 
proving that Labor is not all of Life, Dr. Smiles 
will put many a worn-out worker in the right 
way to exercise the best of “Self-Help.” 


In her Family Living on $500 a Year,* Miss 
Juliet Corson dwells upon certain serious topics 
of Domestic Economy, which Dr. Smiles, with 
all his varied experience, has entirely forgotten 


to touch. She addresses herself to quite as 
large and to quite as important an audience 
as that for which his “ Life and Labor” was 
intended ; and what his wholesome works have 
done for young men for the past thirty years, 
she has been doing in the columns of Harper’s 
Bazar, and during twice as many weeks, for all 
young women, and for those old women who 
are young in the experience of keeping house. 

The series of articles upon which this vol- 
ume is based is too familiar to the generality 
of American matrons to require much notice 
here. They have been read and studied and 
followed from week to week, and from month 
to month, they have been asked for and waited 


* Family Living on $500 a Year. A Daily Reference- 
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for in book form, and nothing more is needed 
than the simple announcement of their publi 
cation now, Miss Corson requests her readers 
to study the whole book with attention as a 
complete record of those things in house-keep- 
ing which are most necessary to success, but 
which young housewives generally have to 
attain only through many trying experiences; 
and she warns her pupils—for such her read- 
ers very soon become—not to attempt to com- 
prehend the system in detail by selecting at 
random any portion which might fix the eye 
‘luring a careless or a hurried examination. 
It is only by a thorough understanding of the 
entire plan that if can be practised success- 
fully. 

To the average male reader who is more fa- 
miliar with the science of mathematics than 
with the cooking of macaroni, who knows 
more about the Apocalypse than about aspic 
jelly (pp. 234, 240), and who would find more 
rest and amusement in counting the bricks in 
the chimney over the way than in making 
huckleberry spider-cake in an old-fashioned 
frying-pan with short legs (p. 109), this work 
will be as trying as the study of natural the- 
ology, but its applied results in his own house 
hold will comfort him more than 
light, or than ancient chronology itself. 


optics, or 


THE literature of our own language devoted 
to the Inquisition is remarkably limited in 
view of the great interest the subject has al- 
ways excited and of its historical importance ; 
and in comparison with the number of works 
devoted to other periods, and to other political 
and religions movements. Llorente’s “ History 
of the Spanish Inquisition,” printed in Paris 
in 1815, was translated into English and pub- 
lished in London twelve or thirteen years 
later. Antonio Puighblanch’s “Inquisition 
Unmasked,” from the Spanish, appeared in 
London about the same period, and Rule’s 
“History of the Inquisition from the Twefth 
Century to the Present Time,” was published 
in 1868. While these works are ont of print, or 
generally inaecessible, Van Limborch’s “ His- 
toria Inquisitionis” (Amsterdam, 1692), and 
the Abbé Marsollier’s “ Histoire de l’Inqnisi- 
tion” (Cologne, 1693), based upon it, and Hoff- 
man’s “Geschichte der Inquisition” (Bonn, 
1878), Rodrigo’s “ Historia verdadera de la In- 
quisicion” (Madrid, 1876-7), and Orti y Lara’s 
“La Inquisicion” (Madrid, 1877), do not ap- 
pear to have been translated into English at 
all. 

It will therefore readily be seen how serious 
and how important has been the task Mr 
Henry Charles Lea has undertaken to perform 
in preparing the three large volumes of his 
comprehensive work entitled A History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages. He has devoted 
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many years to the thorough study of his sub- 
ject, and has collected an enormous mass of 
material, much of which has never been in 
print before. He has been aided in his re- 
searches by sympathetic scholars and special- 
ists, who have ransacked the libraries and 
archives of Paris, Florence, Naples, and Venice 
for the valuable manuscripts which have lain 
forgotten there for centuries, and which throw 
so much light upon the Inquisitors and their 
Mr. Lea may well congratulate him- 
self as being the first writer who has had the 
courage and the patience to investigate the 
social, the spiritual, and the intellectual con- 
ditions of Europe in the Middle Ages, out of 
which arose what he calls that portentons in- 
stitution which for so many hundreds of years 
sought, with more or less success, to fetter the 
human mind. 

As the author of “An Historical Sketch of Sa- 
cerdotal Celibacy,” “Superstition and Force,” 
and “Studies in Church History,’ Mr. Lea 
has already shown himself to be an earnest 
student of medizval institutions, and has 
proven himself fitted particularly for his pre- 
sent great undertaking. In his first volume 
he treats of the “Origin and Organization of 
the Inquisition”; the second volume relates 
to “The Inquisition in the Several Lands of 
Christendom”; and the third is devoted to the 
exploration of “Special Fields of Inquisitorial 
Activity.” In his Preface he says that the In- 
quisition was not an organization arbitrarily 
devised and imposed upon the judicial system 
of Christendom by the ambition or fanaticism 
of the Church. It was rather a natural—and 
he is disposed to believe an inevitable—evo- 
lution of the forces at work in the thirteenth 
century ; and he adds that no one can rightly 
appreciate the process of its development, and 
the results of its activity, without a somewhat 
minute consideration of the factors controlling 
the minds and souls of men during the ages 
which laid the foundation of modern civiliza- 
tion. To accomplish this in a manner at all 
satisfactory he has felt it necessary to pass in 
review nearly all of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual movements of the Middle Ages, and to 
glance at the condition of society in certain 
of its phases. At the commencement of his 
historical studies he became convinced that 
the surest basis of investigation for any given 
period of time lay in an examination of its 
jurisprudence, which naturally presents, and 
without disguise, its aspirations and the means 
regarded as best adapted to their realization. 
Accordingly he has devoted much space to the 
origin and development of the inquisitorial 
process, feeling convinced, as he says, that in 
this manner only can the operations of “ The 
Holy Office,” and the influence which it exer- 
cised on successive generations, be properly 
understood. By the application of the results 
thus obtained it has seemed to him that many 
points which have hitherto been misunder- 
stood or imperfectly appreciated can be eluci- 
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dated. And if he has occasionally been Jed to 
conclusions differing from those currently ae- 
cepted, he begs his readers to believe that the 
views presented have not been formed hastily, 
but that they are the outcome of a conscien- 
tious survey of all the original sources accessi- 
ble to him. 

That Mr. Lea is tolerant and impartial as 
compared with other writers upon the subject 
all of his readers will confess. Mr. Motley, in 
the “ Dutch Republic,” says that the Inquisi- 
tion taught the savages of India and America 
to shudder at the name of Christianity; that 
the fear of its introduction froze the earlier 
heretics of Italy, France, and Germany into or- 
thodoxy ; that it was a court owing allegiance 
to no temporal anthority, and superior to all 
other tribunals; that it condemned, not deeds, 
but thoughts; that it arrested on suspicion, 
tortured till confession, and then punished by 
fire; that the rack was the court of justice, 
and that the criminal’s only advocate was his 
fortitude. But then Mr. Motley was an honest 
hater, tyrannical sometimes in his judgment 
of tyranny, and often intolerant of intolerance. 
Llorente, in the first volume of his history, 
says that during the eighteen years of the ad- 
ministration of the Dominican Torquemada 
(the first Grand Inquisitor), appointed by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella in 1478, ten thousand two 
hundred and twenty individuals were burned 
alive, and ninety-seven thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-one were punished with in- 
famy, confiscation of property, or perpetual 
imprisonment. And Llorente is believed to 
have been accurate and reliable. 

Mr. Lea, in quoting St. Bernard and other 
Witnesses as to the pride, the wickedness, tle 
ambition, and the lust that reigned everywhere 
in the twelfth century, confesses that the pic- 
ture he has drawn of the Church in its rela- 
tion with the people is perhaps too unre- 
lieved in its blackness. All Popes, he concedes, 
were not like Innocent IV. and John XXIL.; 
all bishops were not cruel and licentious; all 
priests were not intent solely upon impover- 
ishing men and dishonoring women. In many 
sees and abbeys, even in those dark ages, and 
in thousands of parishes, he has no doubt that 
there were prelates and pastors earnestly seek- 
ing to do God’s work, and to illuminate the 
darkened souls of their flocks with such gos- 
pel light as the superstition of the time would 
permit. Yet the evil was more apparent than 
the good, the humble work passing away un- 
noticed, while cruelty and vice and avarice 
and all unrighteousness were demonstrative 
and far-reaching in their influence, 

Founded as far as possible upon a conscien- 
tious examination of the original sources, Mr. 
Lea’s “ History of the Inquisition” will contain 
much that is novel even to the well-read his- 
torical student, and will be accepted by all 
scholars as the standard work, the most com- 
plete, thorough, and accessible of authorities 
upon its subject. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


R. KINGLAKE may be said, in legal par- 
\ lance, to hold a brief for Lord Raglan. 
His history of The Invasion of the Crimea,' now 
brought to a conelusion at the end of a quar- 
ter of a century, is virtually an effort to clear 
the memory of the British leader from all re- 
sponsibility for certain disasters suffered by 
the British troops in the Russian campaigns 
of 1854-5. In many respects his vindication 
of his client is complete, and during all these 
years it has remained unrefuted, if not unan- 
swered. His “opening” is a masterpiece of 
special pleading, and his “summings up” is 
thorough, comprehensive, and effective. 

The Crimean war was undertaken by her 
Britannie Majesty’s government in a magnifi- 
cent spirit of faith in Great Britain’s political 
omniscience and military invincibility, and in 
a blind confidence that what her armies had 
done in Spain from 1809 te 1813 she might sue- 
ceed in doing in Russia in 1854. But there 
was no Wellington to lead the British forces 
on to victory in the beginning of the last half 
of the nineteenth century, and the English 
had no army, in the proper sense of the word, 
for any one to lead. Lord Raglan, who was 
appointed to a high command shortly after 
Wellington’s death in 1852, was a soldier of 
no little experience, as will be shown below. 
Vrom the very outset he realized fully the 
military position, and particularly the absence 
of a reserve force, the want of a proper medi- 
cal department, of a satisfactory commissariat 
department, and of any corps decently equipped 
for army transportation; but his repeated re- 
monstrances were ignored, and only the scan- 
tiest preparation had been made for a winter's 
campaign when winter came down like a wolf 
on the fold of the allied armies, shivering on 
the bleak heights of Mount Inkerman and Vic- 
toria Ridge. Then the British nation, which 
had been passing through one of its periodical 
war erazes, howling for Russian blood on any 
pretext and at any cost, felt a very sudden 
and very uncomfortable reaction, which was 
quite as irrational as the fever itself, and 
which impelled it to go about blaming any- 
hody and everybody but the right body. It 
demanded the sacrifice of some one upon the 

1 The Jnvcston of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Ae- 
count of vrogress down to the Death of Lord Raglan 
By ALEX seR WiLtiaM KiIneLAKe. With many Maps 
and Plans. In Six Volumes. 12mo, Cloth. Vol. 1. pp. 
7125 Voi. IL, pp. 682; Vol. TIL, pp. 342; Vol. IV., pp. 
310; Vol. ¥.. pp. 242; Vol. VL, pp. 280. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 








altar of popular fury because some one else 
had blundered; and it threatened vengeance 
upon the leaders in the field becanse its army 
was suffering from want of the food, and the 
clothing, and the supplies of all kinds which its 
departments at home had neglected to for- 
ward. It cried for a domestic victim as loud- 
ly as it had clamored a few months previous- 
ly for foreign gore; and Lord Raglan, the 
most shining mark, was naturally selected as 
the target for its vituperation, until Mr. King- 
lake saved the victim’s reputation, and sug- 
gested in the most eloquert and forcible of 
words that if the nation felt that somebody 
must hang, the nation had better go out and 
hang itself. 

Lord Raglan was sixty-six years of age when 
the Crimean war broke out. The younger son of 
a Duke of Beaufort, he e1itered the army in 1804, 
He was on the staffof Sir Arthur Wellesley dur- 
ing the expedition to Copenhagen ir. 1807, and 
during the entire Peninsular war he was at the 
right hand of the commander-in-chief, first as 
aide-de-camp, and then as military secretary. 
He married a niece of Wellington’s in 12814, he 
lost his right arm by a shot at Waterloo, and 
for twenty-five years—from 1827 until Wel- 
lington’s death—he was military secretary to 
“the Duke” at the Horse-Guards. He _ be- 
came a fuli General in 1854, and he died of 
dysentery, on the field, in 1855, worn out by 
exposure and anxiéty, done to death by slan- 
derous tongues. He will live in the hearts of 
his countrymen as the original wearer of the 
Raglan cape, and he will march down to pos- 
terity arm in arm with Mackintosh and Cardi- 
gan as having given his name to a garment 
which keeps out the cold aud keeps off the 
wet. 

It will be seen that for almost half a cen- 
tury Lord Raglan’s life was passed under the 
immediate guidance of the great Duke; he 
was his intimate and constant companion from 
the very beginning of his fame in Europe; 
he rode at his side and carried his orders 
throughout all his great campaigns; and dur- 
ing the long periods of peace he was his confi 
dentialaid. This must have been an excellent 
school for an apt and earnest scholar. Mr. King- 
lake describes the younger man as having “a 
subtle power to draw men along with him, and 
as being gifted with a diction peculiarly fit- 
ted for the transaction of public business, and 
of a kind very rarely found in Englishmen. 
Schas Whether he spoke or whether he wrote, 
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whether he used the French tongue or his own 
clear, graceful English,it seemed that there had 
come trom him the very words which were the 
best, and no more. It was so natural for him 
to be prudent in speech that he avoided dan- 
gerous utterance without seeming cautious or 
reserved.” His counsel adds that “his manner 
was ofsuch a kind as to be—not simply orna- 
ment, but—a real engine of power. Itswayed 

There was no mere gloss in it. By 
ft of imagination he divined the feel- 
all sorts and conditions of men, and 
whether he talked to a statesman or a school- 
boy, his hearer went away captive.” (Vol. L., 
chap. xxix.) 

Such was the hero of Mr. Kinglake’s book. 
The leading villain was the Third Napoleon, 
while the heroine, “the Lady-in-Chief,” was 
perhaps the best-loved English woman who 
ever lived, and she receives this just tribute 
from Mr. Kinglake’s pen: “If the generous 
women thus sacrificing themselves were all 
alike in devotion to their sacred cause, there 
was one of them—the Lady-in-Chief—who 
not ouly came armed with the special experi- 
ence needed, but also was clearly transcendent 
in that subtle quality which gives to one hu- 
man being a power of command over others. 
Of slender, delicate form, engaging, high-bred, 
and in council a rapt, careful listener so long 
as others were speaking, and strongly, though 
gently, persuasive when speaking herself, the 
Lady-in-Chief—the Lady Florence, Miss Night- 
ingale—gave her heart to this enterprise in a 
spirit of absolute d But with all the 
rare attributes that made her gracious presence 
a blessing at the patient’s bedside, this gifted 
woman, when learning how best to compass 
the objects of a largely extended benevolence, 
had become well practised, Well versed in the 
business of hospital management; and none 
knew better than she did that, if kind, devoted 
attention will suftice to comfort one sufferer, 
or even perhaps four or five, it is powerless to 
benefit those who number by thousands, unless 
re-enforced by method, by organization, by dis- 
cipline. She knew that for affording due care 
to a prostrate soldiery, laid out before her in 
ranks so appallingly long as to bear being 
reckoned in miles, an administrative mechan- 
ism both impelled and controlled by authority 
was a condition of absolute need, and far from 
being a spurner of rules, she had so deep a sense 
of their worth as to be seemingly much more 
in danger of proving too strict than too lax.” 
(Vol. LV., chap. xi.) 

These two extracts, quoted somewhat at 
length, but intended to show the matter rath- 
er than the manner of Mr. Kinglake’s long nar- 
rative, will give a fair idea of the literary style 
of Mr. Kinglake’s great work—a style which, 
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with one very notable exception, has been high- 
ly praised by cultivated critics both in Eng- 
land and in America, and even in the France 
from which the history was banished by a de- 
cree of the Emperor and the Empire it so bit- 


terly assailed. In the chapter entitled “The 
Literary Influence of Academies,” contained in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in Criticism,” 
first published in 1864 or 1865, “The Invasion 
of the Crimea” was called the most successful 
work of the preceding season,and its style was 
considered “ one of the most renowned things 
about it.” What Mr. Arnold had to say then 
about “ style” is worth repeating here, not only 
for its own sake, but as showing what one mas- 
ter of style thinks of the style of another: “ Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett [the elder], of the New 
York Herald, says, I believe, that the highest 
achievement of the human intellect is what is 
called ‘a good editorial’ This is not quite so; 
but if it were so, on what a height would Mr. 
Kinglake stand! Ihave already spoken of the 
Attic and the Asiatic styles; besides these there 
is the Corinthian style. That is the style for 
‘a good editorial, and Mr. Kinglake has really 
reached perfection in it. 
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It has not the warm 
*, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of life 
is the Attic style has; it has not the over- 
heavy richness and encumbered gait of the 
Asiastie style; it has glitter without warmth, 
rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 
charm. Its characteristic is that it has no 
soul; all it exists for is to get its ends, to 
make its points, to damage its adversaries, to 
be admired, to triumph 

effect at the expense of soul, simplicity, and 
delicacy, a style so little studious of the charm 
of the great models, so far from classic truth 
and grace, must surely be said to have the 
note of provineiality. Yet Mr. Kinglake’s tal- 
ent is a really eminent one, and so in harmony 
with our intellectual habits and tendencies 
that, to the great bulk of English people, the 
faults of its style seem its merits.” 

All this, no doubt, is Attic in style, for it has 
warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy ; 
but it is not always true of Mr. Kinglake’s 
style, and it is not altogether just. Perhaps 
it is tinged by something of that over-heavy 
Asiatic richness of national irrationality which 
chafed in those days at the Corinthian, sonlless 
directness of the man who recomended tlie 
self-immnolation of the British »ation. 

Mr. Kinglake has devoted cver thirty years 
to the preparation of his history, Lady Raglan 
placing in his hands as early as 1856 all of the 
great mass of papers which her husband had 
with him at the time of his death, not only the 
Military Reports addressed to him by the of 
ficers under him, but his official aud private 
correspondence with sovereigns and their sin- 
bassadors, with ministers of state, generals, 
and admirals, with the French, the Turks, an 
the Sardinians, with public men and official 
functionaries of all ranks, with adventurers, 
with men propounding wild schemes of attack, 
and with faithfal and devoted personal friends. 
In addition to all this, he has himself since ex- 
amined the actual scenes of his tragedy, and 
has received information of the utmost value 
from many public and private sources, the very 














quantity of his material serving perhaps to 
delay and embarrass his work. 

The first volume of the American edition of 
Kinglake’s “Crimea,” published by Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers in 1853, contained vol- 
umes one and two of the edition printed in 
England in the same year; in like manner the 
American second volume (1868) was the Eng- 
lish third and fourth. The fifth British and 
the third American volumes appeared in 1875, 
the sixth British and the fourth American in 
1280, and the work is now brought to an end 
by volumes seven and eight in England and 
five and six in America, which bear date the 
present year, 1888. The later editions of the 
early volumes are enriched by copious Notes 
and Appendices; and an excellent Index to 
the entire work adds greatly to its value as 
a book of reference. With its wonderful mi- 
iuteness, its marvellous care and accuracy, 
and its honesty of purpose, it is probably the 
best record of any short period in the history 
of modern affairs to be found in the literature 
of the world. 


THE seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth vol- 
umes of Harper's New Monthly Magazine?—from 
December, 1886, to November, 1887, inclusive 
lately issued in bound form, seem to be un- 
usually rich in contributors and in contribu- 
tions. Besides Mr. Howells’s “ April Hopes,” 
Miss O’Meara’s “ Narka,” Miss Howard’s “ Tony 
the Maid,” Mr. Blackmore's “ Springhaven,” 
and other completed works already noticed in 
these columns, these numbers contain poems 
by Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Aldrich, 
Mrs. Moulton, and Mr. Lang; and _ essays, 
sketches, and tales from such well-known 
writers as Miss Amélie Rives, Miss Kate Field, 
Mr. Farjeon, Mr. Millet, Mr. Bishop, Mr. La- 
throp, Mr. Bowker, Mr. Henry James, and Mr. 
Gen. Lew Wallace; to say nothing of the regu- 
Jar monthly papers in “ The Easy Chair,” “ The 
Study,” and “The Drawer,’ which form in 
themselves unquestionably the most remark- 
able combination of editorial talent the peri- 
odical world can show to-day. Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Ifowells, and Mr. Warner, each in his own 
delightful way, discourses upon the topies of 
the time—literary, political, social, and ar- 
tistie—each in his own particular department 
appearing to excel all other writers in similar 
departments, and each, despite the stroug in- 
tellectual family likeness between them, s 
listinet in thought and expression from the 
other two that he might easily say of his co- 
laborers what the New Envland woman in the 
horse-ear is quoted in “The Drawer” for May 
as saying of her sisters: “Them and me ain’t 
no more alike ’n ef ’twa’n’t us. They’re jest 
ez different ez I be t’other way.” 

In reviewing the twelve numbers of this 
“Magazine” which have been printed during 





2 Harper's Magazine. Vols. LXXIV. and LXXV. 


Cloth, $3 00 per Volume; Half Calf, $5 25. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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the past year, it is not an easy matter, partic- 
ularly in its own columns and with the limit 
ed space at command, to say what a constant 
and conscientious reader would like to say of 
their contents, and it is not possible to sa 
more of the * Monthly” than it says of itselt 
from month to mouth, and than it has said of 
itself, in its letter-press and illustrations, for 
four hundred aud fifty-four months cousecu- 
tively. 

The first number of *‘ Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine” was issued in June, 1850. It had 
a circulation of seven thousand five hundred 
copies, increased at the end of the sixth month 
to fifty thousand copies, and where it is like 
ly to stop no man can say. “ The Historieal 
Record,” at first under the charge of Mr. Henry 
J. Raymond, was a feature of its contents from 
the beginning, and “The Easy Chair,” origi 
nally filled by Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, was first 
rolled to the desk in the editor’s room in No- 
vember, 1851, and, although it has changed oe- 
cupants, never, happily, has it been vacant 
since, 

A list of contributors to the “ Magazine” for 
the past thirty-seven years would be a list of 
the most popular of English novelists during 
that period, ineluding Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, and it would in 
clude most of the American authors of histor- 
ical, romantic, and scientific books that the 
last half of the century has produced. 


WHILE the idea of the “Magazine” sprang 
from the brain of Mr. James Harper, Mr. Fleteh 
er Harper was father of the thought which gave 
its younger brother, Harper’s Weekly, life aud 
being in January, 1857. How much this latter 
“Journal of Civilization” has done for national 
unity, for political purity, for domestic moral 
ity, and for every phase of that civilization it 
preaches and teaches, all apostles and all stu 
dents of American civilization know. Mr. 
Curtis bas stepped out of his “Easy Chair’ 
in the “Mouthly” to deliver every Saturday 
in the columns of the “ Weekly” a discourse 
that has been eagerly waited for and ear 
nestly listened to in almost -every congre- 
gation of the land; while Mr. Nast has made 
all the world laugh at his pictured jokes, 
and all of his own particular quarter of the 
globe reflect, by reason of his patriotic and po- 
litical cartoons. For very many trying weeks 
and months this journal was literally a pictori 
al history of our civil war, containing as it did 
every variety of illustration, from the glimps 
of the stray picket who breathed out all alone 
his death-rattle on the banks of the quiet Po 
tomac, to the stirring and glorious picture ot 
the two armies, when peace was proclaimed, 
turning their backs upon each other for 
first time in four years—as General Horace 
Porter so gracefully puts it; and no wat 
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uals gathered in these days of peace can be 
‘To these must be 
record of all passing 
events in every part of the world, and illustra- 
tions, with pen and pencil, of every current 
topic that interests mankind, prepared by the 
most cultivated of writers and the most skilled 
The present volume 
engraved portraits of hundreds of eminent per- 
late Mrs, 
and from Captain Samuels to Max O’Rell, 
ill of them excellent as works of art, 
of them of great Value 
is bristling 
aud sound sense, 


more ¢ omplete or more full. 


] 


added a comprehensive 


of designers. contains 
sons, from Professor Youmans to the 
Astor, 
and some 
for their rarity’s sake, 
with facets and faney, hu- 
from the beginning of 
the first editorial page to the drawing 


and it 
Mot 
comic 


on the last sheet. 
rhe wonderful progress of engraving on 
wood in this country, to which Mr. Laffan 


attention in his Introdue- 
tion to the sumptuous volume of the “ Society 
of American Wood Engravers,” will nowhere be 
apparent than in a careful study of the 
tiles of the “ Weekly” during the thirty years 
of its existence. The finest examples of the 
art which this country afforded, or which the 


lately called public 


ore 


whole world afforded, in 1257, looking strange- 
ly ernde and rough by the side of the blocks 


printed in the same journal in 1887 and 1888; 


and while we were then far behind foreign 
countries in our wood- engravings; both in 
quantity and quality, to-day we are confessed- 


unrivalled and unapproached. “ Harper's 
Weekly,” if it has done nothing more in re- 
rding and preserving the history of modern 
Vilization, has by its Sere toreeset Arwen in its 
own columns shown civilization what has been 
accomplished, during its own lifetime at least, 
in the illustration of periodicals and books. 
Harper's Bazar,* ten years younger than the 
‘Weekly,” and seventeen years younger than 
the senior member of the group of periodicals 
emanating from Franklin Square, first saw the 
light on the seeond of November, 1867, and was 
hailed by the other two as a pretty little sis- 
ter to be petted and to be proud of. It has 
been ch now to have es- 
ablished itself as a decided social success, and 
lrawing-room companion. 
recognize - American authority upon 
fashion, social etiquette, domestic affairs, and 
all kindred matters; its columns are filled with 
economical suggestions concerning personal 
household adornment, the management 
of servants, and the care of the and it 
commends itself to the provider as well as to 
the provident and the improvident provided. 
For four dollars per annum Miss Juliet Corson 
in the columns of the “ Bazar” has taught her 
thousands of readers how to set the family ta- 
‘Five Hundred a Year,” and in the same 
open and catholic pages Colonel Higginson has 


in society long enous 


as an indispensable 
It is the 
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his “Women and 


and well, in 
to men as well as women, who no doubt 


talked wisely 
Men,” 
have profited by what he had to tell them. 
“ Bazar,” to say nothing of that awful mystery 
the “ Pattern-sheet Supplement,” is unexcelled 
in this country in mere literary and artistic 
merits by any journal of its class; the best 
American and foreign writers are engaged to 
furnish if with stories, sketches, and poems, 
its editorial management is excellent, and in 
a pictorial way it rivals the seniors of its own 
tamily. 


The 


THE bound volume of Harper’s Young People® 
which bears the date 1887 has as a frontis- 
piece a full-page engraving by Goetze of Lud- 
wig Knaus’s famous painting “ The Children’s 
Party,” and on its title-page is a portrait of 
“His Majesty in Private Life,” a crowing, kick- 
ing babe in a wicker cradle. The infant in 
arms is hardly too small, and even if he be a 
crowned king, he is hardly too grand, to attend 
the delightful parties to which all children 
are invited every week with the compliments 
of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, and with the 
brightest of authors and the most clever of 
draughtsmen especially engaged to cater to 
their amusement and to provide their instrue- 
tion. “The Young People,” as its name would 
imply, is the youngest of the group; and it was 
born on the fourth day of November, 1879. It 
is a sturdy, healthy juvenile, strong and wise 
for its years, full of life and frolic, and merit- 
ing all of the good marks it brings to so many 
homes every Tuesday. During the past yea 
it has told its young readers the story of “ The 
Colonel’s Money” and the personal history of 
“Derrick Sterling’; it has introduced them 
to “The Home Fairies and Heart Flowers” 
which Mr. Frank French has drawn so tender- 
ly and of which Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has 
sung so sweetly; it has wound up and set going 
for them Mr. Howard Pyle’s “ Wonder Clock,” 
with its marvellous tale for every hour in the 
day, and its charming illustration for every five 
minutes in the hour; it has given them simple 
essays and pleasant tales from Miss Sophie B. 
Herrick, Mr. John Habberton, Mr. William O. 
Stoddard, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mr. H. C. 
Bunner, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Mr. R. K. Mun- 
kittrick, Mrs. Luey C. Lillie, and scores of 
writers who know so well what young people 
want to know, and who have the happy gift 
of telling it; and to crown all, it has, in the 
most kindly way, thrown open to them its 
weekly “ Post-oftice Box” for their own original 
contributions, which no doubt they ‘find the 
most fascinating literature ever put into print. 
A glance at this correspondence will show th« 
far-reaching popularity of the little paper; on 
week’s “mail,” opened at random, containing 
letters from Bohemia, Austria, from Constan- 


tinople, and from Glasgow, Scotland. 

5 Harper's Young a Sor 1887. Vol. VIII. 4to, 
Ornamental Cloth, $350. New York: 
Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


< S thou quotest Scripture to me, select 
A thy texts with greater care; to my mind 
there doth come one more suiting; for even 
as Job ‘I am a brother to dragons, and a com- 
panion to owls.’” So spake Lord Denbeigh, 
in the Red Deer Inn at Pebworth, to good Au- 
thony Butter’s own sweet lady in 1586; or, at 
least, so Anthony reported him. Anthony’s 
memory must have been at fault, however; 
for it is hardly probable that the version of 
the Bible which was printed in 1611, and was 
appointed to be read in churches when James 
the First was King, could have been familiar 
in the mouths of Queen Elizabeth’s subjects 
in the preceding century. In the first English 
Bible (1535) the patient Job is made to say, 
‘Iam a copanyon of dragones, and a felowe 
of estriches.” In the version variously known 
now as “ The Geneva,” “The Puritan,” or “ The 
Breeches Bible,” published in 1560, which, by- 
the-way, was the first edition in En 
was divided into verses, and also the first that 
was printed in Roman type, the twenty-ninth 
verse of the thirtieth chapter of Job reads, 
*T am a brother to the dragons and a com- 
panion to the estriehes’; while in the “ Big 
Bishop’s Bible,” sometimes ealled “ The Trea- 
cle Bible,” first published—in black letter— 
in 1568, and the version which Lord Denbeigh 
would have been most likely to quote, the verse 


elish that 


is translated, “ But nowe I am a brother of 


dragons, and a felowe of estriches.” The owl 
therefore had no place in Job’s particular social 
circle until long after Lord Denbeigh’s time, 
although the dragon is as old as English itself. 

A Brother to Dragons’ is a pleasant tale nev- 
ertheless, and its title is as happy and as quaint 
as the language in which it is written. While 
it will not do, perhaps, for the close student 
of Elizabethan prose to look too critically at 
Miss Rives’s maiden effort in fiction, it is 
fairly free from anachronism, and it displays 
a familiarity with the period in which its 
scenes are laid, and with the common tongue 
of the sixteenth century, which is remark- 
able in one so young—Mr. Coleman in his 
article on “ The Recent Movement in Southern 
Literature,” in a late number of the Magazine, 
describing her as having “just entered upon 
her twenties.” The three stories in this little 
volume to which “ A Brother to Dragons” gives 
its name-are all told in the first person, and 

1 4 Brother to Dragons, and Other Old-Time Tales. 


3y AMELIE Rives. Post 8vo,Cloth. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


by men and women who spoke the speech of 
Christopher Sly or Dame Quickly, rather than 
that of Hastings or of Katherine wife to Hen- 
ry the Eighth. The Lady Margaret of the first 
tale sometimes swore “ i’fecks,” after the man- 
ner of King Henry’s younger daughter, but het 
head was set high and light on her shoulders 
like a bird that floats on a wave, she swam 
like a sea maid, fenced even better than he 
brother, and, as if seemed to her faithful ser 
vitor and truthful historian, she was the best 
shot with a long-bow (in the literal sense of 
the words) of any woman in all England. Her 
contemporary and neighbor “ The Farrier Lass 
o’ Piping Pebworth,” on the other hand, swore 
“bodykins,” which would appear to be quite 
as profane as, and much less refined than, 
‘**i’fecks” itself; and according to this same 
Anthony Butter, she was a jade with a low 
name, a bitter tongue, and a peppery temper. 
She was a-heroine, for all that, and well de 
served to be called Keren Happuch, after Job’s 
third daughter, which is not so bitter a name 
as goodman Butter thought it; for it signifies 
“a child of beauty,” and was to be found, thus 
spelled, in the Tindal and Coverdale Bible of 
1535, long before the Farrier Lass was born. 
“Nurse Crumpet Tells the Story” which 
closes the book. Nurse Crumpet lived during 
the reign of the first Charles, and fifty years 
later than Anthony Butter or Humfrey Lemon, 
who tell the tales that precede hers; and the 
serious matters ’twixt the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads were beginning to wax hotte 
and hotter in England, when her mistress pre 
vented her master from going to fight for his 
king; thereby, from the most affectionate ot 
motives and with the most unwise and ori- 
ginal of devices, breaking the hearts of both 
master and mistress. It is not so cheerful as 
the other narratives, but it is quite as natu- 
rally and as truthfully told; and as showing 
the power of the writer and her invention as 
a novelist, it is a very surprising production 
for a woman comparatively unpractised in the 
art of fiction, and unfamiliar with the ways of 
the great world outside of her Virginian home. 
That they recall the works of Blackmore is 
not too high praise for any of her perform- 
ances; and it is safe to assert that these tales 
under consideration here, and others equally 
as quaint and imaginative, which have ap- 
peared in prose and verse in American maga- 
zines during the past few months, promise a 
brilliant future for their author when custom 
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and experience shall have freshened and ripen- 
ed her infinite variety. 


A NOVEL of Jater days and of other lands 
by Karl Emil Franzos, translated by Julie Sut- 
ter, under the English title “ For the Right,” 
aud published in January, 1888, inaugurates 
the new series of THE FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY. These volumes are now published in 
monthly instead of weekly numbers, and in 
octavo instead of quarto size. They are simply 
the old “ broadside” sheets folded once again, 
and presented in book form, with neat paper 
covers. They contain the regulation title- 
page, a table of contents, dedication, etc.; so 
that those which are considered by their pur- 
chasers to be worthy of a better outer dress 
may be reclad in half-calf, tree calf, muslin, or 
As the golden rule of bibliophilism 
says that books worth reading are worth keep- 
ing, very few of the present series will not as- 
sert themselves as good enough to stand among 
the standard works of the language in suit- 
able covers on book-lovers’ shelves; the desire 
of the publishers being to circulate a higher 
class of literature than it is possible to collect 
for weekly presentation, and to issue it in a 
more popular and a more enduring form. 

George MacDonald, out of pure admiration 
for F'ranzos’s story For the Right,? which he had 
read in the original, volunteered to write a 
preface to the translation, which he had never 
seen, saying that seldom, if ever, had any 
work of fiction impressed and moved him so 
much as this, and entreating the reader not 
to come to a conelusion before he has come 
to the end of the book; “not to imagine 
that now or now he may condemn, but to 
wait until the drama is played out.” It 
is certainly a very strong and a very un- 
common story, although it would seem to 
appeal to the admirers of Tolstoi rather 
than to the lovers of “A Quiet Neighbor- 
hood” or “The Seaboard Parish.” The scene 
is laid among the lower Carpathian Mountains, 
the time is between 1835 and 1840, and the 
hero is a Christ-like man born of the people, 
and with a stain upon his birth, low as it is. 
He can neither read nor write, he has no par- 
ticular inclination or personal aptitude for 
social or public affairs, and he attempts the 
most magnificent of impossibilities for the 
sake of his fellow-men, and from a spirit of 
simple reverence for justice, giving up every- 
thing that is most dear to him—wife, child, 
home, friends—making himself an outlaw, liv- 
ing an outlaw’s life, dying an outlaw’s death, 
and all for what he considers “The Right.” 
He is an Austrian John Brown, who sometimes 
goes the wrong way to reach the right ends, 
who sometimes does what should not be done 
in order to accomplish that which ought to be 


sheep. 


2 For the Right. By Kant Em. Franzos. Given in 
English by Jutre Sutrer. With a Preface by Grorce 
MacDonap, LL.D. 8vo, Paper, 30 Cents ; also, 12mo, 
Cloth, New York: Harper and Brothers 


accomplished. He is a curious anomaly, at 
one moment divinely meek, giving his coat 
without a murmur to the authorized tyrant 
who has taken his cloak, turning both of his 
own cheeks to receive the blows of the oppress- 
or, standing the next moment like a martyr 
between the strong and the weak, and like a 
Brutus slaying with his own hand the com 
rade who was unfaithful to his trust and s 
traitor to his cause. He is the Man for tly 
Hour; and if he did not exist save in the brain 
of the novelist, which Dr. MacDonald is in- 
clined to question, that novelist deserves no 
little praise for having created such a man. 

Karl Emil Franzos is only beginning to he 
known to English readers. The son of a Jew- 
ish physician, he was born about forty years 
ago in Russian Podolia, close to the Austrian 
frontier. He received his early education at 
cloistral school in the Polish-Jewish village of 
Czorskow, and he greatly distinguished him- 
selfas a classical scholar at the University of 
Vienna, where he translated the Eclogues of 
Virgil into the Doric dialect of Theocritus lone 
before he was out of his teens. After prac- 
tising law in Vienna for some years, he dete: 
mined to adopt the career of a professiona 
writer, commencing as a journalist at the cap- 
ital in 1871. By the end of 1874 he was en- 
abled to support himself entirely by his books, 
which deal mainly with the Jews of the Podo 
lian Ghetto and the semi-barbarous civiliza- 
tion of northern Europe, his earliest published 
work, “Aus Halb-Asien,” literally “Fron Half 
Asia,” indicating this. It is a series of pic- 
tures of life in Galicia, Bukowina, Southern 
Russia, and Roumania. It was followed by 
“The Jews of Barnow,” a collection of short 
stories—many of which were written while he 
was at the university—by “From the Don to 
the Danube,” “The Witeh” (1880), and “ The 
President” (1883). ‘‘The Jews of Barnow” was 
translated into nearly all European languages, 
as well as into Hebrew, long before it was 
done into English a few years ago, and it at 
once attracted the universal interest of the 
serious readers for whom this his latest book 
“For the Right” is intended, and whom it ean- 
not fail to interest and attract. 


THe Emperor of Austria, whose final deci- 
sion confirmed the sentence of death upon the 
man who died For the Right in 1840, had re 
tired from the throne before the author of 
Monarchs I Have Met® made the acquaintance 
of his nephew and immediate successor in 1867 
Mr. W. Beatty-Kingston passed eight of thie 
busiest and most interesting years of his ac- 
tive life direetly and indirectly in the service 
of Francis Joseph First, the reigning Austrian 
Kaiser. He saw him crowned King of Hun- 
gary, with all the quaint pomps and ceremonies 
hallowed by the traditions of a thousand 

3 Monarchs I Have Met. By W. Beatrry-Ktnestox 


Illustrated with Portraits. 8vo, Paper, 50 Cents. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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years; he was present at his first meeting 
with the Third Napoleon, when that august 
potentate from Ham in the Department of 
Somme, and from Staten Island in the State 
of New York, was welcomed as “friend and 
brother” by the head of the house of Haps- 
burg in the archiepiscopal city of Salzburg ; 
he stood by the side of the Austrian Em- 
peror when he opened the World’s Fair in 
his own capital of Vienna; when he received 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia; 
and he accompanied him on his first visit to 
Berlin after the great war that annihilated 
his “ Corsican Brother,” and saw the end of the 
influence of his own empire in Germany}; and, 
with the true instinets of a born journalist, in 
a most entertaining way he chronicles fully 
all he saw, and heard, and was a part of on 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston has 
known and been familiar with more kings and 
queens than any man of his generation who is 
not himself a professional monarch or a pro- 
fessional gambler. In the course of his trav- 
els through Christendom and Heathendom it 
bas been what he calls his privilege to be pre- 
sented to sovereigns, European, African, and 
Asiatie, past, present, and potential, and his 
republican readers in America will be pleased 
to hear that some of these exaited personages, 
with whom he has been brought into contact 
by cireumstances of extraordinary importance 
and interest to themselves, have deigned to be- 
stow upon him marks of their especial grace 
and favor: some have entertained him in their 
palaces with splendid and kind hospitality, 
and by one and all he has been treated with the 
utmost politeness and consideration. Which 
was very good of the monarchs he has met 
Despite that divixity with which he hedges 
all his kings, and which will amuse rather 
than impress a race of monarchs “created 
free and equal by Act of Congress,” his gossip 
about his emperors and princes, their homes, 
their habits, and their surroundings, is very 
pleasant reading, even in this disrespectful 
land and in this irreverent age. For thirteen 
years he was the Continental representative 
of a great London journal—years that were 
very fruitful in the making of recent history, 
id in the revision of geographical lines; he 
saw crowns lost and crowns won, and many 
rowns broken in the operation ; and he records 
it all in a way that is as diverting as he de- 
clares it to be true. In his brief preface he 
makes the positive assertion that he has in no 
single instance drawn upon his imagination 
for his facts, or derived his descriptions of 
events and places from his inner conscions- 
ess; and it is certainly worth something to 
be taken into the confidence of a man who 
has rubbed shoulders with royalty in times of 
peace as well as war, who has seen royalty 
christened, married, and buried, who has 
watched its demeanor in the throne-room and 
in the banqueting hall, and who has even taken 
note of its behavior upon the field of battle. 


these occasions. 


Besides the Austrian Emperor and the 
French Pretender, the monarchs he has met 
include the Emperor of Germany, the King of 
Greece, the King of Roumania, the Emperor 
of Mexico, the Pope of Rome, the Prince of 
Servia, two Kings of Italy, two Khedives of 
Egypt, and three Sultans of Turkey. Of his 
own monarch, the Queen of England and the 
Empress of India, or of the members of her 
family, he does not speak at all; even dedi- 
cating his book to a rival monareh, Elizabeth 
of Roumania, actuated, no doubt, by that in- 
nate reserve which deters the ordinary fashion 
reporter from commenting upon the costumes 
and jewels of his own wife and daughters. Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston is simply the Society Editor 
Extraordinary to the Royal Courts of the 


World, and he is the absolute monarch of his 
In his present work he has done 
as much for kings and queens, singly and in 


own realm. 


pairs, as did our own representative to the 
court of St. James some years ago in the fa- 
mous treatise he wrote upon their use and 
abuse. 

THE first chapter of The Colonel’s Money,* by 
Mrs. Lucey C. Lillie, was printed in Harper's 
Young People early in January, 1887. Its heroine 
is a Little Lady Fontleroy from Massachusetts, 
who goes to England to take possession of the 
Colonel’s estate, to bring harmony into the 
Colonel’s disnnited family, to live down tre- 
mendous prejudices, and to make herself dear- 
ly loved of the Colonel’s natural heirs, disin- 
herited on her account. While she bears a 
romantic English name, Gladys, she has a prae- 
tical Yankee disposition, and her adventures 
among the new scenes of the old home are very 
entertaining. 

The characters of certain of her cousins— 
notably the children of “Mrs. John”-—are ad- 
mirably drawn; and “Mr. John” and “ Mrs, 
John” themselves, while they are the peculiar 
product of English social life, must amuse and 
interest, by reason of their very contrasts, a 
community familiar only with Dukesborough, 
on Duke’s Creek, Georgia, or with the Pig- 
wackett Centre, in which Elsie Venner’s Ber- 
nard Langdon onee taught school. Every in- 
telligent American child who has gone to 
England, under no matter what circumstances, 
has felt as Gladys felt when she first saw the 
streets of London, and whew she got her first 
scent of the spring in a hawthorn hedge; and 
every American child, familiar or strange to 
English scenes and English ways, will follow 
Gladys happily and cheerfully from Sandy 
Hook to the Devonshire Manor-House, hoping 
in a later volume to hear still more of Gladys, 
and of what the Colorel’s money bronght her 
when she finally came into her kingdom. 

Mrs. Lillie is the niece of Gerald Griffin, a 
very brilliant young Irishman, who died be- 

4 The Colonel's Money. By Lucy C. Linu. Tlus- 


trated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $100. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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fore the world could afford to lose him, and 
who was the author of the once famous but 
now forgotten “ Collegians,” a tale upon which 
Mr. Boucicault founded his “Colleen Bawn.” 
Miss Mitford, in her “ Recollections of a Liter- 
ary Life,” speaks in the highest terms of Grif- 
fin’s personal character, and pays a strong 
tribute to his genius; and the stories from 
Mrs. Lillie’s pen which have appeared in “ Har- 
per’s Young People Series” during the last five 
or six years show how much of the talent and 
grace of style which distinguished her rela- 
Her books are 
pure and healthy in tone, fresh and original 
in construction, full of interest, free from mor- 
bid sentimentality, aud perfectly safe for young 


readers. 


tive have come down to her. 


THE young reader who is familiar with Mr. 
Kirk Munroe’s “ Wakulla” and “ The Flamingo 
Feather,” in earlier numbers of“ Harper’sYoung 
People Series,” will follow his Derrick Sterling® 
through all that befell him with equal interest 
and affection, and will find that the every-day 
experiences of a coal-miner in Pennsylvania 
are quite as fascinating—in books—as are life 
and adventure in the Florida swamps and 
glades. He will learn from Derrick something 
of the surface working ofa colliery, of the con- 
struction of the great pumps which keep the 
mines free from water, of the great swiftly re- 
volving fans which draw all foul air from them, 
of “breakers” and “crushers” and “jigs” and 
“chutes,” and as a moral lesson he will be 
taught the fallacy and folly of the local doc- 
trine that “mules won't work without they 
hears the peculiar langwidge they’s most fond 
of, which is cuss-words.” Derrick was better 
educated and more refined than the majority of 
boys with whom he was brought in contact in 
his daily task; he hated dirt, and he loved the 
sunshine, the fields, and the woods; but from 
seven in the morning until six in the evening 
he had to breathe the dust-laden air, and to 
hear nothing but the clang of machinery, while 
in a cramped position he helped to sort the 
shallow streams of dirty coals which constant- 
ly flowed from the crushers and screens above 
him. He was toiling to lighten the burdens of 
a good mother, however, and he was as great 
a hero as the beantifully clean young French 
boy who became an Indian chief in the land 
of flowers three hundred years ago, with the 
plume of the scarlet flamingo as his unspotted 
badge. Derrick won and wore a moral fea- 
ther in his miner’s cap by the side of his safe- 
ty-lamp,and the feather he showed when he 
saved his crippled comrade in the burning 
breaker, and when at the risk of his own life 
he brought life to perishing men, was in more 
ways than one anything but white. 

Mr. Munroe’s style is easy, pleasant, and 


simple. His stories are full of charm, interest, 


5 Derrick Sterling. A Story of the Mines. By Kirk 
Munror. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


and sound sense, signifying nothing that is 
unhealthy or impure. 


“ Derrick Sterling” is a story for boys, with 
labor for its theme, but a stery in which the 
“Knights of Labor,” so called; play a small 
and insignificant part. Big Wages and How to 
Earn Them’ is a serious work for mature read- 
ers, in which “The Knights of Labor,” if the, 
could be made to listen to it, would hear some- 
thing to their advantage. The writer is him- 
self a laborer, whose purpose is to say a word 
to his fellow-laborers upon labor associations, 
upon wages, and kindred matters; and the 
audience he addresses is made up of those 
members of Labor Unions who are at present 
dissatisfied with “Union” tactics, which they 
have tried and have found wanting, unprofit- 
able, and oppressive ; of men who need no help 
from the Labor Unions, which they have joined 
simply to help others; of men who remain in 
these Unions because they do not wish to em- 
barrass their fellow-workmen, their employers, 
or themselves, and who do not dare to oppose 
the despots now in power. 

The book is plainly and forcibly written by 
an earnest man, who knows of what he writes, 
who is impartial in his statements, and who 
is willing to do full justice to the capitalist as 
well as to the working-man, to the man who 
labors with his brains as well as to the man 
who toils with his hands. Capital, he says, 
knows no sentiment, has no feelings, cares for 
nothing but safe and profitable investment, 
but it reads everything which attacks or de 
fends its interests. On the other hand, the altra 
Labor-Union man never reads, is full of senti 
iment and prejudice, and will not listen to ar- 
gument, either to refute or to endorse it. 

The best chapter in the book perhaps is that 
which is headed “ What the Leaders of Labor 
Unions ought to tell you,” and which contains 
the hypothetical address of a newly elected 
president to his fellow-members. This ideal 
Master Workman, after giving an account of 
the objects and accomplishments of the orgau- 
ization he represents, asks if all history can 
show any tyranny equal to theirs. The lead- 
ers of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages had 
a tangible reason to offer for their cruelty to 
their victims, in a vital difference of religious 
faith; while the Holy Office of the Labor 
Unions proposes to starve men and their fam- 
ilies who fully agree with them in everything. 
but who do not choose te belong to their par- 
ticular protective association of working-men. 
This is the speech that never has been made. 
and never can be made until the arrival of the 
millennium of common-sense; but it is the 
shell that contains the kernel of the whole 
matter, and it will petrify and become infran- 
gible before the Knights of Labor are willing 
to attempt to crack it. 

6 Big Wages and How to Earn Them. By a Foreman 
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FYNUHE very sensitive and very sympathetic 
| little boy who for years was unable to 
read the story of the Life and Strange Sur- 
prising Adventures of the Original Robinson 
Crusoe, because he always broke down at the 
harrowing description of the Original Robin- 
son’s farewell to his mamma, will not have to 
skip the opening chapter of 4 New Robinson 
Crusoe’ which Mr. Alden has “endeavored” for 
the Young People of the present day. There 
is not a tear,or a suspicion of home-sickness 
or of sea-sickness, in Mr. Alden’s work from the 
first page to the last; and to paraphrase De- 
foe’s Preface to his wonderful book, if ever 
the Story of any private Man’s Adventures in 
the World were worth making Publick, and 
were acceptable when Publish’d, the Editor 
of this Account has every reason to think that 
this will be so. Ina glass case in the British 
Museum is carefully preserved the first edition 
of “Robinson Crusoe.” It bears date 1719, 
and is so rare that only six copies of the tirst 
volume—printed some months before the ap- 
pearance of the second—are said to exist, of 
which two, at least, are in the city of New 
York. It bears no name upon its title-page, 
although the fact was very soon established 
that it was the “delectable Offspring of the 
teeming Brain of Daniel Defoe, a Writer fa- 
mous in his Generation for Politics and Po- 
etry;” and the author in his Introductory Note 
goes on to say of his work what Mr. Alden 
might well say of its sequel, that the Story is 
told with Modesty and with Seriousness; that 
he believes the thing to be a just History of 
Facts, neither is there any Appearance of Fic- 
tion in it; and that in the Improvement of it, 
as well to the Diversion, as to the Instruction 
of the Reader, he thinks, without further Com- 
pliment to the World, that he does thein a great 
Service in the Publication. 

The temptation to discourse here abont 
Alexander Selcraig, or Selkirk, of Largo, in 
Fife, the account of whose solitary life upon 
the island of Juan Fernandez, between 1704 
and 1709, inspired Defoe’s book, and to gossip 
about the book itself, its different editions, the 
various early claimants to its authorship, the 
question of its veracity, and the history of its 
immediate success and of its lasting popular- 
ity, is very strong, but must be resisted. Still, 
as Mr. Alden, without knowing it perhaps, and 


1 A New Robinson Crusoe. By W.L. Atpen. “ Har- 
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without meaning it, will have led many read 
ers of all ages to turn to the work upon which 
his own is based, there can be no harm in say 
ing that of the hundreds of editions of ** Rob- 
inson Crusoe” printed during the last century 
aud a half, hardly one has given the correct 
text of the author, each new edition seeming 
to be based upon the mutilations, expurga- 
tions, and alterations of its immediate prede- 


cessor, With certain “improvements” of its 
own, and without any reference whatever to 
the style or the contents of the oris ginal itself. 
‘The Serious Reflections during the Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, with his Vi- 
sions of the Angelie World,” intended as a third 
volume, and published in 1720, was never pop- 
ular from the beginning, and containing as if 
does homilies upon “Solitude,” upon “ The 
Proportion between the Numbers of Christians 
and Pagans,” and the like, it is naturally never 
reprinted now, 

Mr. Alden’s hero is a certain Mr. James Rob 
inson Crusoe,a very charming lunatic, who was 
cast away upon a desert island in the Pacitic 
Ocean in 1884. He fancied himself, with a 
total disregard of the possibilities of time, to 
be a grandson of that famous mariner of Eng- 
land whose experiences under similar cireum- 
stances in 1660 were described by Defoe; and 
he did all sorts of absurd things, simply be- 

cause he had read of his grandsire’s doing them 
before him—things which then were reason- 
able enough, but which in his case were ex- 
ceedingly irrational and amusing. By eutting 
notches in the traditional stick he record- 
ed the days as they passed, making these as 
many times a day as it occurred to him to do 
so, until his improvised log showed that he 
had been upon the island more than two hun- 
dred and fifteen years. He upset all the laws 
of nature and science as well as those of chro- 
nology, although he never attempted to fill his 
pockets with biscuit when in a state of abso- 
lute nudity, as his ingenious forebear did (pp. 
55-6 of the original edition), no doubt to the 
great delight of the contemporary critics, and 
to the consequent confusion of Defoe himself. 

Mr. Alden’s story is told in the first person 
by one Michael Flanagan, a native of Cork, 
Ireland, who was foreed, mueh against his own 
inclination, to play the part of Friday to the 
hero’s Robinson Crusoe. The modern Selkirk 
Was 2 most irritating creature, not half so en- 
tertaining to him as to the audiences he ad- 
dresses, and his utter seriousness and his lack 
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of perception of the absurdity of the situations 
he describes are among the greatest charms of 
the book. Those older readers who remember 


the “funny editorials” of the New York Times 


aw few years ago will understand how much 
Mr. Alden has been able to make of this sub- 
ject; and while they may not “ buy the ‘Life 


and Adventures’ and leave it asa Legaey with 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘Practice of Piety,’ 
and ‘God’s Revenge against Murther,’ to their 
Posterity,” as all the old women from Tuttle 
Street to Limehouse-hole are said to have done 
in the middle of the last century, the younger 
readers will hand it down to their succeeding 
generation with the same anthor’s “ Moral Pi- 
rates” and “Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” in its original state, is 
sparsely although finely illustrated; it con- 
tains ornamental head-pieces and tail-pieces 
and initial letters; the first volume has a steel 
portrait of its hero as a frontispiece, and the 
second volume a folding Map of the World, on 
which are Delineated the Voyages he under- 
took. Mr. Alden fortunate in the 
co-operation of Mr. Frederick Barnard, who is 
to-day unrivalled in his line as an illustrator 
of books, and who has furnished a drawing for 
each of the ten chapters of the little volume. 
Mr. Barnard has been particularly happy in 
his conception of the character of the central 
figure, whose 


has been 


and 
are pictured with all of this artist’s 
keen sense of humor, and remarkable correct- 
ness and felicity of expression. 


eccentricities of costume 


conuduet 


Tue influence of Defee upon the English 
authors immediately followed him is 
shown frequently, and sometimes quite un- 
cousciously, in their writings. Dr. Johnson, 
who was ten years old when “Robinson Crusoe” 
was published, and just the age to enjoy it 
most, “allowed,” in his maturity, “a 
share of merit to a man who, bred 
a tradesman, had written so variously and so 
well”; and on another oeeasion declared that 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Don Quixote,” and * The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” were the only things ever 
composed by mere men that he wished might 
be longer: Charles Lamb confessed that De- 
foe was “always his darling’; and Dr. Prim- 
rose found his Olivia, in the days of her happy 
ignorance of the wicked world, reading the 
controversy 


who 


con- 
siderable 


Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday the savage, as. well as the same author’s 
“Religions Courtship,” a book published in 
1722 to show the unhappy consequences of 


between 


marriage between persons of opposite persua- 
When the portrait of the 
Primrose family was found to be so large that 
there was no place in the house to fix it, and 
too large even to be taken through the doors 
of the viearge kitehen,in which it had been 
painted, Dr. Goldsmith compared it to Robin- 
son Crusoe’s long-boat, which the builder was 
never strong enough to push into the water. 
In the whole range of fiction it will not be 


sions in religion. 


easy to discover a more artistically natural 
scene of domestic simplicity than the account 
of the painting of that family group. Mrs. 
Primrose was portrayed as Venus, with a great 
display of diamonds in her stomacher and hair; 
Olivia was an Amazon; Sophia a Shepherdess, 
with as many sheep as the artist could put in 
for nothing; With a 
hat and white feather; while the little ones, 
as Cupids, sat by the side of the beautiful 
Aphrodite as 


Moses was dressed out 


she graciously accepted the 
books on the Whistonian Controversy present- 
ed by the Vicar, her husband, in gown and 
bands. 

“Robinson Crusoe” had been before the 
world for almost fifty years when “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” was written, and it was as nat- 
ural for Goldsmith to quote it as it is for our 
novelists of to-day to quote Sam Weller or 
secky Sharp, or to allude to Moses Primrose 
and his adventures at the Fair. Like ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” it las passed through many edi- 
tions, Mr. John P. Anderson giving at least 
one hundred—British and American—in the 
Bibliography attached to Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
delightful “Life of Goldsmith,” published a 
few months ago; but, unlike “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” it has sutfered little at the hands of the 
expurgators and restorers. Peter Cunning- 
ham, in his edition of Goldsmith’s Complet 
Works,? reprinted the text atfer that of the 
fifth edition (1773), the last which Goldsmith 
lived to see published; aud the few altera- 
tions made were those made ly Goldsmith 
himself, who was unusually careful in the cor- 
rection of his own writings, and who had the 
rare posthumous good luck to fall into the 
hands of an editor equally careful and con- 
scientious. Peter Cunningham, the son of 
Scott’s “honest Allan Cunningham,” was the 
author and compiler of a number of valuable 
biographical works, and of a “ Hand-book of 
London,” a marvel of patient topographical 
and literary research, which has never been 
surpassed among works of its kind. His edi- 
tion of Goldsmith was a labor of love. It con- 
tains not only more of his writings than any 
other collection, but it is the only one in 
which Goldsmith’s works appear together, ex- 
actly as the author left them. Cunningham 
compared them carefully with all of the edi- 
tions which Goldsmith could possibly have 
seen, and for the first time—except in Bolton 
Corney’s volume (London, 1846)—*‘ The ‘Tray- 
eller” and “The Deserted Village” are present- 
ed as finally corrected by the author. He 
put in a distinct place the doubtful “ Essays,” 
so that the reader can tell without confusion 
all that Goldsmith really wrote, or at least 
thought worthy of reproduction. “ The Bee,” 
with the exception of “ Voltaire’s Letters,” 
he printed entire; he admitted a few selected 


2 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Peter 
CunninenaM, F.S.A. With Portrait on Steel. Four 
Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $8 00. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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passages from “The History of Animated Na- 
ture,” the best and most congenial piece of 
“hack-work” Goldsmith ever did: 
troduced a 


and he in- 
number of his Letters to Various 
Persons, many of which contain some of his 
happiest and cleverest of 
character, despite the fact that Goldsmith 
told Dr. Grainger, author of “The Sugar- 
Cane,” that he never wrote a letter in his 
life; a statement Grainger was quite ready to 
believe—* unless, faith, it be to a bookseller, 
for money.” 

Cunningham’s “Goldsmith” is contained in 
four octavo volumes, with a portrait on steel 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds; it has copious 
Notes and an unusually complete and satis- 
factory Index. Printed with clear open type 
upon a broad-margined page, it is pleasant to 
the eye as it is satisfactory to the mind. 


touches strokes 


Tne third Napoleon put his shoulder to the 
long-boat built by the Robinson Crusoe of the 
Southern Confederacy, and very nearly sue- 
ceeded in getting it into the sea. If it had 
been launched, and had been stanch enough 
to float across the ocean, the results of our 
late civil war might have been very different. 
This was at an exceedingly trying time for the 
Northern cause. Foreign intervention 
than threatened; the leaders of the 
South were ready to make any desperate sac- 
rifice in order to secure their independence. 


was 
more 


As the price of recognition they offered to 
Spain to guarantee to her the possession of 
Cuba; to France they expressed themselves as 
ready to insure the sovereignty of Maximilian 


in Mexico; and it was even insintated that 
England was promised allegiance and a re- 
turn to the old colonial state, if the govern- 
ment at Washington could be overthrown by 
British aid, 

In September, 1863, the Hon. Join B 
at that time American Consul at Paris, learned 
that several vessels, some of which were armor- 


Bivelow 
igelow, 


ne 
plated, were in the course of construction at 
the ports of Nantes and Bordeaux for the 
Confederate States of America, and that the 
official authorization for the building, arming, 
and equipping of these men-of-war had been is- 
sued from the French Department of Marine. 
The story of this conspiracy to violate the 
neutral obligations of the Imperial govern- 
ment in sending out ships to prey upon the 
commerce and to ravage the seaports of a 
friendly nation, and of the means by which 
the danger was happily averted, is told by 
Mr. Bigelow in his France and the Confederate 
Navy,’ just issued from the press. It is a very 
interesting chapter in recent American his- 
tory, written by a man whose word may be 
relied upon, and who, as American Consul to 
Paris, and later as American Minister to France, 
is thoroughly familiar with the subject of 

3 France and the Confederate Navy 


By Joun Biee- 
Low. 12mo, Cloth. 


New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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ifte 


which he writes. He testifies only to those 
matters which came within the sphere of his 
own observation; and unon those of which he 
has no personal knowledge he merely touches. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bigelow draws a very 
startling picture of “the what might have 
been” if the French ships had been ready for 
sea as early as their contract called for, and 
before our own government had had a chance 
to interfere. He that they would 
not ouly have opened every Confederate port 
to the commerce of the world, but that they 
might have laid every important city upon 
the Federal seaboard under contribution, with 
the result, perhaps, of a peace on the basis of 
a separation of the States, not only the North 
from the South, but of the States of the North 
Atlantic from the States of the Northwest. 
He believes, if the war had continued but one 
month longer, that the Stonewall of the Confed- 
erate navy, built at Nantes, in France, would 
have had possession of Port Royal, and that in 
still another month New York would have been 
at ler merey 5 


believes 


the French government only 
waiting for a reasonable presumption that the 
formidable vessels ready for the disposal of the 
Confederates should tind a moment ripe enough 
for their actual presence in our waters to de- 
cide the contest in their own favor. Happily 
for the maintenance of the Union, that decis- 
ive moment never came; and out of fear of the 
strength of the North, not out of respect for 
his obligations as a neutral, the French Em- 
peror deserted the Confederates as he deserted 
Maximilian, after acting with the most sys- 
tematic and deliberate treachery throughout 
the conflict toward the Federal government as 
well. 


Prince Louis NAPOLEON and Count d’Or- 
say were probably the only two men in Eng- 
land, when the present English Queen was 
crowned in 1837, who believed in “ the destiny” 
of the third Napoleon. The former was a con- 
stant guest at Gore House, where the latter was 
an unpaid attaché, but in his wildest thoughts 
neither anticipated for a moment the won- 
derful intimacy that was destined to exist be- 
tween the heads of the families of Guelph and 
Bonaparte—an intimacy which is one of the 
most curious facts in the history of our own 
times, only equalled by the fact that Thackeray 
resigned from the staff of Punch because he 
was not pleased with the attitude of enmity 
displayed by that journal toward the hero of 
the Coup @ Etat. But Punch was not in exist- 
ence, and Thackeray—* that tall young man 
with a broken nose”—was only known to fame 
as the author of a story called “The Fatal 
Boots” in ‘ Tilt’s Annual” at the period de- 
scribed by Mr. Walter Besant in his contribu- 
tion to the Jubilee Literature, which he hap- 
pily entitles Fifty Years Ago.* 

* Fifty Years Ago. By Waren Besant. 
Hundred and Thirty-seven 
8vo, Cloth 


With One 
Plates and Wood-cuts. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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It may be said of Mr. Besant as it was said 
of Mr. Weller, that “his knowledge of Lon- 
don is extensive and peculiar.” He writes 
of the London that the Wellers knew, the 
London of “The Piekwick Papers,” of “ Tom 
and Jerry,” of Cruikshank’s “Comie Alma- 
nac,” of “The Adventures of Titus Ledbury,” 
and of “ London Assurance.” He pictures life, 
high, low, and medium, with its manners, cus- 
toms, costumes, business, and amusements, as 
they were at the very outset of the Victorian 
Era, when the influence of the eighteenth 
century, Which was long-enduring, was. still 
felé upon the Church, the State, and Society 
in England. He deseribes London when it 
was as far away from New York as it is from 
Pekin to-day; when steel-pens were precious 
und costly things; when wax matches and 
“fusees” were unknown luxuries; when free- 
dom of speech was limited; when the majority 
of the common people could not read nor write ; 
when rank was held in reverence; when there 
were no competitive examinations: when Jim 
Crow Rice was dancing “nigger break-downs” 
at the Adelphi, and Kean was electrifying the 
audiences of Drury Lane; and when all the 
gowns of all the women on both sides of the 
Atlantie had hooks and eyes down the back. 

The work is profusely illustrated with the 
caricatures and portraits of Fifty Years Ago, 
the early sketches of Leech, the quaint street 
views of Cruikshank, and particularly those 
semi-serious, semi-comic, always correct, like- 
nesses of literary men and women known as 
“the Fraser Gallery,” and contributed by lead- 
ing contemporary artists to I’vaser’s Magazine ; 
portraits of men like Sydney Smith, who wrote 
our books for us at a time when nobody—in 
England—read the books written here, the men 
who thought for us before we began to think 
for ourselves and for England too. And it is 
pleasant to read that Mr. Besant attributes 
much of the moral enlightenment of the Brit- 
ish Empire during the last half-century to its 
familiar intercourse with what he calls “the 
conservative republicanism” of the United 
States, to that American influence which is 
now filling all peoples with new ideas. And 
strange to say, while this influence is growing 
stronger and stronger in England from year to 


year, Ameriea each year is becoming more un- 
English. When William the Fourth died the 
population of the States, except the negroes 
and the few descendants of the Duteh and the 
Swedes, was chietly of pure British extraction, 
the emigration of the Irish, the Germans, the 
Italians, and the Norwegians to this country 
being as yet very light; and despite the feel- 
ing of animosity engendered by the war of 
1812, and notwithstanding the absence ofsteam 
and of submarine telegraphy, we were nearer to 
what was still the Mother Country in 1838 than 
we are to-day. Boucicault and Dickens and 
Cruikshank therefore drew better pictures of 
American manners and customs than do tlie 
novels of “The Duchess,” the drawings of Mr. 


4 


Du Maurier, or the comedies and dramas of the 
authors of “Caste” and “The Silver King”; 
and Mr. Besant’s story of England Fifty Years 
Ago is more the story of ourselves than will 
be the local and personal reminiscences of the 
Englishman who may write of his own country 
fifty years hence. 

Mr. Besant probably prepared the story of 
Herr Paulus: His Rise, His Greatness, and His 
Fall? for the instruction and enlightenment 
of “ The Society for Psychical Research”; and 
undoubtedly it is founded upon its author's 
close intimacy with the late Edward Palmer, 
Oriental scholar, linguist, intrepid explorer of 
unvisited deserts, writer of, leading articles, 
translator of the New Testament, raconteur, 
poet, mesmerist, conjurer, and magician. Pro- 
fessor Palmer, as shown in Mr. Besant’s biogra- 
phy of him, published some four or five years 
ago, was a very remarkable man. 


Among his 
other accomplishments 


ifit may be called an 
accomplishment—he possessed to an extraor- 
dinary degree the mesmeric power, without 
knowing how, or why, or what it meant; he 
studied the art of legerdemain in a thorough 
ly scientific way, and with most astonishing 
results; and he was able to perform all of the 
feats of the ordinary mediums much more 
cleverly than the mediums themselves, rapping 
tables, materializing spirits, and the like, of 
course always by trickery, and with no pre- 
tence of anything else; he also became pro- 
ficient in “thought-reading,” so called; and 
ifhe had not been cxpable of very much high- 
er things, he might have been the most finish- 
ed sleig!:t-of-hand performer of his time. What 
he did in his moments of recreation, and with 
no intention to defraud, the hero of Mr. Be- 
sant’s novel does as a matter of business, and 
for his own material profit; and it will per- 
haps add a charm to the story to offer the sur- 
mise that it is founded on fact. Herr Paulus 
is a comparatively new character in fiction ; 
he reveals the spirit world as it was shadowed 
in Mr. Howells’s “ Undiscovered Country” ; and 
the narrative of his Rise, his Greatness, and his 
utter, if voluntary, Collapse, is a very clever 
atfempt,in the guise of fiction, to expose the 
foolishness of modern spiritualism. It will 
entertain all readers, and it will confirm the 
doubts of the sceptics, even though it will 
not shake the faith of the faithful. The vie- 
tims of Herr Paulus, as drawn by Mr. Besant, 
are quite as true to the life as is Herr Paulus 
himself. They exist in large numbers on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and repudiating the re- 
ligion of their fathers, because it cannot be 
proved, they are ready to embrace half a dozen 
creeds, any one of which requires more blind 
belief in the evidence of things not seen than 
the simple faith in which they were born, and 
not one of which is half so comforting. 

5 Herr Paulus; His Rise, His Greatness. and His Fall. 


By Water Besant. “ Franklin Square Library.’ 8vo, 
Paper, 35 Cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 














BY ISAAC 


T mid-day Stern Fact, in the garb of a 
Philadelphia Quaker, overtook a feeble 
Pleasantry, which, like a well-worn garment, 
had been made over and turned inside out un- 
til it had neither brains, nor bowels, nor any- 
thing except a voice and the smile of the weak- 
minded. And the thing repeated itself again 
and again, after a manner sometimes seen in 
such poor folk, which is pitiful. 
“Friend”—thus spoke Stern Fact—“ thy 
knickerbocker garments, 
which betray thy birth- 
place, were cut for a Hol- 
lander whose love of lib- 
erty was greater than thy 
love of self. Thee has ont- 
done Iago, the Indian, at 
boasting, and the little 
lamb at running away in 
time of public need. I 
will give thee a tale worth 
repeating, if thy noddle 
ea: hold it.” And in the 
ea \est manner of one 
whose every word is true, 
Stern Fact said: 
“ Philadelphia 


more 


covers 
territory, contains 
more houses, and has a 
lower death-rate than any 
American city. At a cost 
of $15,000,000 it has erect- 
ed in marble the largest 
City Hall in the country, 
whose floors cover four- 
teen acres, and which an English poet, Mr. 
Gosse, has said vies in beauty with the grandest 
buildings in Southern Europe. Its Ridgway 
Library, the graceful ‘Record’ building, the 
immense structure like the Bullitt building, 
the beautiful ten-story banking-house of the 
Drexels, and the numerous new designs in 
granite, brick, and marble on the main streets, 
most of them erected within ten years, with 
the many more projected and the plaza to be 
opened about the City Hall, will soon make 
Philadelphia one of the most impressive of 
American cities in its architecture. Its rich 
and poor alike find health and pleasure in the 
largest and fairest of city parks, and pass to 
and fro by means of a system of horse-car lines 
which is so far the best in the world that 
Messrs. Widener and Elkins, who guided its last 
stage of development, find it no diffienlt mat- 
ter to improve the street-railway systems of 
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Joston, Chicago, and New York, The North- 
ern Pacifie and Texas Pacifie railroads were 
made possible by Jay Cooke and Thomas A. 
Scott. And when Li Hung Chang, the Bis- 
marck of China, within the past year sought to 
loosen the tightening clutches of the English, 
French, and Germans upon the undeveloped 
resources of his country, he turned to Whar- 
ton Barker, of Philadelphia, and asked him to 
build railroads and telegraph lines, open mines, 

and found banks for the 
Chinese Empire. 

“In the house of Drex- 
el, Philadelphia has the 
largest banking - house in 
the country, whose private 
deposits are $14,000,000, 
and the private wealth of 
whose principal partner 
is greater than the whole 
capital of the famous Lon- 
don house of Baring, and 
is equal to the private 
wealth of the wealthiest 
Rothschild. Ives, of New 
York, is not the only one 
who has learned that no 
railroad operation of the 
magnitude of the recent 
change in control of the 
Baltimore and Ohio can 
be crowned with success 
Without the assistance of 
Anthony Drexel. Nor is 
there any doubt among 

the as to who is the Wellington 
of American finance, even if the identity of 
the real Napoleon rests in uncertainty among 
several sufficiently rash claimants. Mr, Drex- 


informed 


el but maintains the supremacy in American 
finance which one Philadelphian or 
er has always held. 
Jay Cooke placed three thousand millions of 
dollars’ worth of government securities, and 
without direct profit to himself. 
Mexican war E. W. Clarke & Co. placed one- 


anoth- 
During the Civil War 


During the 


third ofthe war loan. Stephen Girard supplied 
the money which enabled the United States to 
resist the encroachments of England in 1812, 
and in the Revolution Robert Morris sacrificed 
his private fortune and personal liberty in or- 
der that the cause of American independence 
might not fail. Before 1700 Samuel Carpenter, 
of Philadelphia, was the wealthiest man in all 
the colonies, as his contemporary, Francis Dan- 
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iel Pastorius, was the most learned. The Bank 
of North America is the oldest bank in the Unit- 
ed States. And when President Andrew Jack- 
son finally succeeded in destroying the United 
States Bank and its guiding genius Nicholas 
Biddle, their fall involved the whole country 
in financial ruin. 

“Railroads, which have removed famine from 
the list of dangers that threaten the civilized 
portions of the human race, and have done 
more to wipe out the last lingering influences 
of feudalism than all the socialists of all time, 
are the highest expression of the intelligence 
of the age. The greatest railroad, in its con- 
struction, equipment, and management, is the 
Pennsylvania, with its 7521 miles of road, 392 
miles of canal, 5 miles of ferry, 12,000 miles of 
track, and a total capitalization of six hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, so distributed 
among the people as to make this great cor- 
poration another illustration of popular gov- 
ernment. And yet it is but the legitimate 
outgrowth of the public spirit and private en- 
terprise of Philadelphia, which in 1829 built 
the Frenchtosyn and New Castle Railroad, the 
first in the country on which passengers were 
carried ; which in 1762 and 1767 projected the 
Union and Delaware and Chesapeake canals, 
the parents of all canal projects in the United 
States ; and which in 1792 made the first stone 
turnpike in the country, at a cost of $465,000, 
where through the earlier wilderness the same 
spirit had opened for New England and all the 
East the way to the West. 

“Tn manufactures it still leads all American 
cities; and its position has been verified by an 
honest official census, which excluded women 
shirt-makers, so freely used to swell the count 
in the Hollanders’ nest, where thee and thy sort 
warm thyselves. It is the cenfre of the carpet 
trade. Of the 2150 locomotives built in the 
United States in 1887, the 3106 employés of 
the Baldwin Works, the largest in the world, 
made 653, one-third, at the rate of more than 
two aday. In Wanamaker’s it has the largest 
of stores, which, with its 4000 employés and 
fourteen acres of floor-space, exceeds the luge 
Bon Marché of Paris. In other respects he is 
rivalled by the great stores of Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Sharpless, and others who have pushed 
the facilities for retail trade in Philadelphia in 
advance of the alignmeut maintained by other 
American cities. 

“The only American author who has written 
a drama is the living George H. Boker, and the 
dead Forrest was the greatest of our actors. 
The best of living American story-writers, ac- 
cording to Professor Gosse, is Rebecca Harding 
Davis. Charles Godfrey Leland has added an- 
other character to our literature. Bayard Tay- 
lor scored his highest mark in his ‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Ballads, which will long keep alive 
with the life of his own home-folk. The pop- 
ular ‘History of the United States’ is written by 
Professor McMaster of the University of Penn- 


sylvania. The American edition of the Comte 
de Paris’s ‘ History of the Civil War’ is edited 
in Philadelphia, by Colonel John P. Nicholson, 
and published by Porter & Coates. The IHis- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania is the most ac- 
tive of all like societies in the country. The 
largest ‘old book’ store is Leary’s, and to-day 
no publication in the world, unless it be La 
Petite Journal of Paris, has so many readers as 
the Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia, with 
its circulation of 500,000 copies.” 

“None?” feebly questioned the Pleasantry. 

“Not one,” replied Stern Fact. “ And the 
highest salary paid to any woman in America 
is paid to its editor, Mrs. Louisa Knapp. She 
and the leading writers of the day—like Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
the late Louisa M. Alcott, who was born in 
Philadelphia, and Will Carleton — have been 
drawn to the publication of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
as, at an earlier period, in Graham’s Magazine, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Poe found a market 
for their wares, 

“ Moreover,” he continued, “ the publishing- 
house which has the largest general trade in 
the world is that of the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The oldest American publishing-lhouse is that 
of Sewer, Potts & Co. Lea Brothers & Co. 
and Henry Carey Baird are both descendants 
in direct family and business lines of the house 
of Matthew Carey, established in 1785. To- 
day Lea Brothers & Co. are the leading pub- 
lishers of medical books, as Henry Carey Baird 
is of scientific works. ‘The American school 
of political economy was founded by Henry C. 
Carey of this parent house of such lusty twins, 
and his works have been translated into nearly 
all civilized tongues. With the work of Isaac 
Lea, and with Henry Charles Lea, both of this 
house, the latter the author of the ‘ History of 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages,’ the scien- 
tific and literary world is familiar. The house 
were the American publishers of Walter Scott, 
and sent by stage his works to the New York 
booksellers. It republished, by special ar- 
rangement with the author, the works of 
Charles Dickens, and issued to their first read- 
ers the novels of Fenimore Cooper and the 
writings of Washington Irving, besides pub- 
lishing the works of Poe, Gillmore Sims, Mont- 
gomery Bird, and John P. Kennedy.  Ear- 
lier than this—early in the second half of the 
last century — literature was first introduced 
to America by another Philadelphia publish- 
er, Robert Bell, with ‘ Rasselas,’ Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller’ (1768), Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ 3 
volumes (1771), Blackstone, ‘Commentaries,’ 
Milton’s poems, Thompson’s ‘ Seasons,’ and 
other standard works. To Charles Brockden 
Brown, of Philadelphia, is fitly applied the ti- 
tle of Father of American Fiction. 

“At the present time the Shakespearean li- 
brary of Horace Howard Furness, the specially 
illustrated collection of Clarence H. Clark, with 
Motley’s works extended to twenty-four vol- 
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umes by extra illustrations costing $16,000, 
the horse library of Henry T. Coates, the man- 
uscripts and autographs of George W. Childs 
and Ferdinand J. Dreer, the German and Frank- 
lin colonial imprints of Samuel W. Pennypack- 
er, and Colonel John P. Nicholson’s five thou- 
sand titles relating exclusively to the military 
history of the Civil War, and containing every 
known book on the subject-—each in its special 
line, is the most complete among American col- 
lections, Philadelphia had the first paper-mill 
in America, and Christopher Dock wrote the 
first American book on the subject of education. 
And the present time continues the advance of 
the past. Philadelphia took the lead in in- 
grafting technical education upon its common- 
school system. Its School of Design for Women 
is not only older than any of its kind; it occu- 
pies a more spacious building and has a larger 
force of instructors than any other, and it is 
the only one where industrial art and fine art 
are given equal attention. The directions in 
which the Academy of the Fine Arts leads are 
in the appointments of its quarters and in the 
extent of its collection of casts and facilities 
for students. In the private colléction of 
Henry C. Gibson, the serenity of Cabanel’s 
‘ Naissance de Venus’ has been undisturbed by 
Anthony Comstock’s disapproval of its photo- 
graphic reproductions. And with it are works 
by Boldini, Corot, Clays, Rico, Geréme, Meisso- 
nier, Roussean, Millet, and other modern mas- 
ters. From Benjamin West of Philadelphia 
and the Royal Academy, through Charlies Wil- 
son Peale, Sully, Darley, to the younger Frost 
and Abbey, Herman Simon, Ulile, Alice Barber, 
Pennell, Shell, Barwell, Hovenden, Anna Lea 
Merritt Stevens, and Eakins, is like geomet- 
rical progression in numbers and quality. 
Among wood-engravers none stand higher 
than A. Lindsay, Reed, Sharp, Louderback, 
and Williams. What admirer of steel engrav- 
ing needs to be reminded of Samuel and John 
Sartain? Or of etching, has not praised the 
work of Ferris, Moran, and Faber? Or of 
sculpture, has not been held by the figures of 
Howard Roberts and Boyle, which so fully tell 
their own story ? 

“ The largest Sundzy-school in the country is 
that of Bethany Church, with its 2400 schol- 
ars, 108 teachers, and average yearly attend- 
ance of 1800. Not in size alone, but in life and 
spirit, it leads all others. There, was a Sun- 
day-school at Ephrata twenty years before 
Robert Raikes. The first Bible printed in 
America in a European tongue was printed in 
German by Christopher Sauer in 1743. The 
second was Saner’s edition of 1763, the third 
his edition of 1776. The first English Bible 
was printed by Robert Aitken, also in Phila- 
delphia, in 1782. The recognized organ-mas- 
ter is Wood of the same city, and the works 
of no American composer rank higher than 
those of Gilchrist, who won the Cincinnati prize 
from Dudley Buck. 


$$" 


“The reputation of no American physician 
has extended so far as that of Benjamin Rush 
of the last century and Samuel D. Gross of 
this. When Professor Agnew was called to 
the care of President Gartield, he was turned 
to as statesmen and presidents had before 
turned to Dewees and Jackson, and other fa- 
mous Philadelphian professors of its great med- 
ical schools. ‘The Philadelphia Lawyer’ has 
long been a phrase whose very currency is a 
voluntary tribute to the superiority of the 
Philadelphia bar. Horace Binney was the 
great American lawyer; George Harding, a wor- 
thy opponent in legal trials of Abraham Lin- 
coln, is known to one wide circle as the leading 
patent lawyer of the country, and to fashion- 
able summer tourists as the builder of the best 
of the Adirondack hotels, and John G. John- 
son elaborated the early and honest car trust 
with a skill that still compels universal ac- 
knowledgment of the ability of the local pro- 
fession. To one political party Philadelphia 
contributes Samuel J. Randall, and to another 
the protective tariff, the American idea. Its 
pre-eminence in sports is maintained by the 
strongest cricket club; by Reichhelin the 
American chess-player; by Page, whose recent 
jump of 6 feet 4 inches beats the world’s record. 

“From 1688, when the first public protest 
against slavery was signed by Hendricks, the 
two Op den Graeffs, and Pastorius, Quakers of 
Germantown, now the twenty-second ward of 


Philadelphia, to the present, when 
John F. Hartranft, who recaptured Fort Sted- 
man with a Pennsylvania division, commands 
8389 militia, which Sherman and Sheridan have 
pronounced a reserve division of the regular 


General 


army. Philadelphia has supplied the princi- 
ple for which the nation’s greatest war was 
fought, as well as force and genius for the bat- 
tle-field and finances to support them. The 
most brilliant feat of American arms in the 
Revolution was the capture of Stony Point by 
Anthony Wayne. It was only paralieled dur- 
ing the Civil War by the capture of Fort Fish- 
er, the hero of which, according to General 
Terry, was General Pennypacker of Philadel- 
phia. With the close of the Revolution Col. 
Josiah Harmer’s Pennsylvania regiment be- 
came the foundation and nuclens of the United 
States Army. One Philadelphian, McClellan, 
organized the Army of the Potomac ; another, 
Meade, fought it to the finish, and but a few 
months of failures under other commanders in- 
tervened between them. Gettysburg, the de- 
cisive battle of the war, was opened by Gener- 
al Hofmann of Philadelphia; Reynolds, ‘the 
greatest soldier whom the Northern armies lost 
on the battle-field,’ brought the gathering con- 
test to an immediate issne; Hancock stayed 
the first day’s rout, and Meade’s great gener- 
alship, rapidly supporting during two days 
every assaulted place throughout his long 
line, solved the secret of success by hand- 
ling the army as a whole for the first time 
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in its experience, and preserved the Union 
which William Penn had been the first to sug- 
gest. So it is with the grim materials of war. 
The Phenix Iron Company made the Griffin 
cannon; the Duponts made the powder; the 
Horstmanns made the military equipments, 
and cach establishment -still remains the most 
extensive of its kind. 

“ Benjamin Franklin was driven to Philadel- 
phia by the harsh treatment of his family, by 
the unfavorable opinion which his native com- 
munity had formed of him, and by the poor 
opportunities offered by Boston to a printer. A 
juster appreciation of his merits by the city of 
tion enabled him to compel a reversal 
of the judgment pronounced against him by 
his native Whittier came to Philadel- 
phia to edit the Pennsylvania Freeman, and they 
have liad a following sufficiently large to form a 
New England society, whose members make a 
better living, and eat better dinners in Philadel- 
phia than they could at home. 
There is another society, The Ger- 
man Society of Philadelphia, and 
the two illustrate in a certain de- 
gree the difference in trait and 
habit, since transmitted to their 
scions, between the two parent 
stocks from which these societies 
have sprung. Now venerable in 
its antiquity, the German Society 
of Philadelphia was organized, 
not for the purpose of keeping 
alive the memory of the heroism 
and cruel deaths of their forefa- 


his ado 


town. 


compared with whose sufferings 
the persecutions before which the 
Pilgrims fled were as the ‘little 
cloud that interrapts the sunshine 
of a happy infant’s summer-day. 
It took the largest of American colonial pub- 
lications—The Ephrata Martyr Book—to re- 
cord the thousands of lives that were bro- 
ken by every conceivable instrument of torture. 
The German Society did not glorify the dead, 
or that unbreakable spirit which no torture 
could diminish, and which made the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, in their love of liberty and 
practice of tolerance with the Quakers of kin- 
dred faith and like charity, the best of Amer- 
ican colonists. It did not exult for the pres- 
ent or boast of the future. It was founded to 
relieve the sufferings of German immigrants 
robbed of all save life. With thrift and intel- 
ligence it has accumulated property and a li- 
brary. It, too, prints a record of its meetings 
—a record of the lowly lifted up—of the fallen 
restored; an unconscious record of the good 
done by a corporation which, more than a cen- 
tury old, is still engaged iu the liberal and prac- 
tical interpretation of the teachings of Christ. 

“And as to Philadelphia society, I do not 
know whether it was the gathering at the 
house of Mr. Childs in 1876, or the banquet at 


the Philadelphia Academy of Music in 1887, 
which was made by the number of famous men 
present the most conspicuous social event in 
America. This I know: in George W. Childs 
Philadelphia has the greatest of living Amer- 
ican philanthropists—another Abou Ben Ad- 
hem—another lover of his fellow-men—whose 
name in other places than among those by 
the angel written in the book of gold, may 
yet lead all the rest. 

“Philadelphia’s suburban homes are advane- 
ing up the Chester Valley, the most highly 
developed agricultural country in the Union, 
Philadelphia butter finds its way regularly to 
the White House, and the stateliest homes of 
New York and Boston, and crosses the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its great river contributes Delaware 
shad, oysters, and the gourmand’s delight—the 
terrapin. And on the land the peach is the 
emblem of beauty. Delaware is the Philadel- 
phian fruit orchard: New Jersey his vegetable 





garden; her coast his bathing-grounds. The 
late Bronson Alcott, of whom Carlyle long ago 
said he would produce nothing substantial, was 
a logical type of the uttermost product so far 
come from New England worthies who began 
by putting witches to death and whipping 
Quakers. New York was a Tory city in 1776. 
Her mayor proposed that she secede and set up 
a separate government in 1861, and she resisted 
Abraham Lincoln’s draft with riot. At the 
outset, to Philadelphia came the Swede and 
Hollander, the English, the German, the Welsh, 
the Scotchman, and French Huguenot. The 
process of race amalgamation now fairly under 
way throughout the Union at large was ac- 
complished in Philadelphia nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. Bigotry was lost, and the 
combined strength of many peoples has con- 
tributed to the glorious performance and the 
present active endeavor, which are a fonnda- 
ion of splendid promise for this—the American 
City.” 

Stern Fact pansed; the Pleasantry had shrunk 
out of sight, and was neyer heard of more. 
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“Think of a Family WILSON’S ROLLING BLINDS 


rar mm ON ANY WOOD. 
having the habit of daily converse | i= Ray) Durabic, Handsome, 


and Convenient. 


with all the knowledge that is old! § BM Arranged to roll above: 
; 5 oe 1 au } \ below (see cut), taking the 
enough to get into books ’’—your a Bi place of the cumbersom 


: . folding blinds. Also 
family ! 





You can bring that about, if you : 
want to. Possibly some father or | Bae 2 painted or polished 


we 


ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar- 
Consider what it means. It means Proof. 
Also 


mother may read this, to whom it 
isn’t true; but we doubt it. 


that you have a Cyclopedia in your Rolling. Partit ; 
. ) rT 

living-room, your evening family- 0! Ing Partitions g 

For dividing school 


room, the handiest place to get at REY, 


when you want it; and when a sub- | gouna-proof and cat 


ject comes up that one of the family | De relled out of sightg 
: % in an instant when 
wants to know more of, you turn to | not in use. 
it in your Cyclopedia, just as you turn 
to a word in your dictionary. J, G. WILSON, 

This set of books can be the means Manufacturer, 

; . | was 
of constant growth in knowledge, in | 993 Broadway, 
; : : - New York. 

use of the mind, in the habit of | - 
seeking light on whatever is dark, 


for you and your family, if you 


= 





will have it so. Or you can neg- 
lect it, as many neglect their dic- 
tionaries. All we said was that you 
have your choice. 

You are thinking “Can I get it?” 
If yeu really want it, the very fact 
that you want it almost certainly puts | 
it within your reach. We should like 
to see an exception, or hear of one. 
We don’t believe there is any. 

If you desire the end, let us hear | 
from you. You shall know the means. | 
The International Cyclopedia is 
the one for you. Latest, most com- | 
prehensive, briefest, cheapest. (These | MQ 


words lean on one another a little.) 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of home 
quarter of acentury. It is used w the United eae 
_ dorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Publishers, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s the on ly Baking P wde 


contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans 
| 


6 44 + > PRICE BAKING POWDER C0., 
753-755 Broadway, New York. nes anesie 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Original Cowns, 
Original Coats, 
Original Hats, 
Riding Habits. 








The largest stock of Imported Cioths in the 
United States, 

Ladies living at a distance can have sketches 
and samples free by mail—pattern bodice 
and measurement form alone required to in- 
sure perfect fit. 


Gentlemen’s Dep’t, 1132 B’way. 


210 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


S79 Broadway, New York. 











and 


CHINA. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
ALL SIZES. 
Antique and Modern Portieres, Scarfs,and Table Covers. 


FAN IMPORTATIONS FOR 1888 NOW OPEN. 
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CLUETT’S 


CROWN 
COLLARS 


AND 


CUFFS 


Are the Best. 
NEW YORK, 


714 Broadway. 


BOSTON, 


9 Frank in St. 


HE | sAt 


CROWN SPECIAL No8 | 


SHIRTS. 


mi CLUETT’S 


PATENT 
MONARCH 
SHIRTS 


Are the Best. 
CHICAGO, 


205 Fifth Ave 


PHILADELPHIA 


312 Market St 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. | 


BALTIMORE, 


104 German St. 


GEO. B. CLUETT BRO: & CO.., 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


120 Sutter St 


Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR RETAIL FU RNISHER FOR THESE 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS, 


Suits and Overcoats. 

It has been hard work to 
make people believe that 
we can cut; and make to 
order, a good pair of pants 
for $3. 


Full 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


have induced a great many 
people to risk $3, apon our 
agreement, endorsed by the 
American Express Co. (cap- 
ital $20,000,000) to refund 
money for any cause. 
Then doubt yields to sur- 
prise, and the question ev- 
erywhere is asked “ How can 
we do it.” In that way we 
are building up and hold- 
ing a large trade, scattered 
from Maine to California, 
that is buying everything 


‘ 

“HOW CAN THEY 

DO IT” 
from us,Suits,Overcoata, and 
Pants. For 6c. we mail you 


20 samples to select from, and self-meastrement blanks, 
so accurate that we can safely guarantee a fit; 
linen tape-measure, if you mention this paper, or if you 
would save time and leave choice of goods’ you prefer, 
send us your waist, inside leg, and hip measures, to- 
gether with $8 and 35 cents to pre pay express or postage 
and packing, and we will forward the goods, guaranteeing 
safe delivery and perfect satisfaction or mone y refunded. 

Write the American Express Co., Boston, about us, 
and they will reply atonce. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
PANTS CO.,18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















GOODS. 





Pants that will look | 
well, fit well,and wear well. | 
By persistent advertising,we | 


| APPEARS IN 
| CAPITAL 
| TERS in the back 


also a good | 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have 
acknowledged by all to be 


been 


The word 
“LOWELL” 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS 
wound upon 
low stick, which 


the United States 
Court decided to be 
a valid trade-mark 


Brussels at every The stick is in tw 
repeat of the pat- solid pieces, with 


tern. LOOK the name of the 
CAREFULLY LOWELL 
to the trade-marks, COMPANY 


and be sure you get 
the genuine. 
LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


LET- 


of Lowell, Wil- 
ton, and Body 


stamped within. 
BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


bly full width, and may be had 
in a large variety of designe, which for technique and 


These coods are invaria 


coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 


propriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers, 


CARPETS 
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To ir more extensively our already famous brands of fine note papers— 
Beacon Hill Linen (finest paper made); Carter’s Standard (variety [a] 
test tit Firemen, J Bond (toughest paper made)—we offer the | s««"~ 
owing desirable boxe : 


For 35 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 Sheets and 
24 Envelopes, of either grade of the above qualities desired, 

For $1.00 and 20 Cents Postage, | box containing 24 Sheets Beacon 
Hill Linen (part smooth and part antique finish); 24 Sheets Carter's 
Standard, 2 tints with envelopes to match; 23 Sheets Treasury 
Bond commercial note, with envelopes to match all. 

For $2.00 and 40 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 48 Sheets Beacon 
Hill Linen, smooth and antique, new wallet size; 48 Sheets Carter 
Standard, 4 latest tints and envelopes to match; 48 Sheets Treas- 
ury Bond, two sizes and envelopes. 

For 50 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 Sheets and 
24 Envelopes, Marcus Ward & Co,, black-edge paper, narrow, medium, or wide border. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 
We guarantee our prices lowest in America, Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 


number of sheets to a pounds sent on receipt of 15 Cents. These papers are the correct sizes 
ind finish for fashionable correspondence. 








SPECIAL OFFERS. 


On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club your orders 
with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. “a 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. ; 
For $1.00 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards, Estimates furnished for Wedding 
ind Class-day invitations. Samples free on application, All the work is done on our premises 
We employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER «& KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon St., BOSTGX.—— 


A worthy Supplement to any or all E neyelopedias 


{ 
s- | 66 
—Corrected, Revised, and brought to date—** Thi). | BOOK NEWS 3 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S PROGRESS, 


Gives the pith and marrow of 


vith an Introduction by Hon. James Russell every new book; says why this 
1f Morocco. $10.00 book should be read and that 

Lowell. Half Morocco, $1 . skipped. News of the book world; 

a : . poas original articles by the foremost 

The most popular Subscription Book ever pub- writers, and with each number a 
ished—endorsed by all—** GATELY’S UNIVER- —— wr ait (74 x 1034) ofa 

9 . . . 2 oOpular author. 

SAL EDUCATOR.” An Educational Eneyclo- P‘Monthily. 50-cents a year, post- 
nedia and Business Guide 16th Edition, 85th paid. Sample copy free. 
Thousand. Half Morocco, $7.00. JOHN WANAMAKER, 

a ; . Philadelphia, 

The ‘*WORLD’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.” 


\ saving of over one half. Catalogue free by mail, Y i 
Seeae eect none tecipeo¢ pec | MISS Me LOUISE MoLAUGHLIN'S ART BOGKS. 


Representatives and General Agents Wanted. Address 1GAES COPERS HELD. 











Painting in Of) (just published), $1.00; Sugges- | 
M. R. GATELY, 592 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | tions to China Painters, $1.00; Pottery Dec- | 
oration, $1.00; China Painting, 75 cents. For f 
Cars a a d SIBERIAN L=AD PENCIL a sale by all art dealers. Sent on receipt of price by 
ysee AND RECOMMENDED by Meissu1er, KAUL- ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
BACH, V Pinoty, GAB. MAX, and the most emi- : 


nent artists J ll eed the world. The A rR T | STi Cc H oO M ES 
' . . 


Johann Faber Siberian Lead Pencils. 1887. The most practical work published. Contains 76 





None genuine unless stamped Jonann Faper. For sale full-page Illustrations of Queen Anne and Colonial Villas 
by all stationers and dealers in Artists’ Materials. and Cottages, costing from $1500 upward. Price, $4.50. 
Parties contemplating building cheap or expensive resi- 
QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, dences will find (t to their advantage to correspond with us. 

General Agents for the U.S. FU LLER & WHEELER, Architects, Albany, N. Y. 





UNNIEST BOOK YET! NEARLY 75,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. ACENTS 


22 =SAMANTHA II SARATOGA’! strane: 


Se ‘Sez he, Them « lumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible." —J. ALLEN. Critics 
= way of it: “Delicious humor.”— Will Carleton. “ Full: lof genuine wit.”—0. H. Tiffany. “‘ Keenest sarcasm.”—0b- 
weserver, “ Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E, ong “Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness. “ Bitterest 
satire pot. with exhilarating fun.”—Rev, J. P. Newman, D. D. Agents Coining Monev. Onc book es 
* outfit by mail, $1.25. Apply to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Boston, or Chicago. 
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“The Shepherd, looking Eastward, softly said.’’ Engraved by Expnincs ) 
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A Winter in Algiers. First Paper --------:--eceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeenereneeeeenes F. A. BRIDGMAN 

Illustrations. Drawn by F. A. Bripeman. Engraved by Lewis, Frencu, WELLINGTON, MULLER, 
Tinkry, Bernstrom, ANDERSON, Linpsay, Perrit, and MILLER. 

Entrance to a House.—At the Fountain of Birkadem.—Ball at the Governor's Palace.— Walls of 
the Kushah Bay of Algiers.— Near the Kasbah.—Fatma.—On the Terraces.— Little Zohr.—Rue 
Porte Nenve Buia and the Queen of Sheba.— Badroulboudour.— Ne ighbors on the Terrace.—Zohr’s 
Cradle The greasy Fritter Shop ae Doors of the Mosque. 


“The Shepherd, looking Eastward, softly said.” A Sonnet...--- WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
In Far Lochaber. A Novel, (Begun in January Number ce a PE rere WILLIAM BLACK 
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lilustrations. From Paintings by Vienneux, Bonnat, and Detaunay, Portrait Bust by 
Faneuiere, and Drawings by Paut Renovarp and EvGene Lami. Engraved by Henry Docny and 


ALBERT BELLENGER. 
Al-xandre Dumas, Pére.— Alexandre Dumas. Fils.—Henri Meilhac.— Octave Fenillet.— Ludovic 


Halévy in his Study, with his black Cat on the Tab ¢.—Euye ne Seribe.— Alfred de Musset.—Sardou 
and Sarah (seven Sketches).— Viclor Hugo. 
Ananias. A Story Pessed wed seseneesebe ceucbnsetedduns yenscccsibsseeoterwanans JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
With Illustration. ‘Dri iwn by A.C. Repwoop. Engraved by Frencn. 
In April Days. A Poem.---.--:--ssrseereeree eters nner erase eenenes HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
Japanese Ivory Carvings..-.---+-+-+-ssseeeeeree ents ener teres eeeeeees .WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
With Seven Illustrations. Engraved by Sears, Brirr, and Hayman. 
The City of Columbus, Ohio--------. ip stad Wenneso Wes athens newwe desks Gbakts bESHLER WELCH 


Illustrations. From a Photograph we BakKER, Col iumbus, von Drawings by CuaRLes GRAHAM, 
W. A. Rogers, Huguson Hawzey, F. V. Dc Monp, and Lovis Jouren. Engraved by Woop, Miter, 
Perrit, Dets, ScuLapirz, and McConnkE Lt. 


he ( apitol._— At Ole ntangy Villa.— President Monvoe’s Journey West. 181 ~— Lyne Starling.— 
Medical ¢ ollege — Buggy Factories.— View of the ¢ ity from the River.—Broad Street.--—David W. 
Deshler.— View in the Ci ty Park.— View on the River.— The Insane Asylum.—Th City Hall 
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With Six Illustrations. Drawn by Freprrick Barnarp 
Chita: a Memory of Last Island. A Novelette--------....:-.sssceeeeeeerees LAFCADIO HEARN 
All’s at an End. A Poem....--- Fac CaUES LASER OREESEONNOS CS pe bECbCeTCESS Coe DORA READ GOODALE 
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; a Rie oa ae CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Topics. Minnesota and Wisconsin j ; . 
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Illustrations. Drawn by R. F..Zogpaum. Engraved by Mutter, Linpsay, Gorrze, Stewart, 
and BERNsTROM. ' 
Head-piece.— From “Sheridan’s Ride” on the Blutis—The Guard Monnt.— Alexander McD. 
MeCook, Commandunt.—A grand Review at the“ West End.”—On the Cavalry Drill-ground.— 
Lit ght Batte ry Drill. — Pifle Practice. — Tail-piece, 
Sweet Nelly, my Heart’s Delight. Old English Song.-----------::0+:0seecesseeeeeeee eens 
With Two Illustrations. Drawn by E. A. ABbry. 
Taking one too much at one’s Word, (Full-page Illustration)...Drawn ny GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Editor’s Easy GH So ive ndaubes chkdantsncaedlecedve tuts 045 Sabkedenteeee GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
The Press and the Profession.— The neglected Centenary of Byron's Birth—Good Literaiure in 
the Schools. 
Editor’s Study pose niGeadeontyed seeemeegys Kecbhesveseededewedecth odbeee cat cakbube WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Mr. Gronland’s “Ca Ira.”"—His “Co-operative Commonwealth.” — Professor Ely’s Exceptions.— 
Mr. Trollope's Reminiscences,— Professor McMaster’s “Life of Franklin.’—The A ntitype of New 
England Puritanism as shown in Franklin.—Mr. Marion Wi/coz's “Gray.”—Senora Villena.— 
Two charming Books. i 


Monthly Record of Current Events...-...-.:cseeseceeseeeereeeeeeseee Res sasv eueiedaedstseses 
Political Lite igence.— Disasters,— Obituary, . 
Cabtae’s Diagwel. «oidiss Beier scare Srccssec cst teaensveess Conpuotren sy CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Initial (Lilustration by W. P. Sxyper).— The Art of Dining.—The haunted Gin (F.S. Mugs). 
—The latest Novelty in Dude Collars... and a good Job too! (illustration by F. Barnarp).— 
“Granny, whar you gwine ?”?— Talk (CHartes Henry Wesp).—Sonvenir de Tanger (D. B. U.) 
— Wail of the Rejected (W. J: Hennerson).—Judge Walpole and the Greenbackers.—A Prince's 
Revenge (CHartEs Bonm).—TZhe Legion of Honor (Illustration by C. 8. Reinsnart)—A Musical 
Conceit (by Waster Petuam, with Illustrations by F. Barnard). 


Literary eltiiie iis wastatbn dddiaidaiab hanes taaeeaan LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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“aa | “Beauty is no inheritance, 
a | but it is something to have been 
| AW i _ brought up to use 
| 
} ‘ 
4 | SAPOLIO 
; oe | in house-cleaning. This inher- 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, a] 
327 Broadway, New York. itance may make home happy. 
| SS escwnet | ae aceae. 
TTY 1 uM 9 
HENDERSON'S “GALAXY 
, _ . 
COLLECTION OF SWEET PEAS. 
In no section of the floral kingdom has the hybridizer’s skill been 
ore amply rewarded than in the introduction of this magnificent new 
lass of Large Flowering Sweet Peas, the flowers being nearly double 
the size of the ordinary—the wings being almost round—the exquisite 
olors also far surpass anything previously introduced, being rieh and 
ried in the extreme, many of them of soft and charming shades suf- 
fused with an entirely different color, over which is laid a net-work of 
veins resembling frost-work; some are also rich and gorgeous, ; 
wiging through bright scarlet, carmine, velvety red, blue, white, ete 
'heir elegance combined with their delicious perfume renders them 
xceptionally valuable for garden decoration and for eut flowers, and 
Ri they are now “the fashionable flower,” little bunches of them being 
nitinually met with, worn as corsage bouquets, and carried in the 
inds of New York belles. 
AUTOCRAT. — Wine shaded violet, with ultramarine wings. AUTUMN TINTS. —Pink and 
; orange suffused with searlet, wings soft rose netted with pink BEAUTY. —A megnificent glewing 
rimson scarlet. CAPRICE.—White watered and striped with mauve. PAIR Y.—Bright rose; liglit 
mauve wings. VENUS.—Rose and violet blue, veined and spotted. 
wd Price of any of the above varieties, 15 cts. per packet; or the collection of 6 varieties, 75 ets 
Postage stamps received in payment. 
All purchasers of the entire collection of six varieties of Sweet Peas offered above for 75 cents will bi 
sent, without charge, our Manual of ** Everything for the Garden,” a handsome book of 140 
pages, illustrated by three colored plates, and containing hundreds ef illustrations of flowers, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles. To all others, the manual will be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents (in stamps). 





PETER HENDERSON & CO,, 


35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 















HAVE YOU CATARRH? 


IT CAN BE CURED. 


Whether you believe it or not, send for a pamphlet describing 
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° 











NOTA DRUG. 


: There is no other disease that comes so near being a universal one in this country a 
( atarrh Catarrh. The victims of it are very ignorant of its cause, nature, or remedy. A litt 
enlightenment on the subject will prove a blessing to the many sufferers from it. | 


Ss neé 


lful to know something of the anatomy and physiology of the mucous membran« 
eat of the disease. 


familiar example of the mucous membrane is the inside of the lips, cheeks, throat, a1 
these situations it may be quite closely examined by any one. It is seen to be smoot! 
ink color, and is moist. From these visible locations the membrane extends through the 
ratory or breathing organs, and of the digestive organs; and it lines every organ whic! 
» the outside world. In its anatomy it bears a strong analogy to the skin. In som 
nimals either of these membranes may be made to do the office of the other. The 
irned wrong side oh which case the skin and lining of the stomach have change 
> animal continues to livé 
f this membrane is to exude from its myriads of minute glands a bland, transparent 
his is called mucus, and it keeps the membrane in a condition to perform its many 
properly, There are many causes operating to set up congestion, swelling, and inflamma- 
is membrane. When it becomes inflamed the quality and quantity of the normal mucus is”m- 
itely cl ‘d. A good illustration of this is an acute attack of influenza, ‘‘ cold in the head,” 

h needs no description. There are many stages and degrees of this affection, and all are properly 
named CATARRH, 

It may cause severe pain in the head, face, ears, throat, chest, and elsewhere. ‘The effects are very 
annoying to its victim, and at times the sufferer becomes disgustingly offensive to his companions. One 
teristic of this disease is the obstinacy with which it resists the best directed and even successful 

The number of M.D.’s who can boast of having CURED a single case of Catarrh is humiliat 

Hence have sprung up a little army of *‘ Catarrh Specialists.” 
lrying up the profuse discharge, and call it a cure. 
ve cured by 


Sometimes these succeed in 
nce ¢ | 
ompound Oxygen is the 


But the disease is a strictly constitutiona 
1e application of merely local treatment. 


innot | 


ul 


ve only known remedial agent that will cure Catarrh with commendable 
Chere are two features of the cure of Catarrh by this treatment which should commend it 
ed attention of its victims: First—The whole constitutional health is being improved 
same time. Second—The system being thus put into a state of integrity, it re 
cure is therefore permanent i 

‘Atma, Ngs., April 6, 1887 From the Rev. Homer A. King, Evangelist, and inventor of 

nmenced the use of a Home | the King Bicycle 
in 


**33 Cuinton St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass., | 
June 16, 1886. 
‘Drs. StarKEY & Pa.en, — Gentlemen.—I have used 
your Compound Oxygen for over two years with excellent re 
sults: an increase of ten pounds in weight, sweet breath, ar 
entire freedom from any signs of catarrh, except when I hav 
aosithe: aint meant dine tie deal taken a cold. I wish to continue its use. 
hs ve : . i oblige me by filling the enclosed order.” 
It will be interesting to the afflicted to ] 


You will therefore 


yeruse the new brochure, a book of 200 pages, full of the ac- 
count of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen, and the testimony of wonderful cases in Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all 
Chronic and Nervous Disorders cured or helped by this treatment. It will be sent free by mail to all 
who will address Drs. STarKEY & PALEN, 1527 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna., 331 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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